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THE CAMEL AND THE DROMEDARY: 


SA AE REET 


THESE two names do not include two differs 
ent species, but only two distinct races, sub- 
sisting from time immemorial in the camel 
species. The principal, and perhaps the only 
perceptible character by which they differ, 
consists in the camel’s bearing two hunches on 
the back, and the dromedary only one, who is 
also less, and not so strong as the camel; but 
Both of them herd and intermix together, : 
the production from this cross breed is more 
vigorous, and of greater value, than the others. 
VOL. VIII. ie BS These 
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_ These mongrels form a secondary race, 
which mix and multiply among themselves, 
and with the first race; so that in this species, 
as well as in that of other domestic animals, 
there are many varieties, the most general of 
which are relative to the difference of climate. 
Aristotle has judiciously marked the two prin- 
cipal races ; the first, which has two hunches, 
under the name of the Bactrian Camel; and 
the second under that of the Arabian Camel : 
the first are called Turkish and the others Ara- 
bian Camels. This distinction still subsists, but 
it appears, since the discovery of those parts of 
Africa and Asia which were unknown to the 
ancients, that the dromedary is, without com- 
parison, more numerous and more universal 
than the camel: the last being seldom found in 
any other placethan Turkestan, and some other 
parts of the Levant ; while the dromedary,more 
- common than any other beast of burthen in 
Arabia, is found in all the northern parts of 
Africa, from the Mediterranean to the river Ni- 
ger, and is also met with in Egypt, in Persia; in 
South Tartary, and in all the northern parts of 
India. Thedromedary, therefore, occupies an 
immensetract of land, whilethecamel is confin- 
ed to narrow limits. The first inhabits hot and 
parched regions ; the second, a more moist soil 
me | and 
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and temperate climate ; and the whole species, 
as well the oneas the other, appears to be con- 
fined to a zone of three or four hundred leagues 
in breadth, which spreads from Mauritania to 
China ; for they subsist neither above nor be- 
low this zone ; and although a native of warm 
climates, this animal is averse to these where 
the heat is excessive; his species ends where 
that of the elephant begins, and it cannot ex- 
ist either under the burning heat of the torrid 
zone, or in the milder climates of the temper- 
ate. It appears to be originally a native of 
Arabia ; for that is not only the country where 
there are the greatest number, but where they 
seem to be in the best condition. Arabia is the 
most dry country in the world, and one in 
which water isthe most scarce. The camel is 
the least thirsty of all animals, and can pass 
several days without any drink. The land is 
almost in every part dry and sandy. The 
feet of the camel are formed to travel in sand ; 
and he cannot support himself on moist and 
slippery ground. Herbage and pasture are 
wanting to this country, as is also the ox, 
whose place is swpplied by the camel. 

We cannot be deceived as to the native 
‘country of these animals, when we consider 
their nature and structure which must be con- 
: formable 
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formable thereto; especially when those are 
not modified by the influence of other climates. 
It has been tried, but without effect, to multi- 
ply camels in Spain; they have also in vain 
been transported to America, but they have 
- neither succeeded in the one climate, nor in the 
other, and they are seldom to be met with in 
the East Indies beyond Surat and Ormus: not 
that we mean to say absolutely that they can- 
not subsist and increase in the East Indies, 
Spain, America, and even in colder countries, 
as in France, Germany, &c. By keeping 
them during the winter in warm stables, feed- 
ing and treating them with care, not letting 
them labour, or suffering them to walk out 
but when the weather is fine, they might be 
kept alive and we might even hope to see them 
multiply ; but such productions are small and 
imbecile, and the parents themselves are weak 
and languid. They lose, therefore, all their 
value in these climates, and, instead of being 
useful, they are very expensive to bring up, 
while in their native country they may be said 
to compose all ihe wealth of their masters. 
The Arabs regard the camel as a present 
. from Heaven, a sacred animal, without whose 
aid they could neither subsist, trade, nor travel. 
The milk of these beasts is their common nou- 
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rishment: they likewise. cat their flesh; espe- 
cially that of the young ones, which they rec- 
kon very good. The hair-of these animals, 
which is fine and soft, and is renewed every 
year, serves them to make stuffs for their cloth- À 
ing and their furniture. Blest with their ca- 
mels, they not only want for nothing, but they 
even fear nothing. Ina single day they can 
traverse a tract of fifty leagues into the desert, 
and thus escape from their enemies. ‘All the 
armies in the world would perish in pursuit of 
a troop of Arabs; and hence they are no fur- 
ther submissive than they please. Let any one 
figure to himself a country without verdure 
and without water; a burning sun, asky al- 
ways clear, plains covered with sand, and 
mountains still more parched, over which the 
eye extends and the sight is lost, without be- 
ing stopped by a single living object; a dead 
earth constantly whirled about by the winds, 
presenting nothing but bones, flints scattered 
here and there, rocks perpendicular, or over- 
thrown ; a desert entirely naked, where the tra- 
veller never drew his breath under a friendly 
shade, where nothing accompanies him, and 
where nothing reminds him of an animated 
nature ; an absolute solitude, a thousand times 
more frightful than that of the decpest forests ; 
for trees appear as beings to the man, who 

| thus 
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thus desolate, thus naked, and thus lost, in 
an unbounded void, looks over all the extend+ 
ed space as his tomb: the light of the day, 
more dismal than the shade of the night, serves 
but to renew the idea of his own wretchedness 
and impotencies, and to present before his 
eyes the horror of his situation, by extending 
round him the immense abyss which separates 
him from the habitable parts of the earth; an 
immensity which he, in vain, attempts to over- 
run; for hunger, thirst, and burning heat, 
haunt every weary moment that remains be- 
tween despair and death. 

_ Nevertheless, the Arab has found means, by 
the aid of the camel, to surmount these diffi- 
culties, and even to appropriate to himself 
these frightful gaps of Nature: they serve him © 
for an asylum, they secure his repose, and 
maintain his independence.---But why does — 
not man know how to make use of any thing 
without abuse? This same free, independent, 
tranquil, and even rich Arab, instead of re- 
specting these deserts as the ramparts of his 
liberty, sullies them with his guilt; he tra- 
verses them to rob the neighbouring nations of 
their slaves and gold; he makes use of them 
to exercise his robberies, which, unfortunately 
hie enjoys more than his liberty ; for his enter- 
prizes are almost always successful. Notwith: 

standing 
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standing the caution of his neighbours, añd the 
superiority of their forces, he escapes their 
pursuit, and carries away with impunity all 

that he has plundered them of. 
An Arab, who destines himself to this busi- 
ness of land piracy, early hardens himself to 
the fatigue of travelling; he accustoms himself 
to the want of sleep, to suffer hunger, thirst, 
and heat. For the same purpose he instructs 
his camels, he brings them up, and exercises 
them in the same method. A. few days after 
their birth, he bends their legs under their bel- 
lies, forces them to remain on the earth, and in 
this situation loads them with a heavy weight, 
and which he only relieves them from to put 
on greater. Instead of suffering them to feed 
at pleasure, and to drink when they are thirsty, 
he regulates their repasts, and by degrees in- 
creases them to greater distances between each 
meal, diminishing also, at the same time, the 
quantity of their food. When they are tole- 
rably strong, heexercises them in the course ; 
he excites their emulation by the example of 
horses, and by degrees renders them as swift, 
and more robust. At length, when he is as- 
sured of the strength and swiftness of his 
camels, and that they can endure hunger and 
thirst, he then loads them with whatever. is 
necessary 
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necessary for his and their subsistence, departs’ 
with them, arrives unexpected at the borders 
of the desert, stops the first passenger he sees, 
pillages the straggling habitations, loads his 


camels with his booty, and if he is pursued, if 


he is obliged to expedite his retreat, it is then 
- that he displays all his own, and his animal’s 
talents. Mounted on one of his swiftest 
camels, he conducts the troop, makes them 
travel day and night, almost without stopping 
either to eat or drink; and in this manner, he 
easily passes over the space of three hundred 
leaguesin eight days ; and during all that time 
of fatigue and travel, he never unloads his 
camels, and only allows them an hour of re- 
pose, and a ball. of paste each day. They 
often run in this manner for nine or ten days 
without meeting with any water, and when, 
by chance, there is a pool at some distance, 
they smell the water at more than half a league 
before they come to it. Thirst makes them 
redouble their pace, and then they drink 
enough for all the time past, and for as long 
to come; for they often travel many weeks, 
and their abstinence endures as long as they 
are upon their journey. 
_ In Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Arabia, niadine 
fe. all their merchandize is carried by camels, 
which 
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which of all conveyances is the most ready and 
cheapest. Merchants and other travellers 
assemble theniselves in caravans to avoid the 
insults and robberies of the Arabs. These 
caravans are often very numerous, and always 
composed of more camels than men. Hach 
camel is loaded according to his strength,* and 
of this they are themselves so conscious that 
when overloaded they refuse to proceed, but 
* remain in their resting posture till their bur- 
then be lighted: 

Large camels generally carry 1000, or even 
12001bs. weight, and the smaller 6 or 700. 
In these commercial journeys, they do not 
travel quick, and as the route is often seven or 
eight hundred leagues, they regulate their mo- 
tions and journeys; they only walk, and go 
every day ten or twelve leagues ; they are un- 
loaded every evening, and are suffered to feed 
at liberty: In a country where there is plenty 
_ of pasture, they eat enough in one hour to 
Yuminate the whole night, and to serve them 
twenty-four; but they seldom meet with such 
pastures, and this delicate food is not necessary 
for them. ‘They even seem to prefér worm- 
wood, thistles, nettles, furze, and other thorny 
vegetables to the softest herbs; and as long as 
VOL. VIII. | C | they 
* The Orientalists call thé camél the ship of the desart, al- 

“ Auding to the heavy loads which it carries. . 
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they can find ni to brouze on, they easil ÿ 
dispense with drink. 

But, this facility, with which they abstain 
so long from drink, ‘is not pure habit, but 
rather an effect of their formation. Inde- © 
pendently of the four stomachs, which are 
common to ruminating animals, the camel is 
possessed of a fifth bag, which serves him as a 
reservoir to retain. the water. ‘This fifth sto- 
mach is peculiar to the camel; it is so large as 
to contain a great quantity of water, where it 
remains without corrupting, or the otlier ali- 
ments being able to mix with it. When the 
animal is pressed with thirst, or has oceasion 
to macerate his dry food for ruminating, he 
‘causes a part of this water to re-ascend into the 
paunch, and even into the œsophagus, by a 
simple contraction of the muscles. Itis, there- 
fore, by virtue of this very singular conforma- 
tion, that the camel can remain several days 
‘without drink, and that he can take at one — 
time a prodigious quantity of water, whick. 
continues pure and limpid in this reservoir, 
becatise’ neither the liquors of the body, nor the 
“juices of digestion are able to mix with it. 

If we compare the deformities, or ratherthe 
‘non-conformities of the camel with other qua- 
drupeds, we cannot doubt but his. nature has 
been considerably altered by constraint,slayer,. 

and 
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and continual labour. The camel is the most 
completely, the most laboriously, and the most 
anciently enslaved of all domestic animals ; 
the most anciehtly, because he inb#bits cli- 
mates where man was the most early civilised ; 
the most completely, because in the other spe- 
cies of domestic animals, such as the horse, 
the dog, the ox, the sheep, the hog, &c. we 
find some individuals in their natural state, 
which have not yet been subjected by man; 
but the whole species ef the camel is enslaved, 
and not any of them are to be found in their 
primitive state of independence and liberty ; 
and lastly, he is the most laborious slave, be« 
cause he has never been trained, either for shew, 
as are many horses, or for amusement, as are 
almost all dogs, or for the use of the table, as 
are the ox, the hog, the sheep, &c. Heis the 
only beast of burden whom man has not har- 


messe, or taught to draw, but whose body is 


looked upon as a living carriage, which may 
be loaded and oppressed, even during his time 
of rest; and when in haste slecps under thé 
pressure of a heavy burden, his legs bent ufider 
him, and the weight of his body resting upon 
his stomach. This animal always bears ihe 
marks ofslavery and pain. Below the breast, 
upon the sternum, there is a large callosity, as 
teugh as horn, and similar ones upon the joints 

| mais of 
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of his legs; although these callosities are to be 
met with on every camel, yet they themselves: 
prove that they are not natural, but produced 
by excessive constraint and pain, from being 
ofien found filled with pus. The breast and 
legs, therefore, are deformed by these callo- 
sities : the back is also disfigured with a double 
or single hunch, and both these hunches and | 
callosities are. perpetuated from one generation 
to another. As it is evident, that the first de- 
formity proceeds from the custom of forcing 
them when quite young to lay on their sto- 
machs, with their legs bent under them, and 
in that cramped posture, to bear not only the 
weight of their bodies, but also the burthens 
which are put upon them ; it mustbe presumed, 
that the hunch or hunches, owe their origin to 
the unequal compression of heavy burthens, 
which may have raised the flesh, and puffed up 
the fat and skin; for these hunches are not bo- 
ny, but composed of a fleshy substance, partly 
of the same consistence as the udder of a cow. 
Thus the callosities and the hunches should be 
equally regarded as deformities produced by 
the continuance of labour, and constraint of 
body ; and though at first accidental and in: 
dividual, they are now become general and 
permanent in the whole species. It may also 
be presumed, that the bag which contains the 
dich aes hei water, 
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water, and which is only an appendix to the’ 
paunch, has been produced by a forced exten- 
_ sion of this viscera. The animal after enduring 
thirst for a long time by taking at one time as | 
much, and, perhaps more water than the sto- 
mach could contain, this membrane would be- 
come extended and dilated, as has been ob- 
served in the stomach of sheep, which extends 
and acquires a capacity in proportion to the 
quantity of its aliment. The stomach is very 
small in sheep that are fed with grain, while it 
becomes very large in those that are fed with 
herbage. | | 
These conjectures would be fully confirmed, 
or destroyed, if any of these animals could be 
found wild to compare with the domestic ; 
but these animals do not exist any where in a 
patufal state, or if they do, no one has yet re- 
marked or described thems we must, therefore, | 
suppose, that all which is good and fair about 
them they owe to Nature, and that all that is 
defective and deformed is occasioned by the 
labour and slavery imposed on them by the 
empire of man. ‘These poor animals must 
suffer a great deal, as they make lamentable 
cries, especially when overloaded; but, not- 
withstanding they are continually oppressed, 
they have as much spirit as docility. At the 
first sign they hend their legs, and kneel upon 
| the 
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tbe ground, to be loaded, thus saving the 
trouble of lifling up the burden to any great | 
height, As soon as they are loaded they raise 
themselves up again without any assistance, 
and the conductor, mounted on one of them; 
precedes the whole troop who follow in the 
same pace as he leads. They want neither 
whip nor spur, but when they begin to be: 
fatisued their conductors support their spi rip 
or rather charm their weariness, by a song, or 
the sound of some instrument. When they 
want to prolong the day’s journey they give the 
animals but one hour’s rest, after which, res 
newing their song, they proceed on their way 
for several hours more, and the singing con» 
tinues until they come to another resting 
place; then the camels again kneel down, and 
are eased of their loads, by the cords being 
untied, and the bales rolling down on eacli 
side. In this cramped posture, with their bel 
lies couched upon the earth, they sleep in 
the midst of their baggage, which is tied on 
again the next morning with as much readi. 
ness and facility as it was untied before ep 
went to rest. 

The callosities and tumours on their breast 
and legs, the bruises and wounds of the skin, 
ihe entire shedding their hair, the hunger, 
thirst, and Jeanness of these animals are not 

there 
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their only inconveniences; they are prepared 
for all these evils by one still greater, namely, 
castration. They leave but oné male for eight 
or ten females, and all the camels of burden 
are commonly geldings; they are weaker 
‘without doubt than those which are not mu- 
tilated, but they are more tractable, and ready 
for employ at all times; while the others are 
mot only ungovernable but even furious, in 
‘the rutting time, which remains forty days, 
and returns every spring ; when, it is affirmed, 
they continually foam, and one or two red 
vesicles, as large as ahog’s bladder, issue from 
their mouths. At this time they eat very 
‘Tittle, attack and bite animals, and even their 
“masters, to whom at other times they are very 
submissive. | 
The camel does not copulate like other 
quadrupeds, forthe female sinks upon her knees 
and receives the male in the same situation as 
~ she rests, sleeps, or is loaded. This posture, 
‘to which they are easily accustomed, becomes 
‘natural to them, since they assume it at the 
time of their copulation. The female goes 
about twelve months with young, and, like all 
large quadrupeds, produces but one at a birth: 
they have great plenty of milk, which is thick 
sand nourishing, even for the human species, 
when 
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wher mixed with a great. quantity of water. 
The females seldom do an y labour when with 
young, but are suffered to bring forth at lie 
berty: The advantages derived from: their 
produce, and their milk, perhaps surpasses that 
which would be gained by their labour; never- 
theless, in some places a great part cf the fe- 
males.undergo castration, in order to render 
them more fit for labour; and it is pretended; 
that this operation, instead of diminishing aug 
ments their strength and vigour, and adds to 
the beauty of their appearance. In general 
the fatter camels are, the more capable they are 
of enduring great fatigue. Their hunches 
appear to be formed from the superabundance 
of nourishment, for in long journeys, where 
they are stinted in their food, and where they 
suffer both hunger and thirst, these hunches 
gradually diminish, and are reduced so flat that 
their places are only discovered by the length 
of the hair, which is always longer on these 
parts than on the rest of the back ; the leanness 
of the body inereases in proportion as the 
hunches diminish. The Moors, who transport 
all their merchandize from Barbary and from 
Numidia into Ethiopia; depart with their 
~ camels well loaded, who are then very fat and 
' vigorous, but bring the same animals back so! 
lean 
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Jean that they commonly sell them at a low 
price to the Arabs of the desart, who fatten 
them anew. 

The ancients have affirmed that these ani- 
mals are capable of generating at the age of 
three years : this appears to me rather doubtful, 
for at that age they have not attained halftheir 
growth. The genital member of the male, 
like that of the bull, is very long and slender ; 
it tends forward during copulation, like that of 
every other animal ; but in its usual state, itis 
bent- backwards, and voids the urine between 
the legs, so that the male and female pass their 
urinein the same manner. The young camel 
sucks its mother twelye months, and when de- 
_ signed for labour, to make him strong and ro- 
bust they leave him at liberty to suck or graze 
for a Jonger time, nor begin to load or put him 
to work till he has attained the age of four 
_ years. The camel commonly lives forty or fifs 
ty years,which term of lifeis proportioned to 
the time of its growth. It is without any 
foundation that some authors have advanced 
that he lives a hundred years. | 

By uniting under one point of view all the 
qualities of this animal, and allthe advantages 
which are gained by him, he must be ac- 
- knowledged to be the most useful of all the 
creatures under subordination to man. Gold 
VOL. VIII. D and 
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and silk are not the true riches of the east, the 
camel is the treasure of Asia. He is of 
greater value than the elephant, as he does as 
much labour, and consumes not a twenticth 
part of the food. Besides the whole species 
is subjected to man, who propagates and mul- 
tiplies it as much as he pleases. But it is not 
so with the elephants, whom they cannot mul- 
tiply, can only subdue them individually, and 
that with great trouble and difficulty. The 
camel is not only of greater value than the 
elephant but perhaps not of less than the horse, 
the ass, and the ox, when all their advantages 
are united. He carries as much astwomules, 
and not only eats less, but feeds on herbs 
as coarse as the ass. The female furnishes milk 
longer than the cow; the flesh of young 
camels is as goodand wholesome as veal ; their 
hair is finer,and more sought after than the best 
wool. Even their excrements are useful, for 
sal ammoniac is made of their urine, and their 
dung, when dried and powdered, serves them 
for litter, as well as the horses, with whom 
they often travel in countries where neither 
straw nor hay is known. To conclude, they 
_ also make excellent fewel of this dung, which 
burns freely, gives a flame as clear, and almost 
as lively, as that of dry wood, and which is of 
great use in the deserts, where not a tree is to 

be 
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be seen, and where, from the deficiency of 
combustible matters, fire is almost as scarce as 
water. 


THE BUFFALO, THE BONASUS, THE AUROCHS, 
THE BISON, AND THE ZEBU, 


ALTHOUGH the Buffalo is now common 
in Greece, and tame in Italy, it was known by 
neither the ancient Greeks nor Romans ; for he 
never had a name inthe language of these 
people. The word buffalo, even indicates a 
foreign origin, not derived either from the 
Greek or Latin tongues. In effect, this ani- 
mal is originallyanative of the warmest climates 
of Africa and India, and was not transported 
and naturalized in Italy, till towards the seventh 
century. The modernsvery improperly apply , 
the name of bubalus to this animal, which, 
in Greek and Latin implies indeed, an African 
animal, but very different from the buffalo, as 
it is easy to demonstrate, by inany passages of 
ancientauthors. If we would ascribe the buba- 
lus to any particular genus, it rather belongs to 
that of the antelope, than to that of the ox or 
the buffalo*. Belon having seen a small 
cos hunched 

* Upon the first publication of Buffon’s Histoy, M. Caes : 


- tani made some remarks upon the assertion that the buffalo 
bails had . 
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hunched ox at Cairo, which differed from the 
buffalo and common ox, imagined it might be 
the bubalus of the ancients; but if he had: 
carefully compared the cliaracters of the bu- 
balus given by the ancients, with those of i 
small ox, he would have discovered his error ; 
besides, we can speak of it with decision, for 
we have seen this small hunched ox alive, and 
having compared the description we have 
given of it with that of Belon, we ean have no 
doubt of its being the same animal. It was 
shewn at the fair at Paris in 1752, under the 
name of the sebu; which we have adopted to 
describe this animal by, for it is a particular 
breed of the ox, and not a species of the buf- 
falo or bubalus. 

Aristotle, speaking of oxen, only mentions 
the common ox, except saying, that among the 
Arachotas in India, there are wild oxen , which 
differ from the domestic ones as much as wild 
boars differ from hogs ; but in another part, he 
gives the description of a wild ox of Pæonia, 

a pro- 
_had no name in the Greek or Latin languages and with 3 
great display of erudition, in a letter to Buffon, endeavoured 
to shew that there were words in both these languages 
which nearly approached to that of buffalo; but M. Buffon 
himself justly remarks that Caetane rather proves the pos- 
sibility of deriving the name. of buffalo from some words in 


the Greek and Latin languages than that this name was 
really in use among them. 
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a province adjoining to Macedonia, which he 
calls bonasus. Thus the common ox and the 
bonasus, are the only animals of this kind taken 
notice of by Aristotle; and what must appear 
singular, the bonasus, although fully described _ 
by this great philosopher, has not been recog- 
nised by any of the Greek or Latin naturalists 
who have written after him, all of whom have 
literally copied him on this subject ; so that to 
this day, there is no more than the name of 
bonasus known, without the knowledge of the 
animal which it ought to be applied to. If 
we consider, that Aristotle, in speaking of the 
wild oxen of temperate climates, has only 
mentioned the bonasus; and that, on the con- 
trary, the Greek and Latin authors of suc- 
_ ceeding ages, have not spoken of the bonasus, 
but describe these wild oxen by the names of 
urus and bison, we shall be led to believe, that’ 
the bonasus must be either the one or the other 
of these animals ; indeed by comparing what: 
Aristotle has said of the bonasus, with what 
we know of the bison, it is more than proba- 
ble, that these two names indicate the same 
animal. Julius Cesar is the first who nien- 
tions the urus. Pliny and Pausanias are also 
the first who speak of thebison. Since Pliny’s 
time, the name of bubalus has been given in-: 
discriminately to the urus, or the bison, and 


this 
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this confusion has increased with time. - To 
the bonasus, bubalus, urus, and bison, have. 
been added, the catopleba, the thur, the buba- 
lus of Belon, the bisons of Scotland and Ame-. 
rica, and all our naturalists have made as mag 


ated by clouds, and 
y tl at it will be diffi- 


IT shall, therefore, give my opinion upon 
this subject, and afterwards present the ecole 
upon which it is founded. 

.4.\The animal at present called buffalo, | 
( We." 1 37, was not known to the ancients. 

| nt domestic in Eu- 

rope, Or wild buffalo | 
of Inc 


4, The small ox = Belon which we have 
_ seen, 
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secn, and call by the name of zebz, is no more 
than a varicty in the species of the ox. 

5. The bonasus of Aristotle is the same ani- 
mal as the bison (fig. 138) of the Latins. 

6. The bison of America might originally 
come from the bison of Europe. : * 

7. The urus or aurochs, is the .same ani- 
mal as our common bull, in his wild and n.- 
tural state. 

8. The bison only differs from the aurochs 
by accidental varieties, and consequently he is, 
as well as the anrochs, of the same species as 
the domestic ox; so that, it appears, all the 
denominations, and all the pretended species 
of the ancient and modern naturalists may be 
reduced to three ; namely, the ox, the buffalo, 
and the bubalus. | 

I do not doubt that some of the propositions 
which I have laid down will appear mere bold 
assertions, particularly tothose whoareemploy- 
ed with the nomenclature of animals, or have 
endeavoured to give a catalogue of them ; ne- 
vertheless, there is not one of these assertions 
which [ am not able to prove. Bat before I 
enter into critical discussions, each of which 
demand particular propositions, I shall ex- 
plain the observations and facts which con- 
ducted me into this enquiry, and which 

having 
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haying satisfied me, may also prove satisface 
tory to others. ; 
Domestic animals in very few respects re- 
semble wild ones ; their nature, their size, and 
their form, are less constant, and more subject 
to changes, especially in the exterior parts of 
the body. Theinfluence of climate, so power- 
ful over all Nature, acts with more force upon 
captive animals, than upon free. Food pre- 
pared by the hand of man, oftentimes scantily 
given and ill-chosen, joined to the inclemencÿ 
of a foreign sky, in time produces alterations 
sufficiently deep to become constant, and to be 
perpetuated from one generation to another. 
I do not pretend to say, that this general cause 
of alteration is so powerful as to essentially 
alter the nature of beings, whose constitution 
is so fixed as that of animals; but it changes 
them in certain respects ; it disguises and trans- 
forms them externally ; it takes away from some 
parts, and gives rise to others; it paints them 
with various colours, and by its action upon. 
the habit of the body,:it has an influence on 
their dispositions, instincts, and most interior 
qualities. A single part changed in a compo- 
sition so perfect as that of an animal body, is 
sufficient to make the whole sensible of the 
alteration; and it is for this reason, that our 
domestic. 
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Aomestic animals differ almost as much in dis- 
positions and instincts as in figure from those 
who continue at large in their natural state. 
Of this, the sheep furnishes a striking exam- 
ple; this species, such as it is at present, pe- 
æishes-in a very short time, if man ceases from 
tending it with care: it is also gteatly chan- 
qed, and very infetior to its original species. 
But to adhere to our present subject ; we-sce 
what changes the ox has gone through, from 
the combined effects of climate, nourishment, 
and treatment, in a wild, and in a domestic 
‘state. 4: 
The most general, and most remarkable va- 
iety in domestic and-even wild oxen, consists 
an that sort of hunch which some have be- 
‘tween the shoulders: this race of oxen are 
called bisons, and it has been hitherto be- 
lieved, that they were of a different species 
from the common ox ; but as we are assured, 
that they produce together, and that the 
‘hunch diminishes in the first generation, and 
.disappears.in the second or third, it is evident, 
that this hunch is only a variable and accis 
dental character, which does not prevent the 
bison from belonging to the same species with 
the common ox. ‘There were formerly in the 
desart parts of Europe, wild oxen, some with-. 
“VOL. VIII. E out 
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out hunches, and others with them; thus the 
variety seems to be natural,and to proceed from 
the abundance and more substantial quality of 
food ; for we remarked, when treating of the 
camels, that when those animals are lean, and 
badly fed, they have not even the appearance 
of a hunch. The ox without a hunch was 
named vrochs, and turochs,; in the German 
tongue ; and the ox witha hunch, in the same 
language, was termed viser. ‘The Romans, 
who knew neither of these wild oxen before 
they saw them in Germany, adopted those 
names; of vrochs they made orus ; and of 
visen, bison ; and they never imagined that the 
wild ox described by Aristotle, under the name 
of bonasus, could possibly be éither of these 

ase whose names they had thus latinised. 
Another difference between the aurochs and 
the bison is the Jength of the hair; the neck, 
shoulders, and throat of the bison are covered. 
with very long hairs; while theaurochs have’ all 
these parts covered with a short hair, resem-’ | 
bling th:t of the rest of the body, the front ex-. 
cepted, which has frizzled hair. But this dif. 
ference of the hair is still more accidental than 
that of the hunch, and, like that, depends on 
the food and climate, as we have already proy-' 
et in the goats, ences dogs, cats, &c. Thus, 
perche 
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neither the hunch, nor -the différence in the 
quantity of hair, are specific characters, but 
merely simple and accidental variations. 

A variety still more extended, and to which 
naturalists have given more of character than 
it really deserves, is the form of the horns; 
they have not considered that, in our domestic 
cattle, the shape, size, position, direction, and 
even number of horns, vary so strongly, that 

it would be impossible to pronounce which is 
the true model of Nature. The horns of 
some cows are curved and bent downwards ; 
others have them straight, long, and elevated. 
There are whole races of sheep, who have 
sometimes two, sometimes four horns, and there: 
are breeds of cows who have no horns. These 
exterior, or, as | may say, accessory parts of 
thebody,haveaslittlepermanencyas thecolours 
of the hair, which in domestic animals vary 
and combine in every manner. ‘This differ- 
ence in the shape and direction of the horns, 
which is socommon, must not then be regard- 
ed as a distinctive character of the species ; 
though, it is upon this character alone that 
our naturalists have established their species ; 
and, as Aristotle, in the description he gives of 
_ the bonasus, says, that its horus turn inwards, 
they have from that alone separated it from all 
ether oxen, and made it a particular species, 

withou’ 
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without: liavying ever seen the individual. 
Upon this variation of the horns, in domestic 
animals, we have quoted-cows and ewes, ra- 
ther than bulls and rams, because the females. 
are more numerous than the males, and we 
may every where observe Panic cows or ewes: 
for one bull or ram... 
The mutilation of animals by castration: 
seems to hurt the individual only, and not to- 
affect the species; nevertheless, it is certain, 
that this custom restrains Nature on one side 
and’ weakens: it on the other. A single male, 
condemned’ to serve thirty or forty females,. 
must exhaust’ himself without satisfying them. 
The ardour of love must be unequal ; indif- 
ferent in the male, who exceeds the designs- 
of Nature, and too ardent in the female, who- 
must be so limited; from thence all the’ 
productions must chiefly be tinctured with’ 
feminine qualities, a greater number of fe- 
males will be produced than males; and” 
even the males possess more of the mother 
than the father. This is, without doubt, 
the ‘reason there are more girls than boys: 
born in the countries where men-have a great 
number of wives, while among those where 
the men are permitted to have but one, more- 
males than females are born. It is true, that 
among domestic animals they commonly 
with- 
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withhold the most beautiful from castration. 
to become the parent of a numerous genera- 
tion. The first productions of these chosen: 
males will be strong and vigorous; but from 
having too many copies from this single 
mould the impression: of Nature is deformed, 
or at least impaired, and not preserved in its 
full perfection; the race must, therefore, be 
weakened and degenerate ; and this, perhaps,. 
is the cause why more monsters are to be 
found among domestic than wild animals, 
where the number of males, which concur to 
generation, is equal to that of the females.. 
Moreover, when there is but one male toa 
great number of females they have not the li- 
berty of consulting their own taste, and, con- 
sequently, deprived of those emetions which 
arise from spontaneous pleasures... In the fe- 
males there remains nothing poignant in their 
amours, and they languish in expecting the 

cold approaches of a male that is not of their 

own choice, who is frequently not accommo- 
dated to them, and from whom they do not 
receive those flattering caresses as if he were 
obliged to court a preference. From these 
sluggish amours insipid beings must procecd, 
_who-will have neither that courage, spirit, nor 
strength, which Nature only can bestow on 
every 
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every species by leaving to individuals their 
faculties quite entire, especially the liberty of 

choice between the sexes. It is well knowns’ 
in the example of horses, that the cross breed 
is always the finest ; we ought not, therefore, 
to confine our female cattle to a single male of 
their own country, who already has too much 
the resemblance of his mcther, and who, cons 
sequently, far from improving the species, can 
Guly continue to degrade it. Mankind, in this 
practice, have preferred their convenience to 
every other advantage ; they have not endea- 
voured to support, or to embellish Nature, 
but submit her operations to them, that they 
may enjoy her productions in a more despotic — 
manner. ‘The males are the superior of each 
species; they have the most spirit, and are 
the least tractable ; a greater number of males 
in our flocks therefore would render them less 
docile, more difficult to conduct and to watch. 

‘To these causes of degeneration in domestic 
animals we must yet mention another, which: 
alone is capable of producing more changes 
than all the rest put together, viz. the trans- 
portation of animals from one climate to ano-. 
ther; oxen, sheep, and goats, have been car-. 
ried to all parts ; in every place they have felt: 
ilre influence of the climate, and imbibed im- 
pressions 
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pressions from every soil and every sky, so that 
nothing is more difficult than to recognize, in 
this great number of varieties, those who are 
the least estranged from the type of Nature. 

Having thus explained the general causes of 
varieties among domestic animals, I shall pro- 
ceed to the particular proofs of what I have 
advanced on the subject of oxen and buffaloes, 
I have said, Ist. That the animal at present 
known by the name of the buffalo was not known 
by the ancient Greeks, and Romans. This 
is evident, since none of their authors have 
described, or even used, a name which can be 
applied to it; besides, we are informed, by 
the annals of Italy, that the first buffalo was 
brought there towards the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, A. D, 595. 

2. The Buffalo, at present domestic in Eu- 
rope, is the same as the wild or tame buffalo of 
India and Africa. 'Thisneeds no other proof, 
than the comparison of our description of the 
buffalo, taken from an animal we saw alive, 
with the remarks that travellers have given of 
the buffaloes of Persia, Mogul, Bengal, Egypt, 
Guinea, and the Cape of Good Hope. In all 
these countries this animal is the same, and 
does not differ from our buffalo but in very 
slight differences. | 

3. The 
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3. The Bubalus of the Greeks and Tor 
gnans, ts not the buffalo, nor the small ox of 
Belon; but the animal that the gentlemen of 
the Academy has described under the name 
of the cow of Barbary. This appears clear 
from Aristotle placing the bubalus with the 
stags and fallow deer, and net with the oxen. 
In other parts, he speaks of him among the 
roebucks, and says, that he but badly defends 
himself with his horns, and that he flies from ~ 
ferocious animals. Pliny, in speaking of the 
wild oxen of Germany, says, that it is through 
ignorance that the commen people give the 
name of bubalus to these oxen, for the bu- 
balus is an animal of Africa, which in some 
measure resembles a calf or a stag. The bu- 
balus is then a timid animal, who has no other 
resource than by flight to avoid the attack of 
ferocious animals, who consequently from this 
circumstance must be swift, and possess some- 
thing of a make between the calf and a stag: 
all these characters, not one of which apply 
to the buffalo, are found perfectly united in 
the figure of the animal which Horatius Fon- 
tana sent to Aldrovandus, and of which the 
gentlemen of the Academy have givena figure 
and description under the name of the cow of 
Barbary; 
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Barbary ; and they have thought, with me, 
that it was the bubalus of the ancients.* 

4. The small ox of Belon is only a variety 
anihe species of theox. Weshalieasily prove 
this, by only referring {6 the figure of the ani- 
mal given by Belan, Prosper Alpinus, Edwards, 
and to the description we have made. We 
have seen it livé ; his conductor told us, that 

he brought him from Africa, where he was 
called Zebu ; that he was domestic; and that 
they uscd him to ride on. This animal is, in 
fact, very genile and familiar; he is of an 
agreeable figure, though heavy and thick; 
nevertheless he so perfectly resembles the ox, 
that [cannot give a more just idea of him, 
thau by saying, if we were to look at a very 
handsome bull, through a glass that diminishes 
objects one half, the figure would very near 
approach that of the zebu. 

D, The Bonasus of Aristotle is the same as 
the bison of ihe Latins. This proposition 
cannot be proved, without à critical discus- 
sion, with the whole detail of which I shall not 
_ trouble the reader. Gesner, who was a learn- 
ed man, as well as a naturalist, and who 
VOL. VII. F thought 

* The zebu, or small ox of Beloi, has none of the cha- 
. racters of the bubalus; it differs from it almost as much as 


our ox differs from the antelope: Belon also is the only na- 


turalist who has considered this small ox to be the bubalus 
of the ancients. 
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thought with me, that the bonasus might bé 
the bison, has more carefully than any other 
person examined and discussed the observations 
which Aristotle gives on the bonasus, and at 
the same time has corrected many erroneous 
expressions in the translation of Theodore Ga- 
za, which nevertheless all the naturalists have 
followed without examination: in adopting,’ 
therefore, his elucidations, and in suppressing 
from the remarks of Aristotle, whatever is ob- 
scure, contradictory or fabulous, they appear 
io me reduced to the following description : 
The bonasus is a wild ox of Peeonia, and is 
at least as big as a domestic ox, and of the same 
_ make; he is covered from the shoulders to the 
eyes witha long hair, like the mane ofa horse} 
his voice is like the ox; his horns are short, 
and curved round the ears; his legs are cover- 
ed with Jong hair, soft as wool, and his tail is 
smail compared to his size, although in other 
respects it resembles that of the ox. Like the 
bull, he has the custom of pawing the ground 
with his feet; his hide is hard, his flesh is ten- : 
der, and good. By these characters, which are 
all we can rely on from Aristotle, we see how 
near the bonasus approaches towards the bison. 
Every part, in fact, agrees, the shape of the 
horns excepted, but which, as we have already 
observed, greatly varies in animals, who are, 
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fiotwithstanding, of the same species. We 
have seen such crooked horns, taken from ati 
hunched ox of Africa; and we shall hereafter 
prove, that this hunched ox is no other than 
the bison. This we shall be able to confirm 
by the testimonies of ancient authors. Aristotle 
mentions. the bonasus as an ox of Poeonia: 
and Pausanias; speaking of the Poeonian bulls, 
says, in two different parts of his works, that 
these bulls are bisons ; he even expressly says; 
that the bulls of Pœonia, which he saw at the 
public games at Rome, had very long hair — 
upon the breast, and about the jaws. In short, 
Julius Cesar, Pliny, Pausanias, Solinus, &c. 
in speaking of wild oxen, mention the aurochs 
and the bison, but take no notice of the bo: 
-nasus. It must, therefore, be supposed, that 
in less than four or five centuries the species of 
the bonasus has been lost, unless we allow that 
the names bonasus and bison indicate only the 
same animal. 

6. The bison of America might come ori- 
ginally from the bison of Europe. We have 
already laid down the foundation of this opi- 
nion in our discourse on the animals of the 
two continents; they are the result of the ex- 
perience of M. de la Nux, who has given 
much information on this subject. He has 
informed us, that the bisons, or hunched oxen, | 
Ts of 
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of India and Africa, copulate with the balls 
and cows of Europe, and that the hunch is 
only an accidental character, which diminishes 
in the first generation, ‘and disappears in the 
second. or third. Since the bisons of India are 
_ of the same species as our oxen, and have, 
consequenily the same origin, is it not natural 
to extend this organ to the bison of America? 
Every thing seems to coneur in support of 
this supposition. The bisons appear to-be ori- 
ginally of cold and temperate regions; their 
name is derived from the German language; 
the ancients say that they were found in that 
part of Germany which borders on Scythia; 
and there are now bisens in the north of 
Germany, in Poland, and in Scotland ; they 
might, therefore, have passed into America, or 
even have come from thence, as they are ani- 
mals common tothe two continents. The only 
difference between the bisons of Europe and. 
‘those of America is, that the latter are less. 
But even this difference is à new presumption 
that they are of the same species, for wehave 
already remarked, that generally both domesti¢ 
and wild animals, which have passed. of them- 
selves, or have been transported, into America, 
have, without any, exception, diminished in 
size; besiles, all the characters, evem the 
hunch, and. the long hairs at the binder parts, 
are 
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are the same in the bisons of America and in 
those of Europe ; thus we cannot refuse to re- 
gard them, not only as animals of tho same 
species but also of the same race. 

3. The urus, or aurochs, is the same ani- 
mal as the common bull, in his wild and na: 
tural state. This position is clear, asthe figure 
and constitution of the body of the aurochs is 
perfectly similar to that of our domestic bull. 
The aurochs is only larger and stronger, like 
every other animal who enjoys his liberty: 
The aurochs are still to be met with in some 
provinces of the north. The young aurochs 
have been taken from their mothers, and being 

_¥eared, when of a proper age have copulated 
with the domestic bulls and cows, so that we 
cannot doubt but they are of the same 
species, ; 

8. To conclude, the bison differs from the 
- aurochs by accidental varicties only, and, con- 
sequenily, ts also of the same species as the 
domestic ox. The lunch, the length and 
quality of the hair, and the form of the horns, 
are the sole characters by which we can dis- 
tinguish the bisons from the aurochs. But we 
have known the hunched oxen produce with 
the domestic kind; we likewise know, that the 

Tength and quality of the hair, in ali animals, 

. depend on the nature of the climate; and we 


” 


have 
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have remarked, that in oxen, goats, and sheep) 
the form ofthe horns frequently varies. These: 

differences, therefore, are not sufficient to esta — 

blish two distinct species; and since sur dos 
mestic oxen produce with the, hunched oxen 

of India, we have reason to think they would 

copulate with the bison, or hunched ox of Eu 

rope. There are, in the almost innumerable 
varieties of these animals, in different climates, 
two primitive kinds, both of which have long 

continued in a naiural state; the hunched ox; 

or bison, and the aurochs, or ox without an 

hunch. These kinds have subsisted till this 

present time, either in a wild or domestic state, 

and are scattered, or rather have been trans: 

_ ported, into all the climates of the earth. All 

the domestic oxen without hunches have pro 
ceeded originally from the aurochs, and those — 
with the hunch from the bison. To give a 
just idea of these varieties we shall make am 
enumeration of them as they are found i in the 
different parts of the world. 

‘To begin with the north of Birtopey! the 
few oxen and cows of Iceland are deprived of 
horns, although they are of the same kind as 
euroxen. The size of these animals is rather 
relative to the plenty and quality of pastare’ 
than tothe nature of the climate. The Dutch’ 
fetch lean cows. from Denmark, which fatten’ 

__ prodigiously 
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prodigiously in their rich meadows, and give 
a great deal of milk: these Denmark cows are 
larger than ours. The bulls and cows of the 
Ukraine, where there is excellent pasture, are: 
said to be the biggest in Europe, and they are 
of the same kind asouroxen. InSw itzerland, 
where the tops of the mountains are covered 
with an abundant and flourishing verdure, and 
which is solely reserved as food for the cattle, 
the oxen arenearly double the size of those in 
_ France, where commonly they are fed onthe — 
coarsest herbage, which is refused by horses. 
Bad hay, and leaves, are the common food of 
our oxen in winter, and iv spring, when they 
should be refreshed, they are excluded from 
the meadows; they, therefore, suffer still more 
in that season than in winier, for they then have 
little or nothing given them in the stable, but 
are driven into the roads, into fallow fields, or 
-into the woods, and are always kept at a dis- 
tance from the fertile lands, so that they are 
more fatigued than fed; at last, in summer, 
they are permitted to enter the meadows, which 
are then stripped, and parched with heat and 
drought; there is not, therefore, a single season 
throughout the year in which these animals. 
are amply or agreeably fed. This is the sole 
gause which renders them.weak, poor, and 
dl : small ; 


vr 
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small; for, in Spain, and in some cantons 6f 
the provinces of France, where there is good 
pasture, and solely reserved for the oxen, si 
are much stronger and larger. 

In Barbary, and most part of Africa, die 
the ground is dry, and the pasture poor, the 
oxen arestill smaller, the cows give much less 
milk than those in France, and the greatest 
part of them lose their milk when their calves 
are taken from them. They are the same in 
some parts of Persia, of Lower Ethiopia, and 
in Great Tartary, while in the same countries, 
and at very small distances, as in Calmuck 
Tartary, in Upper Ethiopia, and in Abyssinia, 
the oxen are a prodigious size. ‘This dif- 
ference, therefore, depends more on the plenty _ 
of their food than on the temperature of the 
climate. In the northern, temperate, and 
warm regions, we equally find, at very sinall 
distances, small or large oxen,according to the 
quantity and quality of the pasture, they are 
fed upon, | | 

The breed of aurochs, or ox without a 
liunch, inhabits the cold and temperate zones, 
and is not much dispersed in the southern 
countries. On the contrary the breed of the 
bison, or hunched ox , occupies all the southern 
provinces. In the whole continent of India, 

in 
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in the eastern and southern islands of all Africa, 


from Mount Atlas to the Cape of Good Hope, 


we find no others but hunched oxen; it even 
appears, that this breed, which has prevailed 
in all the warm countries, has many advan- 
tages over the others; for, like the bison, of 
which they are the issue, their hair is softer, 
and more glossy than our oxen, who, like the 
auroch, are furnished but with little hair, of a 
harsh nature. ‘These hunched oxen are also 


_swifter, and more proper to supply the place 


of the horse*; at the same time they are less 
clumsy, stupid, and indolent than our oxen. 
They are more tractable, and sensible, have. 
more of that intelligence which renders them 


useful; they are also treated with more care 


than our finest horses. The regard the In- 
dians have for these animals is so great that 
it has degenerated into superstition, the last 
mark of blind respect, | The ox, as the most 
useful animal, has appeared to them the most 


-worthy of being revered; and they have made 


an idol of the object of their veneration, a kind 
of beneficent and powerful divinity; for we 
VOL. VIII. G. ) are 


* At Surat, Persia, and in all the provinces of India, they 
gre used for carrying burdens anddrawing a kind of coaches, 
and by constant habit they acquire such adexterity that few 


- animals canoutrun them. Sze Voyages della Valle, Owington, 


Wandelslo, Flacourt, Grosse, (Fc. 
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are desirous of rendering all we respect, great, 
and capable of doing much good, or ingens 
harm. i failvew . 
These hunched oxen vary deve more 
than ours in the colours of the hair, and the 
figure of their horns, the ‘handsomest areall. - 
white, like the oxen of Lombardy. Some are 
destitute of horns, while others have them very - 
much elevated, and others so bent down, that 
ihey are arte pende::t, It even appears, 
that we must divide this first race of bisons, or 
hunched oxen, into two secondary kinds; the | 
one large, and the other small, and this lastis 
thatof the sebu. Both of them are found nearly 
in the same climates, and are equall: mild and _ 
easily managed; both have soft hair, and a 
hunch upon the back; this hunch is nothing 
‘but an excrescence, a kind of wen, a piece of 
tender flesh, as good to eat as the tongue of an. 
ox. The hunches of some oxen weigh from 
‘forty to fifty pounds, others have'them much 
smaller. Some of these oxen have prodigious . 
large horns; there is one in the French king’s 
cabinet, which is three feet and a half in 
length, and seven inches in diameter at the 
base; many travellers aflirm that they have 
seen them, of a capacity sufficient to contain 

Fifteen, and even twenty pints of water. — : 
: The 
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: The method of castrating large cattle is not 
‘known in any part of Africa, and. it is but 
lite practised iin India. When the bulls un- 
dergo this operation, it is not by cutting, but 
compressing their testicles ; and although the 
Indians keep a number of these animals to draw 
their carriages; and. work in their: ‘grounds, 
. they do not by any means train up so many as 
we do. As in allhoôt countries the cows give 
butdittle milk ; as the natives are but little ac- 
quainted with Cheese and butter; and as the 
flesh of the calves is not sogood.as in Europe, 
. they multiply the horned beasts less than we do. 
Besides, all those southern provinces of Africa 
and Asia, being much less peopled than Eu- 
rope, there are a great number of wild oxen, 
who are taken when young; these become 
tame of themselves, and submit to labour with- 
. outiany resistance; they become so tractable, 
‘that they are managed with greater case than 
horses, the voice of their master is only requi- 
site to direct and make them obey; they are 
very careful of them in every respect, and give. 

‘them plenty of thebest food. These animals, 
thus raised, appear to be of a different nature 
from our oxen, who only know us by our bad | 
‘treatment ; the goad, whip, and scarcity of 
‘food, render them stupid and weak: .in short, 
if 
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if we knew our own interest, we should tfeat 
what is dependent on us with better usage. 
Men of inferior rank, and people the ‘least 
polished, seem to have a better sense than 
others of the laws of equality, and the shades 
of natural equality. Theservant of the farmer 
may be said to be upon a level with his master; 
the horses of the Arabs; and the oxen of the 
Hottentots,are favourite domestics, companions 
‘in their exercises, assistants in their labour, 
and with whom they share their habitation, — 
their bed, and their tables, Man, by this com- 
munity, debases- himself less than the beasts . 
are elevated and humanized. They become 
affectionate, sensible, and intelligent; they — 
there perform, through love, all that they do — 
here through fear., ‘They do more; for as their 
nature is raised by the gentleness of their edu- 
cation, and by the continuance of attention 
towards them, they become capable of actions 
almost human. The Hottentots bring up their 
oxen to war, and make use of them nearly,ia 
the same manner as the Indians do of the ele- 
phants; they instruet these oxen to guard their 
sheep, toconduct them from placeto place, and 
to defend them from strangers and ferocious 
' beasts ; they teach them to know friends from 

enemies, to understand signs, and to obey the — 
, | voice. 
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voice. Thus the most stupid of men are the 
best preceptors of beasts.” | 

: All the southern parts of Africa and Asia are 
then inhabited with bisons, or hunched oxen, 
among which is a great variety in respect to 
size, colour, shape of the horns, &c. On the 
contrary, ail the northern countries of these two 
parts of the world, and the whole of Europe, 
comprehending the adjacent island, as far as 
the Azores, have only oxen without hunches, 
who derive their origin from the aurochs; and 
as the aurochs, which is our ox ina wild state, 
is larger and stronger than our domestic ones, 
so the bison, or wild hunched ox, is also 
stronger and larger than the tame ox of India. 
He is also sometimes smaller, but that depends 
only on the quantity of food. At Malabar, in 
Abyssinia, and Madagascar, where the mea- 
dows are naturally spacious and fertile, the 
- bisons are of a prodigious size; in Africa and 
Arabia Peirea, where the land is dry, the 
zebus, or bisons, are of a small size. 

In every part of America oxen without 
hunches are generally diffused, which the 
Spaniards and other Europeans have succes- 
sively transported thither; these oxen have 
considerably multiplied, but are become less 
in these new countries. The species was ab- 
solutely 
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solutely unknown in South À mérica ; but.in all 
the northern parts, as far as Florida, Louisiana, 
and: even neatly 10 Mexico; the bisons, or 
hunched oxen, were found in great numbers: 
These bisons, which ‘formerly inhabited the — 
woods of Germany, Scotland, and other, not= 
thern countries, have probably passed from 
one continent to the other, and are become, 
like other animals, smaller in this new world; 
and as they lived in climates more or less cold, 
their hair became longer or shorier. ‘Their 
beards and hair is longer at Hudson’s Bay than 
at Mexico, and in general their hair is softer 
than the finest wool. We cannot, therefore, 
“avoid believing these bisons of the new con- 
tinent_are of the same species as those of the 
old ; they have preserved all the principal cha- 
racters, as the hunch upon the shoulders, the 
Yong hair under the muzzle, and on the hinder 
parts of the body, and the short legs and tail ; 
and by comparing what Fernandes, Fernandes, 
‘and every other historian and traveller of the 
new world have said, with what has been 
written concerning the bison of Europe, we — 
shall be convinced, that these animals are not 
of a different species. : 
Thus the wild and domestic ox, the ox of 
Europe, Asia, America, and Africa; the bona- 
sus, 
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sus, the aurochs, the bison, and the zebu, are 
all animals of {he same species, which accord- 
ing to the differences of climate, food, and 
treatment, have undergone all the variations 
we have explained, 'The ox is the most useful 
animal, and also the most universally dispersed ; 
_ for, excepting South America, he has been 
found in all parts; his constitution being equal- 
ly formed to withstand the ardour of the south, 
or rigours of thenorth. He appears to be an- 
cient-in every climate ; he is domestic in ci- 
vilized nations, and wild in desart countries or 
among unpolished people, -Hesupperts him- 
self by his own resources’ when in a state of 
| nature, and never loses the qualities relative 
to the serviceof man. The young wild calves, 
which are taken from their mothers in India 
or Africa, become in a very short time, as 
. tractable as those of the domestic kind ; and 
this natural conformity: is another striking 
proof of the identity of the species. : The gen- 
tleness of character in these animals indicates 
the natural flexibility of their bodies; for in all 
species in which we havediscoyered the charac- . 
terof gentleness, and which have been subjected 
to a domestic state, there are more varieties 
than can be found in those which have remain- .- 
ad wild through their character of inflexibility... 
> | cS Tf 
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If it be asked, whether the aurochs or the 
bison be the primitive race of oxen, a satisfac- 
tory answer may be drawn from the facts we 
“have just laid down. The hunch of the bison 
is, as it has been observed, no more than an ac- 

cidental character, which is defaced and lost in 
the mixture of the twokinds. The aurochs, or 
ox without a hunch, is, then, the most power- 
ful and predominant kind ; if it were other- 
wise, the hunch, instead of disappearing, 
would extend and remain upon every one of 
this mixt breed. Besides, this hunch of the 
bison, like that of the camel, is less the pro- | 
duction of Nature than the effect of labour, 
and the mark of slavery. Irom time imme- 
morial, in almost every quarter of the globe, 
the ox has been obliged to carry burdens ; 
the “habitual, and often excessive load, has 
deformed their backs ; and this deformity has 
been afterwards propagated through gene- 
rations. Undeformed oxen are no longer to 
be seen, but in these countrics where they 
have not made use of them as beasts of burden. 
In all Africa, and in the eastern continent, thé 
oxen are hunched, occasioned by their having 
always carried loads on their shoulders. In 
Europe, where they are only employed for 
draught, they have not undergone this deformed: 
alferation, which in the first piace probably 
proceeds. 
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proceeds from the compression of the loads, 
and in the second from the abundance of food ; 
for it disappears. when the animal is lean and 
poorly fed. Some enslaved and hunched oxen 
might have escaped or been abandoned in the 
woods, and where their posterity would be 
loaded with the same deformity, which, far 
from disappearing, may have encreased by the 
abundance of food peculiar to uncultivated 
countries, so that this second breed would 
spread over all the desart lands of the north 
and south, and pass into the New Continent, 
like other animals, whose nature can support 
the cold. What still more confirms the iden- 
tity of the species of the bison and aurochs, is, 
the bisons of North America ‘have sostrong a 
smell, that they have been called Musk Oxen 
by most travellers ; and, at the same time, -we 
find, by the accounts of many persons, that 
ihe aurochs, or wild ox of Prussia and Livo- — 
nia, has the same scent of musk. 
_ ‘There remains, therefore, but two species, 
the buffalo.and:the ox, out of all the names 
placed atthe head of this article, each-of which 
the ancient and modern naturalists have treated 
as separate and distinct. These two animals, 
although greatly resembling each other, both 
domestic, ofien living under thesame:roof, and 
Vou. VII H fed 
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fed in the same meadows, have neveriheles¢ 
constantly refused to unite though excited to 
it by their keepers. Their natures are more 
distant than that of the ass and the horse; 
there even appears to be a strong antipathy 
between them, for it is affirmed, that cows 
will not suckle young buffaloes, and the fe- 
male buffaloes refuse the same kindness to the 
other calves: The buffalo is of a more obsti< — 
nate nature, and less tractable than the ox: 
He obeys with great reluctance, and his tem 
pet is more coarse and brutal: Next to the 
hog, he is the filthiést of all domestic animals, 
and is very unwilling to be cleaned and dressed : 
His figure is very clumsy, and forbidding ; his 
look stupidly wild ; he stretches out his neck ir 
an ignoble manner, and carries his head in a 
very bad posture, almost always inclined to- 
wards the ground. He bellows hideously, with 
a tone much stronger and deeper than that of 
the bull. His legs are thin, his tail bare, his 
physiognomy dark, and his skin as black as his 
hair. He differs chiefly from the ox by the 
colour of his hide, which is easily perceived 
under his spare covering of hair.- His body 
is thicker and shorter than that of the ox; 
his legs are longer; his head proportionally 
much less; his horns are not so round, black, 
| and 
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and partly compressed, and he has a tuft of 
frizzled hair over his forehead. His hide is 
likewise thicker and harder than that of the 
ox. His flesh is black, and hard, and not only 
disagreeable to the taste, but repugnant to the 
smell. The milk of the female is not so good 
as that of the cow, but she yields a greater 
quantity. In hot countries, almost all the 
cheese is made of buffalo’s milk. The flesh 
of the young buffaloes, though killed during 
the sucking time, is not a bit better, The hide 
alone is of more value than all the rest of the 
animal, whose tongue is the only part that is 
fit to eat : this hide is firm, pretty light, and 
almost impenetrable. As these animals are 
Jarger and stronger than oxen they are yery 
serviceable; they make them draw, and not 
carry burdens; they lead them by the means 
of aring passed through their nose. Two buf- 
faloes harnessed, er rather chained, to a car- 
riage, will draw as much as four strong horses. 
As they caïry their necks and heads low, they 
employ the whole weight of their body in 
drawing, and their mass greatly surpasses that 
of a labouring horse, or ox. 

The height and thickness of the buffalo alone 
indicates, that he is a native of warm coun- 
dries. The largest quadrupeds belong to the 

| tom 
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torrid zone of the Old Continent; and the 
buffalo, for his magnitude, ought to be placed 
next to the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the 
hippopoiamus. The camel is taller but less 
thick, and also a native of the southern coun- 
tries of Africa and Asia. Nevertheless, buf- 
faloes live and multiply in Italy, in France, 
and in other temperate provinces. Those kept 
in the royal menagerie, have brought forth 
two or threé times; the female has but one at 
a birth, and goes with young about twelve 
months, which is another proof of the differ- 
ence between this species and that of the cow, 
who only goes nine months. It appears also, 
that these animals are more gentle and less 
brutal in their native country, and the warmer 
the climate the more tractable is their nature. 
In Egypt they are more tractable than in Italy; 
and in India more so thanin Egypt. Those of 
Italy have also more hair than those of Egypt, 
‘and those of Egypt more than those of India. 
Their coat is never entirely covered, because 
they are natives of hot countries ; and in ge- 
neral, large animals of these climates have 
little or no hair. | 

There are a great number of wild buffaloes 
in the countries of Africa and India, which 
are watered by large rivers, and where exten- 
sive pasturages are found. The wild buffaloes 
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go in droves and make great havock in culti- 
vated lands, but they never attack the human 
species, unless they are wounded, and are then 
very dangerous; for they make directly at 
their enemy, throw him down, and trample 
him under their feet. -They are, however, 
greaily terrified at the sight of fire, and are 
displeased at a red colour.  Aldrovandus, 
- Kolbe, and many other naturalists and travel- 
lers, assure us, that no person dare wear red 
cloaths in the country where the buffaloes are.* 
‘1 know not whether this aversion to fire and a 
red colour be general among the buffaloes: for 
there are but few among our oxen who grow 
angry at the sight of red cloaths. 

The buffalo, like all large animals of warm 
climates, is fond of bathing, and even of re- 
maining in the water; he swims well, and 
boldly trayerses the most rapid floods. As his 

iegs are longer than those of the ox, he runs 
‘also quicker. The Negroes of Guinea, and 
‘the Indians of Malabar, where the buffaloes 
are very numerous, often hunt them. They 
neither pursue nor attack them openly, but 

. climbing 


* Sonnini says, that he did not perceive the buffaloes of 
_ Egypt to be affected in this manner by a red colour, for all 
‘the inhabitants of this country wear round their neck and 
breast a chall of the same colour, without the buffaloes ap 
. 1 pearing to be affected or irritated, 


Cd 
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climbing up the trees, or hiding themselves in 
the thickets, which the buffaloes cannot pene- 
trate, on account of their horns, they wait for 
and kill them. Those people are fond of the 
flesh of the buffalo, and gain great profit by 
vending their hides and horns, which are hard- 
er and better than those of the ox. 

The animal, called,,at Congo, Empacassa 
or Pacassa, though very badly described by 
travellers, seeins to me to be the buffalo; and 
that which they have spoken of, under the name 
of Empabunga, or Impalunca, in the same 
country, may possibly be the bubalus, whose 
history we shall give wiih that of the antelope, 


SUPPLEMENT- 


M. DE QUERHOENT says, that altho’ 
the bisons invariably differ from the common 
oxen by the hunch on their backs, and their 
hair being longer, yet they breed in the Isle of 
France, and their flesh is preferable to that of 
European oxen; their hair is also smoother, 
their legs thinner, and their horns are longer, 
and after some few generations the hunch ‘en- 
tirety disappears. There was one brought te 
Holland from North America, which was 

nigh "carried 
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éarried about to different towns, by a Swede; in 


a large cage; this one had an enormous mane 


round his head, which was not hair, but a very 
fine wool, divided into locks like a fleece ; the 
skin was of a black colour, excepting on the 
hunch, where the hair was longer, and under 
that the skin was rather tawny; and to us this 
animal seemed to differ from the European by 
the hunch and woo! only. 

Bisons are said to have existed formerly in 
the north of Europe, and Gesner asserts, that 
even in his time there were some in Scotland : 
but 1 have been credibly informed by letters, 
both from England and Scotland, that not the 
smallest remembrance of them can be traced 
in that country. Mr. Bell, in his travels from 


Russia to China, mentions secing two species 


‘ 


of oxen in the northern parts of Asia, one of 
which was the auroclis, and the other what we, 
after Gmelin, have called the Tartarian, or 


- Grunting Cow, which seemed to be of the 


same species as the bison; and in which we 
find, by comparison, a perfect coincidence of 
characters, excepting that the former grunts 
and the latter bellows. 

Although the race of the bisons appear dif- 
fused in the Old Continent, from Madagascar 


and the point of Africa, and from the extent 


of 
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of the East Indies even to. Siberia, and that 
though they are met with in the new costinent, 
from the country of the Ilionois to Louisiana 
and Mexico, they havenever passed the isthmus 
of Panama, for there are not any bisons in 
South America, notwithstanding the, climate 
is perfectly agreeable to their nature, and Eu- 
ropean oxen multiply there as well as in any 
other place. 

: The best bulls and cows at Madagascar were 


brought from Africa, and. have a hunch on 


their backs; but the cows give very litile 
milk. In this island there are wild bisons in 
ihe forests, the flesh of which is not so good as 
that of our oxen. The natives of Agra hunt 
them on the mountain of Nerwer, in the road 
from Surat io Golconda, and which is sur- 
rounded with wood. | 
The zebu, as we formerly ed , is the 
bison as well as the ox in miniature, and 
though originally a native of warm regions, 
can nevertheless exist and multiply in tempe- 
rate ones, for in a letter I received from Mr. 
Colinson, dated London, December, 1764, he 
assures me, that the Dukes of Richmond and 


Portland had several of these animals ia their 


-parks, and which brought forth calves every 
year: they were originally brought from the 


D 


East- 


né “tt eS de 
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East Indies. He adds, that the females were 
much larger than the males, but that the hunch 
on the back was twice as big on the latter 
as the former ; that the young zebu sucks the 
mother like other calves; but that in our cli- 
mate the milk soon dries up, and that it is ne- 
cessary to have another female io bring them 
up; that the Duke-of Richmond ordered one | 
of them to be killed, when its flesh was found 
not to be near so good as that of the common 
Ox. | | 
There may also be small oxen without the 
hunch, which, like the zebu, constitute a par: 
ticular race; for Careri, in his journey from 
Ispahan to Schiras, saw two small cows, which 
had been sent as a present to the king, that did 
not exceed the size of calves; they were fed 
entirely upon straw, and yet were very fat.., 
As to the buffaloes, although they can make 
but little use of their horns, they are compel- 
‘led to fight lions and tigers in the Mogul’s 
country. These animals are numerous in 
warm and marshy countries, especially near 
rivers, for water.and a moist soil seems to be 
more necessary to them than a warm climate; 
there are not any of them therefore in Arabia, 
where the country is dry. They hunt the 
“wild buffaloes, but with great caution, as they 
_ You, VIII. ES | are 
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are very dangerous, and when wounded rush 
at their opponents with great fury. 

M. de Querhoént says, the body of the buf- 
falo, at the Cape of Good Hope, is about the 
size of our oxen, but his head is larger, and his 
legs shorter. They generally keep about the 
edge of the woods; and as lie has a bad sight 
he keeps his head near the ground, and when 
he observe any disagreeable object near him 
he makes a sudden dart upon it, making at the 
same time a most hideous bellowing, and on 
those occasions it is difficult to.escape him; 
but he is not so much to be feared in the open 
fields: his hair is commonly red, with a few 
black spots, and they are often seen together i in 
large flocks. | 


| TRE ZEBU. 
| FR 
WE have already spoken of this little ox 
under the article buffalo; but as there has been 
one brought to the royal menagerie since the 
impression of that article, we can now speak 


of it with greater exactness, and give an en- 
graving 
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gtaving of it done from life. I have also 
learned, by making new researches, that this 
small ox, to which I have given the name of 
sebu, (fig. 145.) is very probably the same 
animal which is called dant, or dant, in Nu- 
_ midia, and in some other northern provinces of — 
Africa, where it is very common, and that the 
name dant, which can belong to no other ani- 
mal but this we are treating of, has been trans- 
ported from Africa into America, and given 
to an animal which only resembles this by 
the size of his body, and who belongs to a 
different species. This dant of America is the 
tapir, or the maipouri; and in order that it may 
not be confounded with the dant of Africa, 
which is our zebu, we shall give the history 
of it in this volume. 


THE MUFLON, AND OTHER SHEEP. 
‘Foe 


THE weakest species of useful animals were 
rendered domestic the earliest ofany. The 
sheep and goat were subjugated before the 

| horse, the ox, or the camel. They were also 
tes | | transported: 
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transported from one climate to another witlt 
greater éasé ; hence the great variety which are 
to be met with in these species, and the diffs 
culty ofrecognizing the original breed of each. 
It is certain, as we have proved, that our dos — 
. mestié shéep, as they at present exist, could 
hot support themselves without the assistance 
of man; it is, therefore, evident that Nature 
did not produce them as they at present are; 
but that they have degenerated under our cate’; 
consequently we must search among the wild 
animals for those which comé the nearest to 
the sheep; we must compare them with ‘the do- 
mestie sheep of foreign countries, examine thé 
different causes of the alteration, change, and . 
degeneration, which has had such influencé 
upon the species, and endeavourto restore all 
these various and pretended species to a pris 
mitive race, as we have done in. that ofthe ox. 
The sheep, with which we are acquainted, 
is only to. be met with in Europe, and some 
of the temperate provinces of Asia ; if trans- 


ported into Guinea, it-loses its wool, and is 


covered with hair, it decreases in fertility, and 
its flesh has no longer the same taste, It can- 
not subsist in very cold countries, though a 
breed of sheep is to be found in cold climates, 
especially in Icelandy who have many horns, 

short 
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short tails, and harsh thick wool, nnder which, 
as in almost every animal in the north isa 
second lining; 6f a softer, ’ finer, and thicker 
wool. In warm ‘countries, on the contrary; 
ithe sheep have generally shorthorns and a long 

tail, some of which are covered with wool, 
others with heir, anda third kind with a mix- 
ture of wool and hair. The first of liese sheep 
ofa wan country is that commonlycalled Bar- 
bary sheep, or the Arabian sheep, which resem-, 
bles thedomestic kind excepting the tail which 
_ isso loaded: with fat, as to be often more than 
a foot broad, and weighs upwards of twenty 
pounds. This sheep has nothing remarkable 
but his tail which he carries as if a pillow was 
fastened to his hinder parts. Among this kind 
of sheep, there are some whose tails are so long 
and heavy, that the shepherds are obliged to 
fasten small boards with wheels to them, to 
enable the animal to walk along. In the 
. Levant, these sheep are cloathed with a very 
fine wool, while in warm countries, as Mada- 
gascar, and the Indies, they are covered with 
hair. The superabundence of fat, which in 
our sheep fixes about the kidneys, ia these ani- 
mals descends upon the vertebra of the tail ; 
the other parts of their body are less charged 
with itthan our fed sheep. This variety is to 
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_ be attributed to the climate, the food, and the 
care of men; for these broad, or long-tailed 
sheep, are domestic like ours; andeven'demand 
more care and management. This: breed is 
much more dispersed than the common kind. 
They are common in Tartary, Persia, Syria, 
Egypt, Barbary, Ethiopia, Madagascar, and 
even as far as the Cape of Good Hope: | 3 
In the islands of the Archipelago,and chiefly 
in the island of Candia, there is a breed of do- 
mestic sheep, of which Belon has given the 
figure and description under the name of strep 
sicheros: this sheep is of the make and size 
of our common kind ; it is like that covered 
with wool, and only differs from it by the 
horns, which are erect, and in form a a 
screw.* | 4 
In short, in the warmest nine of à fée 
and India, there is a breed of large sheep with 
tough hair, short horns, hanging ears, and a 
kind of dewlap under theneck. This sheep, 
Leo Africanus, and Marmol call adimain, and 
it is known: to the naturalists by the names 
of the Senegal ram, the Guinea ram, the An- | 
gola sheep, &c. He is domestic, like ours, and 
like him, subject to varieties. The sheep, 
though they materia in particular ‘characters, 
resemble 


* Sonnint observes that this race is also very common in 
Hungary and Austria wherei itis called gacki, 
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resemble each other so much in other respects 
that we cannot doubt they are of the same 
kind. Of all domestic sheep, this appears to 
approach nearest to a state of nature ; he is 
larger, stronger, quicker, and consequently 
more capable of supporting himself ; but as he 
is only found in the hottest countries, and can- 
not bear cold, and as he does not exist in his 
own climate in a wild state, but is domestic 
and obliged to the care of man for his sup- 
port we cannot regard him as the primitive 
breed, from which all the rest have derived 
their origin. 
Inconsidering domestic sheep, therefore, ace 
cording to the difference of climate, we find, 
1. The sheep of the north, who have many 
horns, and whose wool is coarse. The sheep 
of Iceland, Gothland, Muscovy, and other 
parts of the north of Europe, have all coarse 
hair, and appear to be of the same breed. 

2. Our sheep whose wool is very good 
and fine in.the mild climates of Spain and 
Persia, but in hot countries changes to a rough 
hair. We have already observed the con- 
formity in the influence of the climates of 
Spain and Chorazan, a province of Persia, 
upon the hair of goats,cats, and rabbits; it acts 
inthe same manner upon the wool of sheep, 
which 
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which is very fine in dei and still finer in 
that of Persia. 

3. The broad-tailed ra whose wool is 
also very fine in temperate countries, such as 


Persia, Syria, and Egypt; but which in warm 


countries, changes into hair more or less 
_ COATS. |.» 

_ 4 The strepsicheros, or Candian sheep, who 
le ours both in wool and make, except 
ing the horns, which are erect, and in the form 
of a screw. 

5. The NES or alte uae of Senegal! 
and India, which are covered with hair more 
or less short or coarse according to the heat 
of the climate. All these sheep are only var 
rieties of the same species, and. certainly 
would produce with each other, since we know 
from experience that the he goat, whose species 


is further distant, copulates with our ewes. But | 


though these five or six races of domestic sheep 


_ are all varieties of the same species, entirely 


produced by the difference of climate, treat: 
ment, and food, yet none of them appear te 
be the primitive stock from whence the others 
sprung; nor is there any of them strong or 
swift enough either to resist, or avoid, carni- 
vorous animals, by flight. They all equally 

=e . need 


_ 


Lngravdter Bars Button . 


eUoufton . 
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need care and protection, and must all, there- 
‘fore, be looked upon as degenerate races, 
formed by the hands of man, and multiplied 
for his use. At thé same that he fed, culti- 
vated, and increased these domestic races, he 
neglected, ‘hunted, ‘and ‘destroyed the wild 
breed, which being stronger and less tractable, 
would, consequently, be mor re troublesome, and 
Jess useful; they are, therefore, only to be met . 
‘with in small numbers, and in thinly inhabited — 
places, where they can support themselves. — 
‘In the mountains of Greece, in the islands of © 
Cyprus, Sardinia, 7 and Corsica, and in the 
desarts of Tartary, the animal, which we call 
the mujlon (fig. 159), is stillto be found, and 
which in my opinion is the primitive stock of 
all the varieties of sheep; he lives in a state of 
nature, and subsists and multiplies without the 
help of man; he resembles. the several kinds of 
domestic sheep more than any other wild ani- 
mal ; he is more lively, stronger, and swifter, 
than any of them ; his head, forehead, eyes, 
and face, ce Tike the ram’s S 5 here Polly ae 


| PNR heis of the same e species, aha 
the primitive stock of the different breeds. 
‘VOL, VIII. _K The 
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The only difference betwixt the muflon: and 
our sheep is, that the first is covered with hair 
instead of wool; but we have already observed, 
that even in domestic sheep the wool is not 
an essential character, but a production of tem- 
perate climates, since in hot countries these 
same sheep have no wool, and. are all covered 
with hair; and that, in cold countries, their 
wool. is as coarse as hair.. Hence it is not 
astonishing that the primitive wild sheep,.who 
must have endured cold and heat, have lived 
-and. increased without shelter in the woods and 
deserts should not be covered with wool, which 
he would soon be deprived of among the 
thickets; and its nature would, in.a short time, 
be changed by the action of the air,.and in- 
temperature of the seasons:. Besides, when a 
he-goat copulates with a domestic ewe,. the 
produce is a kind of muflon, for the lamb is 
covered with hair, and'is not a barren mule, 
but a mongrel, which: returns towards the 
original species, and which appears to indicate, 
that the goats and domestic sheep have some- 
thing in.common with their origin; and, as we 
know by experience, that the he-goat very 
readily copulates. with the ewe, but that the 
yam is incapable of impregnating the she-goat,. 
it is not to be doubted, that, when these ani- 
mals. 
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rails are in a domestic state, the goat is the 
predominant species. Thus our sheep is a 
species much more degenerated than that of 
the goat, and there is every reason to believe 
that if the muflon were brought to the she-goat, 
instead of a domestic ram, she would produce 
kids approaching nearer to the species of the 
goat, as the lambs produced between the he- 
goat and ewe return nearer:to the-species of the 
ram. 

‘I know that naturalists, who have founded 
their knowledge of Natural History on the 
distinction of some particular characters, may 
make some objections to this doctrine, and, 
therefore, I shall endeavour to anticipate them. 
The first character of the sheep, they will say, 


- isto be clothed with wool, and that of the 


goat with hair. ‘The second character of the 
ram is to have circular horns, which turn 
backwards, and that of the he-soat is to have 
them straight and erect. These, they will 
aflirm, are the distinctive and infallible marks 
by which sheep and goats will always be dis- 
tinguished ; for as to the rest, they cannotavoid 
. acknowledging, they belong to them both in 
common. Neither have incisive teeth in the 
-wpper jaw, buteach of them have eight in the 
dower ; both want the canine teeth, and both 
| WE ae! have 
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have cloven feet, simple and. permanent horns, 
teats in the same parts of the belly, both. live 
upon herbage, and: ruminate. The internal 
organization. has still a greater resemblance, for 


it appears to be absolutely the same; thenum-=: . 


ber and form of their stomachs, the disposition 


of the viscéra and. intestines, the substance. of 


their flesh, the qualities of the fat and seminal, _ 


liquor, the time they, go with young, and the. 
length of their lives, are perfectly the same.: 


There only remains, then, the wool and. the 


horns, by which these two species can be dis-: 
tinguished; but we have already demonstrated, 
by facts, that wool is not.so much, a substance, 
ofnature as a production of climate, assisted; 
by the care of man. The sheep of. hot and 
cold countries, and.those which are: wild, have: 
no wool, but hair, while the goats in. very: 
mild. countries have rather wool, than hair, for. 
that of the Angola goat is finer than the. 


wool ofoursheep. ‘This character, therefore, 


is notessential, but purely accidental, and:even. 
equivocal, since it equally belongs to, or is! 


deficient, in both species, according to the dif- 


ference of: climate. The character of. the. 


horns appears to be still more uncertain; they, 
vary in number, size, form, and direction, In 
our domestic sheep the rams have commonly. 

phates horns, 
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horns, and the ewes have none; nevertheless, 

I have seen in our flocks rams without horns 
and ewes with them; and sheep not only with 
two but four horns: The sheepof the North, 
and of Iceland, (fig. 140) have sometimes even 
eight. In hot countries the rams have only 

two very short horns, and often are deficient of 

them as well as the ewes. In some the horns 
are smooth and round, in others they are 
furrowed and flat, and the points instead of 
turning back, are often bent and come forward, 

&c. This character, therefore, is not more 

constant than the first, and consequently, not 

sufficient to constitute a different species; the 
‘largeness of the tail has also been considered, 
_ by some naturalists, as an essential distinction, 
and from the difference in the size of that, the 
wool, and the horns, they have made seven or 
eight different species of these animals, which. 

we havereduced.to one; and this reduction ap- 
pears to be so well founded, that we are not 
afraid of its being contradicted by future ob- 
- servation. 

_ It appeared necessary in composing the His- 
tory of Wild Animals, to consider them one 
by one, and independently of genus; but on 
the. contrary, in domestic animals, it appears: 
requisite even to extend the genera; because, 
in Nature, there only exists individuals, and: 

of succession 
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succession of individuals, that is, species. Men 
have had no influence on independent animals, - 
but they have greatly altered, modified, and» 
changed domestic ones; therefore, we have 
made physical and real generas, greatly dif- 
ferent from metaphysical and arbitrary ones, 
which have never existed but in idea. These 
physical genera, are in reality composed of all _ 
the species, which by our management have 
been modified and changed, and as all these 
species so differently altered by the-hand of + 
man, have but one common and simple origin 
in nature, the whole genus ought to form but 
one species. For example, in writing the bis- 
tory of tigers, we have admitted as many 
species as are found in all the different parts 
ofthe world, because, we are certain that man 
has never subjected, nor changed the species 
of those untractable animals, which subsist at 
present such as Nature preduced them. It is 
the same with all other free and independent 
animals. But in composing the history of oxen: 
and sheep, we have reduced all the first under: 
the species of a single ox ; and the latter under 
that of a single sheep, because, it is also cer- . 
tain, that man, and not Nature, has preduced 
the different kinds which we have enume- 
rated. Every thing concurs to support this 
idea, which, although clear in itself, may not, 


perhaps, 
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“perhaps, be sufficiently understood. That all 
the. different oxen produce together, we have 
demonstrated by the experience of M. de la 
Nux, and the testimonies of Messrs. Mentzelius: 
and Kalm; that the sheep also produce with 
one another, with the muflon, and even with 
the he-goat; I know from my own experience. 
All the different kinds of oxen, therefore, are 
‘no more than one species, and all the sheep 
but another, however extended the genus of 
both may be. | 

+ I shall never cease to repeat (seeing the im- 
portance of the subject) that it is not by trivial 
particular characters. we can judge of Nature, 
er distinguish the species; that methodical 
arrangements, far from elucidating the History 
of Animals, serve but to obscure it by multi- 
-plying unnecessary denominations and species; 
by making arbitrary genera which. are notin 
Nature, and perpetually confounding real 


- beings with imaginary creatures; by giving 


false ideas of the characteristics of the species, 
and mixing or separating them without foun- 
dation, without knowledge, and often without 
having seen a single individual. It is hence 
that our nomenclators constantly deceive 
‘themselves, and write almost as many errors 
as lines. We have already given so many 

examples of this, that he must be blindly 
: prejudiced: 
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Sd dot indeed, that can in the least doubt 
them. Monsieur Gmelin speaks very sensibly 


on this subject, when treating of the animal i in 


question. * ; 
Weare convinced, as M. Gmelin observes, 
that we cannot acquire a knowledge of Nature, 


but by making a judicious use of our senses, by 


reflecting, seeing, comparing, and, at the same 
time, by rejecting the bold freedom of forming 
methodical orders, and minute systems, in 
which animals are classed without the authors 
having seen them, and of which they are only 
acquainted with the names; names which are 


often equivocat, obscure, and misapplied. . 


The wrong use of these names confounds the 
ideas in vague and indefinite words, and drowns 


the truth in a torrent of error. We are also 


convinced, after having compared the living 
mouflon with the description of M. Gmelin, 


that the argali is the same animal. We have - 


said they are found in Europe, and in warm 
countries, such as Greece, the island of Cy- 
prus, Sardinia, and Corsica; nevertheless, they 


are found also, and in great numbers, in all ' 


the mountains of the southern parts of Siberia, 
under a climate rather cold than tempe- 


rate, and where they appear even to be 


_ bigger, enter, and more vigorous. He 
| might, 
* Vide Voyage à Kamtscatka, par M. Gmelin, 
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might, therefore, have stocked the north and: 
south parts; and his posterity have become do- 
mestic ; after having long endured the rigours’ 
of ‘this: ‘condition, he might have dégenerated; 
taking’ rélative characters, and new habits of 
body; gage to Na détente a ee 
being sas: ‘perpetuated by ste : 
liave given 'rise to our domestic, and'all other 
Kinds’ of sheép, of which’ we have heretofore 
PRE 


die SUPPLEMENT. P 
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IN thé year 1774; a ram was exhibited’ at 
the fair of St! Germain, as a‘ram of the Cape 
of Good Hope; but we found it had’ been 
purchased at Tunis, and considered it to be 

_ of the same species as the Barbary sheép, (fig. 
‘141. ) béfore mentioned, for it ‘differed’ ‘only by. 
the headland tail: being somewhat’ more short 
and thick’ yet by way of distinction, we have 
called’ it tie yam of Tunis. (fig. 142.) His 
legs were shorter than those of our common 
_ shéep; “he was plentifully clothed with wool, 
and his horiis both in size and shape neatly ré- 
sembled- the’ Barbary’ sheep. In the same 
| year, and at the same place, there was also 
‘VOL. VIILe L another 
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another shewn under the name of the Mor-- 
vant of China, (fig. 143.) which was remark- 
able for having a sort of mane on his neck, 
and long hairs hanging: down under his throat,, 
which were a. mixture of red and grey, and. 
full ten inches long; the. mane extended to 
about the middle of the back, the hairs of 
which were not so. long as those under the 
throat,; were more red, mixed with a few 
brown and black ones; the wool which :co-- 
vered the other part of the body was rather 
curled, near three inches long, and of a bright 
yellow; his legs were red, spotted with yel- 
low, and his tail yellow and white; he was. 


not so high as the common rams, and more — 


resembled: the Indian rams than them ;:he had 
a very.large belly, in appearance like that of 
an ewe with young, and. his horns were like 
those of the common kind. | 


From what we have since: observed we are | 


_ the more convinced in our former opinion, 


that the muflon is the original stock of all 
other sheep, and that be has a constitution 


sufficiently strong to live either in cold, tem: … 


perate, or warm climates. M. Steller Says, 
that the rams of Kamtschatka have the man- 
ner of the goat, and the hair of the rein-deer ; 
that some of their horns weigh more than thir- 
ty pounds; that they age as active as.roe- 

buck, 


| 


f 
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‘bucks, and live upon the edges of mountains, 
‘that their flesh is good, but they are princi- 
pally hunted for their skins. 

There remain but very few real muflons in 
‘Corsica, the many wars in that island having 
probably been the cause of their: desiruction, 
but the present race of sheep still retain a re- 
semblance to them in their figures, as I obser- 
ved to be the case in one I saw in August, 

1774, belonging to the Duc de Vrilliére. 


THE. AXIS. 


THIS animal being only known by the 
vague names of the hind of Sardinia, and the 
deer of the Ganges, we have preserved the 
“name given him by Belon, and which he bor- 
rowed from Pliny ; because, the character of 
Pliny’s axis agrees with this animal, ‘and the 
name has never been applied to any other ; ; and, 
therefore, we are not afraid of falling into con- 
* fusion or error, for a generic denomination, 
joined to an cpithet derived from the climate, — 
_is not a name, buta phrase, by which we may 
. confound one animal with others of his genus, 

AS, 
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.as this with the stag, although, perhaps,: it is 


really, distinct both in species and climate. 


The axis (fig. 144,).isone of the small number 
of ruminating. animals who has horns like the 
«stag. He has the shape and. swiftness of the 
fallow-deer. But what distinguishes him from 

-both is, his; having, the horns of the, former, 

and figure of the latter ; his -hody. is marked 

with white spots;* elegantly disposed, and se- 
parated one from another ; and lastly, he is,a 
native of warm countries;+ while the stag 
and fallow-deer have their coats generally of 

a uniform colour, and are to be met with in 

greater numbers in cold and temperate regions 

than in warm climates. 

The gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences 
have given the figure and description of the 
_ interior parts of this animal, but say very little 
. of his exterior form, and iE ease with, respect 
.to his history. They have only called him 


the 


- 


. * The axis is ‘ston the size of the fallow-deer, the ground 
.colour of his body is a greyish yellow beautifully marked 
with white spots; his belly is white, as is also the under part 
of his tail, while the upper inclines to red. 

+ Inever saw, at Senegal, any stag with horns like those 
in France. Voyage de le Maire.—There are stags i in the pe- 
ninsula of ladia, on this side the Ganges, whose bodies are 
interspersed with. white spots. /% oyage de la Compagnie des 
Indes de Hollande—There are. stags at Bengal spotted like 
tigers. Voyage de Luillier. 
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the Sardinian hind, because, probably, they 
received. that name from the royal menagerie, 
Where. there is one of them ; but. there is no 
proof of this, animal's being a native of Sardi- 
nia. No author has mentioned that he exists 
_in, that island, as à wild animal ; but on the 
contrary, wesee by the passages we have quo- 
ted, that he is found in the warmest countries 
of Asia. Thusthe denomination of Sardinian 
kind, has been falsely applied; that of the 
. Ganges stag agrees best, if he. really were. of 
, the same species as the stag, since {hat part of 
India, w hich the Gan ges fat appears to be 
his native country. . He is also to be met with 
in Barbary, and, it is probable, that the spot- 
_ ted fallow-deer of the, Cape of Good Hope, is 
the same animal, 
We have already remarked, that no species 
_ approaches so near each othe er, as that of the 
_ fallow-deer to the stag : nevertheless, the axis 
appears to be an intermediate shade between 
_the two. _Hexesembles the fallow deer in the 
_size of his body, length of his tail, and. his 
coat, which is the same. during his whole 
dife s the only essential difference is in his 
horns, whieh nearly, r resemble those of the 


“tag. The axis, therefore, may be only .a 


_yariety depending on the climate, and not a 


firent species trom that of the fallow- deer; 
for, 
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for, although he is a native of the warmest 
‘countries of Asia, he exists and multiplies 
easily in Europe. There are many herds of’ 
them in the royal menagerie; and they pro- 
duce together as freely as the fallow-deer. It 
has never, however, been observed, that they 
mix either with the fallow-deer, or with the 
stags, and this is the cause of our presuming, 
that they are not a variety of one or the other, 
but a particular and intermediate species. 
But as no direct and decisive experiments on 
this subject have yet been made, and as no 
necessary means has been used to oblige these 
animals to unite, we will not positively affirm 
that they are two different species, | 
We have already seen, under the articles of : 
stag and fallow-deer, how many instances these 
animals give of varieties, especially in the co- 
lour of their hair. The species of the fallow- 
deer and stag, without being very numerous 
in individuals, is universally diffused; both 
are met with in either continent, and both are 
subject to a great number of varieties, which 
appear to form lasting kinds. ‘The whitestags, 
which are à very ancient race, since the Greeks 
and Romans mention them, and the small 
brown stags, which we ha.e cal'ed Corsican 
stags, are not the only varieties of this species. 
‘There is in Germany another race, known in 
that 
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that country by thename of Brandhertz,and by. 
our hunters by that of the Stag of Ardennes. 
This stag is larger than a common stag, and 
differs from other stags not only by its deeper . 
colour, being almost black, but also by long. 
hair upon the shoulders and on the throat. 
This kind of mane and beard give him some 
affinity, the first to: the horse, and the latter to 
the goat. The ancients have given to this. 
_ stag the compound names of Hippelaphus and. 
Tragelaphus.' As these denominations have. 
occasioned critical discussions, in which the. 
most learned naturalists are not agreed, and as 
Gesner, Caius, and others, have said, that the. 
hippelaphus was the rein-deer, we shall here 
give the reasons which have occasioned.us ta 
_ think differently, and have led us to suppose 
. that the hippelaphus of Aristotle is the same 
animal as the tragelapbus of Pliny,.and that 
both these names equally denote the stag. of 


_ Ardennes. | 


Aristotle gives to his hippelaphus a kind 
of mane upon the neck and upon the upper 
part of the shoulders, a beard under the 
. throat, horns to the male resembling those of . 
the roe-bucks, and no horns to the female. 
He says, that the hippelaphus is of the size 


of a stag, and is found among the Aracho- 


tas, 
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138 ‘a’pcoblé of ‘India, where wild’ oxen dre? 
also to Dé met with, whose bodies ate rôbust;” 
théir skins black, their’ muzzles raised; ahd 
_ their’ horns bent more backwards than those’ 
of the doméstic oxen. It’ must ‘be'ackhow® 
lédged, that ‘Atistotle’s characters‘ of ‘the hips 
pelaphus; agree nearly with’ those’ of! thé 
rein-deer and the stag of Ardennes 3: they” 
both have long Wair upon thè néck and'shotls 
ders, and also on the throat,‘ which’ forms’ 
a kind of beard on thé gullet,-and not où 
thé chin; but the’ hippelaphus; being only 
of the size of the ‘stag; differs'in' that front 
thé rein-deer; who is much larger: and what 
appears tome decisive on thé question is; 
that the rein-deer’ being an animal belonging 
to cold countries, never’ existéd’ among'tlie 
Arachotas: The country of the Arachotas 
is one of the provinces which Alexander tra® 
velled over! in his expedition into India} it 
is situated beyond Mount Caucasus;' between 
| Persia’ and India This hot climate never 
produced añyÿ rein-deer, as they’ cannet exist 
cven in temperate countries, and are only to 
be met with in the northérn regions of botli 
continents. Stags, on the contrary, dre not 
particularly attached to the north, but ate to 
be found in great numbers in warm'and tem 

perate 
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perate climates. Thus we cannot doubt but 
the hippelaphus of Aristotle, which is met 
with among the Arachotas, and in the same 
countries with the buffalo, is the stag of Are 
dennes, and not the rein-deer. 

If we now compare what Pliny says upon 
the tragelaphus with what Aristotle says upon 
the hippelaphus, and both with Nature, we 
shall find, that the tragelaphus is the same ani- 
mal as the hippelaphus, and therefore the same 
as our stag of Ardennes, Pliny says, that the 
tragelaphus is of the stag species,* and only 
differs from him by the beard and the hair on 
his shoulders. These characters are positive, 
and can only be applied to the stag of Arden- 
nes ; for Pliny speaks elsewhere of the rein- 
deer under the name of Alcé. We think ours - 
selves, therefore, sufficiently warranted to pro- 
nounce, that the tragelaphus of Pliny, and the 
hippelapustof Aristotle, both denote the animal 
we call the Stag of Ardennes; and that the axis 
of Pliny is the animal commonly called the 
Ganges Stag. Though names have no influ- 
ence on Nature, yet an explication of them is 
doing service to those whostudy her produce 
tions. | | 
VOL. VIII. M SUP- 
_* Eadem est specie (cervi videlicet) barba tantum; et ar- 


morum villo distans quem #ragelaphon vocant non alibi quamæ 
juxta Phasius amnem nascens. Pliny. Hist. Lib. viii.c, 33. 
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IN aletter I received from Mr. Colinson, in 
1765, he informed me that the Duke of Rich- 
mond had several of the spagies of the Ganges 
Stags, or, as I have called it, Axis, in his park; 
that they lived familiarly with the fallow-deer, 
did not form separate herds, but even propa- 
gated together, and that from the intermixture 
beautiful varieties were produced. 

There was a male and female Chinese fal- 
low-deer in the royal menagerie in the year 
1764; they were above two feet four inches in 
height; they were dark brownon the body and 
tail, mixed in several places with large yellow 
hairs, and yellow on the belly and legs. T hough 
smaller than either the fallow-deer or axis, it. 
was probably only a variety of the latter, and 
with whom it might intermix and be perpe- 
tuated even in France, especially as they are 
both natives of the eastern regions of Africa.* 

| THE 


: # Sonnini observes, that the snout of the axis is. shorter 
than that of the stag, and his head is nearly as Jong as that 
of the fallow deer. 
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THE TAPIR. 


THE Tapir: ( vs 146, ) is the rs anis 
salt in America, ‘of that. New World, where, 
“as we have before observed, animated Nature 

seems. to be lessened, or rather has not had 
time to arrive atiits full dimensions. In place 
of the colos ul masses; : which the ancient lands 
of Asia produce ; instead of the elephant, rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus, camel, &c. we only 
meet, in these new countries with: animals 
modelled upon a small scale; the tapir, lama, 
pacos, and cabiais, are above twenty times 
smaller than those they should be compared 
‘with in the old continent. Matter is not only 
used here with prodigious parsimony, but even 
the forms are imperfect, and appear to have 
failed or been neglected, The animals of South 
America, which alone properly belong to this 
new continent, are almost all without tusks, - 
horns, and _ tails ; their figure is grotesque, — 
their bodies and limbs ill proportioned, and 
some, as the ant-eaters, sloth, &c. are so 

; miserably 
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miserably formed, that they scarcely have the 
faculties of moving or of eating; with pain 
they drag ona languishing life in the solitude 
of a desart, and cannot subsist in the inhabited 
regions, where man and powerful animals 
would have soon destroyed.them. 

The tapir is of the size of a small cow or 
zebu, but without horns or tail; his legs are 
short, and his body arched like that of a hog. 
When young his coat is spotted like that of 
the stag, and afterwards becomes of an uni- 
form dark brown colour. His head is thick 
and long, with a kind of trunk like the rhino- 
ceros ; he hasten cutting teeth, and ten grind- 
ers, in each jaw; a character which separates 
him entirely from the ox, and other rumi- 
nating animals. As we have only some skins 
of this animal, and a drawing which M. de la 
Condamine favoured us with, we cannot do 
better than refer to the descriptions given of 
him from life, by Marcgrave* and Barreret, 
at the same time, subjoining what travellers 
and historians have said concerning him. 

The tapir appears to be a dull and gloomy 

| animal, 
if en Hist. Brasil. | 

_ + The tapir, or, as he is sometimes called, the Maipouris 
is an amphibious animal, being as much in the water as on 
land; he has very short hair, interspersed with black and 
white hairs. Nat. Hist. par Barrerc, | 
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animal, who never stirs out but in the night,* 
and delights in the water, where he oftener lives 
thanupon land: he chiefly lives in marshes, and 
seldom goes far from the borders of rivers or 
lakes. When alarmed, pursued, or wounded, 
he plunges into the water, and remains under 
it until he has passed toa considerable distance. 
These customs, which he has in common with 
the hippopotamus, have made some naturalists 
imagine him to be of the same species; but 
they differ as much from each other in nature 
as the climates are distant which they inhabit. 
To be assured of this, there needs no more 
than to compare the descriptions we have re- 
cited, with those we have given of the hippo- 
potamus. Although the tapir inhabits the wa- 
ter, he does not feed upon fish; and although 
his mouth is armed with twenty sharp and in- 
cisive teeth, he is notcarnivorous. He lives 
upon plants and roots, and makes no use of 
his weapons against other animals. He is ofa 
mild and timid nature, and flies from every 
attack or danger. [is legs are short, and his 
body heavy, -but, notwithstanding, he runs 
very swift, and swims still better than he runs. 
His skin is ofa very firm texture, and so bound 
together 
* Sonnini says, that it is true the tapir goes ouc priaci- 
pally in the night, but he is also to be met with in the day, 
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| togethe or that it often resists a bullet. His flesh 
is insipid and coarse; nevertheless the Indians 
FA eat it’ They commonly go in companies, and 
3 ‘are found in’ Brasil, Paraguay, Guiana, and 
in all the extent of South America, from the 
ame! of Sabie ‘8 are’ NAS 
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CHE Bebra ( fig 146. )is perhaps the hand . 
a of allo wat ï drupe pe : 


horse, - 


has the figure and gracefulness 0 of the 
with the swiftness of the stag. His striped robe 
of black and white ribbands, is alternately diss 
posed with so much regularity and symmetry, 
that it seems as if nature had made use of the 


rule and compass: The alternate bands of | 


black and white, are the: more singular, as they 


are strait, parallel, and as exactly divided, as 
| those ofa striped stuf besides they extend not 
only: over the body, uto 


ver the | head, thighs, 


legs, and even the cat s and tail; so that, ata 


distance, this animal appears as if he was 
: oe adorned ‘with ribbands, disposed ii 


a tegular 
ant manner over every part of the body. 
"in the females , these bands are alicrnatel y black 

and 
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and white; in: the males they are black and 
yellow; but the shades are always lively and 
brilliant, upon a short, fine; and thick hair, the 
lustre of which incieases the beauty of the co- 
lours. The zebra, in general, is less than the 
horse, and bigger than the ass. : Although he 
has often been compared to these two animals, 
by the names of the wild horse and the striped 
ass, he isa copy of neither, but might rather 
be called their model, if all were not equally 
original in Nature, and if every. species had 
not an equal right to creation. 
The zebra, then, is neither a horse nor an 
ass, for we have never learnt that he intermixes 
with either, though trials have often been made 
for that: purpose, She-asses, when in heat, 
were presented to the zebra, which was in the 
menagerie of Versailles, in the year 1761; but 
he disdained them, or rather, shewed no sign | 
of emotions ; he played with, and even mount: 
ed on them, but without any external marks 
of desire; and this coldness could be attributed 
to no other cause than the disagreement of 
their natures; for this zebra was then four 
_ years of age, and was very lively and alert in 
every other exercise.. 

+ The zebra is not{he animal the chai have 

Mpantigaet! under the name of oxagre, In the 
. Levant, 
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Levant, in the eastern parts of Asia, and in the 
north of Africa, there exists a beautiful race of 


asses, which, like the finest horses, are natives 


of Arabia. This race differs from the common 
kind, by the largeness of the body, the slen- 
derness of the legs, and the lustre of the hair. 
They are of an uniform colour, commonly of 
a fine mouse grey, with a black cross on the 
back and shoulders, sometimes they are of a 
bright grey, with a flaxen cross, These asses 
of Africa and Asia, although more beautiful 
‘ban those of Europe, are originally, and 
equally descended from the onagres, or wild 
asses, which are still in great plenty in East 
and South Tartary, Persia, Syria, the islands 
_ of the Archipelago, and all Mauritania. The 
onagres differ from our domestic asses only by 
the qualities resulting from freedom and inde- 


pendenee; they are stronger and swifter, and — 


have more courage and vivacity ; the form of 
their body is the same, but they have longer 
hair,and this difference varies again according: 
to their condition, for our asses would have 
hair equally long, if it was not cut off at the 


age of four or five months. The hair of 


young asses is at first nearly as long as that of 
young bears. The hide of the wild ass is also 
harder than that of the domestic kind, and we 

are 
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are informed that it is covered with small 
tubercules, and it is even said that the shagreen 
brought from the Levant, and which we em- 
ploy for so many purposes, is made of these 
wild asses skin. But neither the onagres, nor 
the beautiful asses of Arabia, can be looked 
upon as the stock of the zebra species, though 
they resemble them. in figure and swiftness. 
That regular variety of the climate of the 
zebra has never been exhibited by either of 
them. This beautiful species is singular, and 
very distant from any other. The zebra is 
also of a different climate from the onagre, 
being only to be met with in the most eastern 
and southern parts of Africa, from Ethiopia to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and from thence into 
Congo. He exists neither in Europe, Asia, 
America, nor in the northern parts of Africa. 
Those, which some travellers tell us they saw 
at the Brasils, had been transported thither . 
from Africa. Others, which have been seen 
in Persia and in Turkey, have been brought 
thither from Ethiopia; and, in short, those 
which we have seen in Europe come almost 
entirely from the Cape of Good Hope. This 
point of Africa is their native climate, and 
where the Dutch have employed all their en- 
deavours to tame and render them domestic, 
VoL. VI. N © withont 
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‘without having: hitherto been able to succeed. 
That which was the subject of this description 
Was very wild when he arrived at the royak 
menagerie in France, and is not yet entirely 
tamed ; nevertheless, he has been brought ta 
let a man sit on a saddle, but great precaution: 
is necessary, as two men are obliged to hold 
« the bridle while the third is on his back. His. 
mouth is very hard ; his ears are so sensible 
that he winces whenever they aretouched. He. 
is restive, like a vicious horse, and obstinate as 
a mule. But, perhaps, the wild horse, and the. 
onagre, are equally untractable, and, possibly,. 
if the zebra was accustomed to obedience, and: 
to a domestic state, from his earliest days, he 
might become as gentle asthe ass or the horse, . 
and might be substituted in their room. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


ESS 


ALTHOUGH the ass is to be met with, . 
either in a wild or domestie state, in almost. 


every country of the old continent, under a 


warm or temperate climate, yet there was na 
| such 
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suchanimalin thenew,uponits first discovery. 
They were, however, soon after transported 
from Europe, and multiplied so fast in Ames 
rica, that they may be said to be equally nu- 
merous in the four quarters of the globe; but 
it is not so with the zebra; he seems confined 
to the southern parts of Africa, and especially 
about the Cape of Good Hope, - although 
Lopez has asserted that they are more abun- 
dant in Barbary than in Congo, and Dapper 
says the same in favour of the forests of 
Angola. 

Notwithstanding the superiority this animal 
maintains over the ass, from the elegance of 
his figure, and beauty of colours, yet he appears 
to be somewhat of thesame species, for almost 
all travellers have given it the name of striped 
ass, from being strack at the first sight with 
his having a greater resemblance to the ass 
than the horse; it is not, however, with the - 
common ass that they compared him, but 
- that, large and beautiful part of thé species 
we have before alluded to; I am; notwith- 
standing, inclined to the opinion, that the 
zebra makes a nearer approach to the species 
of the horse, as he possesses a similar elegance 
of figure. Im favour of this opinion it has 
been observed, near the Cape of Good Hope, 

fs: | which 
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: which appears to be the native country of the 
zebra, but there are horses spotted onthe back 


and bellies, with yellow, black, red, and blue, 
We will not, however, pretend to undertake. 
the decision of this question ; but as the Dutch : 
have transported a number of these animals to 


Holland, and even yoked them in the Stadt- 
‘ holder’s chariot, there is some hopes that their 


nature will soon be clearly exemplified. In 


Holland there are many judicious naturalists, 


and, therefore, we cannot suppose they will 
fail to make these animals unite. ämong — 


themselves, if not with the horse and the ass: 
for that attempted in the royal menagerie in 
1761, was but a single experiment ; if is 
possible, that as the zebra was but four years 
old he might not have arrived to maturity, at 


all events he was not rendered familiar with the 


females presented to him, a circumstance 
which seems requisite throughout nature, even 
in an intercourse with individuals of the same 
species. | 

In Tartary they have an aiid called cis 
githai, which possibly is of the same species as 
the zebra, as the principal difference between 
them is in the colour; a difference which, we 


have repeatedly observed, may be oceasioned _ 


by the varieties of the climates. This czigithai 
x “1 alee it 
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is common in the southern parts of Siberia, 
Thibet, Dauria, and Tartary. Gerbillan says 
they are to be met with in the country of the 
Mongoux and Kakas; that they differ from 
mules, and cannot be brought to carry bur- 
thens. Muller and Gmelin both assert that 
there are numbers of them in the countries of 
the Tongusians, who hunt them like other 
game; that they resemble a bright bay horse, 
excepting they have long éars, and a taillike 
a cow. It is probable that if they had com- 
pared him with the zebra they would have 
found a much greater resemblance. In the 
Petersburgh cabinet there are stuffed skins 
both of the zebra and czigithai; they differ 
very much in colour, but yet they may belong 
tothe same, or nearly the same species. Besides 
there is noother animal in Africa but what is 
to be found in Asia, and, therefore, if these are 
different species the zebra alone would stand 
as an exception to that generalrule. If the 
czigithai does not belong to the zebra species 
it may possibly be the onagre, or wild ass of 
Asia; which latter should not by any means | 
be confounded with the zebra. According to — 
all travellers there are various kinds of wild 
asses, and the onagre is supposed to rank at the 
- head of them. The horse, ass, onagre, and 
czigithai,, 
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czigithai, may form four distinct species; and 
if there are but three, it will remain uncertain 
whether the latter is an onagre or zebra. The 
onagre is said to exceed the horse in swiftness, 
and the very same remark is made of the 
czigithai. Let this particular fact be as it 
may, the horse, ass, zebra, and czigithai, be- 

_ long to the same genus, and are only different 
branches thereof. From the two first being 
rendered domestic, mankind have received 
great advantages, and the two last being re- 
duced to a similar state would, no doubt, 
prove likewise a useful acquisition. 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 
RE 


. THOUGH the Hippopotamus has been 
celebrated from the earliestages; though men- 
tioned in the sacred writings under the name 
of behemoth, and though his figure is engraved 
upon the obelisks of Egypt, and on the Roman 
medals; yet he was but imperfectly known to 
the ancients. Aristotle scarcely mentions him, 
| and 
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and in the little he does say, there are more 
errors than facts, Pliny copied Aristotle, and 
far from correcting, adds to the number of his 
errors. It was only towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century that we hadany precise in 
formation concerning this animal; Belon being 
then at Constantinople, saw a living one; of 
which, however, he has given but an imper- 
fect representation, for the two figures which 
he has joined to his description, were not taken: 
from the hippopotamus he has seer, but were 
copied from the reverse of a medal of the 
Emperor Adrian, and from the colossus of the 
Nile at Rome; so that we must carry the 
epoch of the knowledge of this animal to the 
year 1603, when Frederico Zerenghi, a surgeon 
of Narni, in Italy, printed at Naples, the his- 
tory of two of these animals, which be had 
killed in Egypt, in a great ditch he had caused. 
to be dug inthe environs of the Nile, near 
Damietia. This little work was written in 
Italian, and appears to have been neglected by 
his contemporary and sncceeding naturalists ; 
notwithstanding, it is the only good and ori- 
ginal one on the subject, and has so stroag - 
pretensions to credit, that I shall here give an 
extract and translation from it. 

6 With a view of obtaining an hippopo-. 


famus, (says Zerenghi) I suborned the people 
about 
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about the Nile, (who had seen’ two of these. 
animals come from the river) to dig a large 


‘pit in the place where they passed over, and 
to cover it with light wood, earth, and grass. 
* Returning in the evening to the river, they 
both fell into the pit. The people came im- 
mediately and acquainted me with the event, 
and J hastened thither with my Janissary. We 
killed both the animals by firing three charges 
from a large arquebuse into each of their heads. 
They expired immediately, uttering a doleful 
cry, which more resembled the bellowing of a 
buffalo, than the neighing of a horse. This 
exploit was performed on the 20th of July, 
1600. The following day I had them drawn 
out of the pit, and skinned with care; theone 
was a male and the other a female. I had both 


the skins salted, and filled with theleaves ofthe — 


sugar cane, in order to transport them to Cairo, 
where I had them salied a second time with 
greater attention and more convenience. In 
- doing of which we used near 4001bs. of salt-to 
each skin. Atmy return from Egypt, in 1601, 
Ibroughtthese skins to Venice, and from thence 


to Rome. I shewed them to many learned … 


physicians. Doctor Jerome Aquapendente and 
the celebrated Aldrovandus, were the only 
ia who knew them to be the skins of the 

hippopotamus; : 
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hippopotamus; and-as the work of Aldrovan- 
dus was then printing, he had (with my con- 
sent) a figure drawn from the skin of the fe- 
male, which he has given with his book. 

- The hippopotamus has a very thick and 
hard skin; it is impenctrable, unless it be 
soaked some time in water: the mouth is not, 
as the ancients have said, of a moderate size,’ 
but enormously large; neither are his feet as 
they say, divided into two hoofs, but into 
four. His size is not that of an ass, for he is 
much bigger than the largest horse, or buffa- 
lo; he has not a tail like that of the hog, but 
rather that ofthe tortoise, except being incom- 
parably larger ;-his mouth or nose is not elevat- 
ed, but resembles that of the buffalo, and is 
much larger; he has no mane ‘like the horse, 
but only some short hairs; he does not neigh 
like the horse; but his voice is between the 

bellowing of the buffalo, and the neighing of 
the former. His teeth do not jut out of his 
. mouth, for when it is shut, the teeth, although 
extremely large, are all hid under the lips. 
Fhe inhabitants of this part of Egypt call him 
foras Phar, which signifies a sea-horse. Belon 
_ is much deceived in his description of this 
animal, he attributes to him teeth like those of 
a horse, which would induce me to think he 
 VeL: VIII. Oo... dass idee 
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_ had never secn him, although, as he tells us 
he had, for the tecth of the hippopotamus are 
very large and very singular. To clear: up. 
every doubt and uncertainty, continues Ze+, 
renghi, I have here given the figure of the fe- | 
male: hippopotamus; every proportion bas: 
been taken exactly after nature, as well as the, 
measure of its body and-limbs. : | 
€ Tbolength of this RÉ the | 
nier à of the upper hip to: the beginning, of 
_ the tail, is nearly eleven feet. two inches.* 59; 
‘6 The civeumference of the Body: is abont. 
ten feet. bnet: 
.% The height, from the. Hotton, a the. 
foot tothe top of the back, is, four feet-five: 
inches. ba 
«The din of tea sahil near ibe: 
shoulders is two: feet, nine inches; and taken: 
lower, is one foot nine inches and-a half, 
The height of the legs, from the bottom. 
of the feet to the: breast, .is one foot ten. D 
and: a bal. : 
#6, The length of the feet, from: the RAT 
of the nails, is about four inches aud a half. 
Note. I have taken the medium measure,be~ 
_ tween the two that, Zerenghi sit for, the: 
ges of the feet. 
iv fh: The: 
*. Chis measurement is pedditine to Paris feet andinchens 
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. “©The nails are as long as they are broad, 
being rather more than two inches. 

<< There is one nail on each lie) and four 
toes on each foot. | 

6 Pheskin upon the back is eee an inch, 
and that upon the belly about half an inch 
thick. 

“6 The skin isso hard when dried, that it 
cannot be pierced by a musket shot. The peo- 
ple of the country make great shields of it, and 
cot it into thongs or kind of whips. On the 
‘surface of the skin there are a few very fine 
hairs of a greyish colour, and which cannot 
he perceived at first sight; on the neck there are 
some longer, bat they are all placed one by 
one, more or less distant from each other; but 
on the lips they form a kind of mustachio : 
for there springs out ten or twelve of them 
from the same points; these hairs are of the 
same colour as the rest, they are only harder, 
thicker, and somewhat longer, though the 
longest is not more than half an inch. 
© The length of the tail is rather more than 

eleven inches, and its circumference, taken at 
the beginning, is something more than a foot, 
and at its extremit ys is two inches and up- 
wards. 

6° The tail is not RER but from the mid- 


lle 
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dle to the end is flat, like an eel. Upon the 
tail and the thighs, there are some round scales 
of a whitish colour, broad. as a French bean ; 
ihese small scales are also seen upon the breast, 
_ the neck, and upon some. parts of the head. 

‘€ The head, from ihe extremity of the lips 
to the beginning of the neck, is two feet four — 
inches, and its circumference about five feet 
. eight inches. + nn 

6 The ears are two inches and-near an half 
long, more than two inches in breadth, are a 
little pointed, and furnished on the inside with 
thick, short, and fine hairs, on the same colour 
as the others. 

‘6 The space between each triple of the eyes 
is two inches and upwards, and from one eycz. 
lid to the other, is one inch and one line. 

6 The ‘nostrils are two inches four lines 
long, and little more than one inch broad. +: 

‘ The mouth, when open, measures about. 
one foot six inches ; ; it is ofa square form, and — 
furnished ‘with forty-four’ teeth of different 
_ shapes.’ All these teeth areso hard, that they 
strike fire with steel. The enamel of the-ca- 
nine teeth in particular, have this hardness; — 
-the interior substance being not so hard. 
. When the hippopotamus keeps his mouth 
shut there are no teeth to be seen, for the lips, 

which 
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which are extremely large, completely cover 
them. 

‘€ Tn respect to the figure bf this animal, it 
may be said to be constructed between that of 
the buffalo and hog, because it participates of 
both, except the incisive teeth, which have no 
resemblance to those of either of these animals. 
The grinders are a little like those of the buf- 
falo or horse, but much larger. The colour 
of the body is dark and blackish. : It is affirm- 
ed that the hippopotamus preduces but one 
young at a birth; that he lives on fish, croco- 
diles, and even the flesh of dead bodies ; how 
ever, he eats rice, grain, &c. though on con- 
sidering his teeth, we should conclude that 
Nature had nét made him for grazing, but 
for the destruction of other animals.” 

Zerenghi finishes his description by affirm- 
ing that all the above measures were taken from 
the female hippopotamus, whom the male per- 
fectly resembled, excepting that he was third 
bigger in all his dimensions. : It were to be 
wished that the figure given by Zerenghi had 
‘Deen as good as his description; but the draw- 
ing was not taken while this animal was living, 
but from the skin of the female. It appears 
also, that it was from this same skin preserved 
im re that Fabius Columna designed his 

figure; 
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figure ; but the description Columna has given, 
is not so good as that of Zerenghi’s, and he 
must be reproached for only quoting the name 
and not a word about the work of this author, 
though published three years before his own + 
he must also be accused: of swerving from his 
‘description in many essential points, without 
giving any reason for it; for example, Colum- 
na says, that in his time, in 1603, Frederico 
Zerenghi brought from Egypt to Italy an 
hippopotamus preserved in salt, while Zeren- 
ghi himself says, he brought only the skin. 
Columna also gives to his hippopotamus thir- 
teen feet in length, to the circamference four- : 
teen, and the legs three feet and a half long ; — 
while the measures of Zerenghi makes the 
length of the body but eleyen feet two inches, 
the circumference ten, and the legs one foot 
ten “inches and a half, &c. We must not, 
therefore, rely on the description of Columna; 
nor excuse him upon the supposition that he 
took it from another subject; for it is evident, 
from his own words, that he made it - Fe | 
the smallest of Zerenghi’s two hippopotami ; 
since he acknowledges that some months after 
 Zerenghi shewed a second hippopotamus 
much larger than the first. What makes me 
sO strennous on thie sib is, that no one has 
rendered 
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rendered justice to Zerenghi, who, notwith- 
standing, is the only person who deserves 
eulogiums on this subject. On the contrary, 
every naturalist, for this hundred and sixty 
years, have attributed to Fabius Columna 
what they should have given to Zerenghi ; 
and instead of searching for the work of the 
last they have set down contented with copy- 
ing and applauding that of Columna’s, who, 
however deserving of praise in other respects 
is, upon this, neither original, exact, nor even 
honest. 

The description and figures of the hippope- 
tamus that Prosper Alpinus published more 
than a hundred years after, are still worse than — 
those of Columna, having been drawn from 
skins but badly preserved ; and M. de Jussieu, 

who wrote of the hippopotamus in 1724, has: 
only described the skeleton of the head and : 
feet. 
. By comparing these descriptions, and esçe- 
. cially that of Zerenghi, with the information 
we have drawn from travellers, the hippepo- — 
tamus appears to be an animal whose body is 
longer and as thick as that of the rhinoceros ; 
that his less are much shorter ; that his head 
is not so long, but larger in proportion to his: 
_ body; that he has no horns, either on the 
nose like the rhinoceros, or on the head like 
. the. 
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the ruminating animals. His cry whea hirty 
according to ancient and modern travellers; 
resembles the neighing of a horse: and the 
bellowing .of the. buffalo; his usual voice 
may bé like the neighing of a horse, from 
which; bowever, he differs in every other re-, . 
spect. -If this’ be the fact, we may presume 
that this resemblance in the voice has been the 
reason for giving him the name of Atppopote- 
mus, which signifies the river horse; asthe howls: 
ing of thelynx,which resembles that ofthe wolf, 
occasioned him to becalled thelupes cervariuse. 
‘Fhe cutting teeth of the hippopotamus, and ~ 
especially the two canine of the lower jaw; 
are very long, and so hard and strong thatthey 
strike fire with a piece of steel: This is 
probably what gave rise tothe fable of the 
ancients, that the hippopotamus vomited fire » 
these canine teeth are so white, so clean, and 
so hard, that they are preferable to ivory for 
making artificial teeth. The cutting teeth, 
especially those of the lower jaw, are very longy 
cylindrical and furrowed ; the canine tecth are 
also very long, crooked, prismatic, and sharp; 
. like the tusks of a boar: the grinders are 
square, or rather oblong, nearly like those of a 
man, and so large that a single one weighs 
more than three pounds ; the largest of the 
if hype cutting 
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cutting, and the canine teeth are twelve and 
even sixteen inches in length, and sometimes 
weigh twelve or thirteen pounds cach. 

In short, to givea just idea of the size of ihe 
hippopotamus we shall make use of Zerenghi’s 
measures, increasing them one third, because 
his measures were taken from the female, who 
was one third less than the male in all her di- 
mensions. This male hippopotamus was con- 
sequently sixteen feet nine inches long, from 
the extremity of the muzzle to the beginning 
of the tail; fifteen feet in circumference, and 
six feet and a half in height; his legs were 
about two feet ten inches long; the length of 
the head three feet and a half, and eight feet 
and a half in circumference; the width of 
the mouth two feet four inches, and the largest 
teeth more than a foot long. 

Thus powerfully armed, and with such pro- 
digious strength of body, he might render 
_ himself formidable to every animal; but he is 
naturally gentle, and is besides so heavy and 
slow that he could not outrun any other qua- 
druped. He swims quicker than he runs, pur- 
sues the fish, and makes them his prey. He 
delights much in the water, and lives in it as 
freely as upon land, yet he has no mem- 
_ branes between his toes like the beaver and 
Won, Vill, * P otter, 
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otter, and it is plain, that the great ease with 
which he swims is owing to the great capacity. 
of his body, which makes his specific gravity 
nearly equal to the water. . Besides, he re- 
mains a long time under water, and walks at 
the bottom as well as in the open air; and 
when he quits it to graze upon land he eats 
sugar-canes, rushes, millet, rice, roots, &c, of 
which he consumes great quantities, and does 
much injury to cultivated lands; butas he is 
more timid on land than in the water he is 
very easily driven away, and his legs are so 
short that he cannot save himself by flight, if . 
he be far from any water. His resource, when 
in danger, is to plunge into the water, and 
proceed under it to a great distance before he 
reappears. He commonly reireats from his 
pursuers, when hunted, but if wounded he be: 
comes irritated, and. faces about. with great 
fury, rushes against the boats, seizes them with 
his teeth, tears pieces off, and sometimes sinks 
them. ‘I have seen, says a traveller,* an 
hippopotamus open his mouth, fix one tooth 
on. the gunnel ofa boat, and another on the 
second plank under the keel (that is at least 
four feet distant), pierce the side through and 
through, and i in this manner sink the boat, I 
| have 
* Dampier, vol, II, 
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have séeti one lying by the side of the sea-shore, 
upon whom the waves tossed à Dutch boat 
heavily laden, and then retreating left it dry 
on his back, and which was afterwards carried 
off again by another wave, without the animal 
appearing to have received the least injury. I 
could not discover the exact arrangement of 
his teeth, but they appear to form the figure 
of a bow, and were about sixteen inches long. 
We fired several times at one of them, but the 
shot rébéunded from his skin. The natives 
consider Him as a kind of deity, and that he 
cannot be déstroyed, and frequently declare, if 
they were to use him as we do he would soon 
be the destruction of their nets and ‘canoes. 
When they go a fishing in their canoes, and 
meet with an hippopotamus, they throw fish 
to him, and then he passes on without disturb- — 
ing their fishery any more. He does the most 
injury when he ¢an test himself against the 
earth, but when he floats in the water he can 
only bite. Once, when our boat lay near the 
shore, I saw one of them gét underneath, lift 
het above water upon his back, and overset her 
with six men aboard, but fortunately they re: 
ceived no hurt.” ce We dare not, says 
another traveller, irritate the hippopotamus i in 
the water, since an adventure that had near! y 
proved fatal to three men; they had proceeded 
oe in 
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in a small canoe to attack one in a river 
where there was about ten feet water; they 
discovered him walking at the bottom, accord: : 
ing to his usual custom, and wounded him 
with a long lance, upon which he rose imme- 
diately to the surface of the water, looked at 
them with a dreadful aspect, and, at one bite, 
took a great piece out of the side of the canoe; 
which had very nearly overturned it, and it 
was with difficulty they could make theshore.” 
These two examples are sufficient to give an 
idea of the strength of these animals; and a 
number of like facts are to be met with in the 
General History of Voyages, by the Abbé 
Prevost, who has given a summary of what- 
ever travellers have reported concerning the 
hippopotamus. | 

These animals are not numerous, except in 
paiticular places, and it even appears that 
they are. confined to the rivers of Africa. 
The greatest part of naturalists have said, that 
the hippopotamus is to be found also in the 
Indies, but the evidence they have of this cir- 
cumstance is very equivocal ; the most posi- 
tive would be that of Alexander, in his letter 
to Aristotle, if we could assure ourselves, that 
the animals of which Alexander speaks, were 
really hippopotami. What occasions me to 
have some doubts on this head is, that Aris- 
| | toile, 
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totle, in describing the hippopotamus in his 
history of animals, must have said, that they 
were natives of India, as well as Egypt, if he 
had thought that the animal, of which Alex- 
ander speaks in his letter, had been the true 
hippopotamus. Onesicritus, and some other 
authors, say the hippopotamusis to be found in 
* the river Indus, but modern travellers, at least 
those who merit most confidence, have not 
confirmed this fact; they all agree, that this 
animal is found in the Nile, the Senegal, or 
Niger, the Gambia, the Zara, and other great 
rivers and lakes of Africa, especially in the 
southern and eastern parts. -Father Boyn is 
the only one who seems to insinuate that the 
hippopotamus is to be met with in Asia, but 
his recital appears suspicious, and I think only 
proves that he is common in Mosambique, 
and all the eastern parts of Africa. At present 
the hippopotamus, which is called the Nile- 
horse, is so rare in the lower Nile, that the 
inhabitants of Egypt have noideaof the name. 
He is equally unknown in all the northern 
parts of Africa, from the Mediterranean to the 
Bamboo river, which flows at the foot of 
Mount Atlas; the climate which the hippo- 
potamus actually inhabits, therefore extends 
only from Senegal to Ethiopia, and from 
thence to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Nt: ’ As 
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| &s most aüthors have called the hippopota- 
gs thé sed-horse, of sea-cow, it has some 
times been confounded with the latter, which 
is a very different animal, and which only in- 
habits the northern seas. It appears, then, to 
be certain, that the hippopotami, which the 
author of the description of Muscovy says 
ave found upon the borders of the sea of © 
_ Petzora, are rio other than sea-cows, and Al: 
drovandus merits reproach for adopting this 
Opinion without examination, and asserting that 
the hippopotamus is, found in the northern | 
seas: for he not only does not inhabit the north 
seas, but it appears that he is rarely found in 
thoseofthe south. The testimonies of Odoar4 
das, Barbossa,and Edward W otton, recounted 
by Aldrovandus, and which séem to provéthat 
the hippopotamus inhabits the Indian seas, 
appear to be almost as equivocal as that in thé 
description of Muscovy ; and I am inclined to 
believe that the hippopotamus is not to be 
found, at least at present, but-in the greatest 
rivers of Africa. Kolbe, who says, he has 
seen many of them at the Cape of Good Hope; 
affirms, that they equally plunge themselves 
into the seaand rivers, and which is asserted by 
other authors. Although Kolbe appears to bé 
more-exact than common in his description of 
ihe hippopotamus, yet it-is doubtful whether 
| he 
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he saw it so often as he says, siace the figure 
he has joined to his description is worse than 
those of Columna, Aldrovandus, and Prosper 
Alpinus, which are all drawn from stuffed 
skins. It is easy to discover that the figures 
and description in Kolbe’s works, have neither _ 
been made on the spot, nor taken from Na- 
ture. His descriptions are writien from me- 
_ mory, and most of the figures been copied from 
those of other naturalists; the figure which he 
gives of the hippopotamus, in particular, bears 
a great resemblance to the cheropotamus of 
Prosper Alpinus. ; 
Kolbe, therefore, in affirming, that the 
hippopotamus lives in the sea, might possibly 
have copied Pliny, and not spoken from his 
own observations.: Most other authors tell us, 
that this animal is only to be found in the fresh 
water lakes and in rivers, sometimes at their 
mouths, but oftener at a great distance from 
the sea. There are even travellers, who, like 
Merollo, are surprised, that the hippopotamus 
should haye been called the sea-horse, because, 
say they, this animal cannot bear salt water, | 
_ He commonly remains all day under water, 
and only quits it at night to graze upon land. 
Themale and female rarelyseparate. Zerenghi 
caught both male and female the same day, and. 
‘in 
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in the same ditch. Dutch travellers say, that 
they bring forth three or four young at atime, 


but this fact appears to me very suspicious 
from the evidence which Zerenghi has men. 
tioned. Besides, as the hippopotamus is of an 


enormous bulk, he is in the class of the ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, whale, and all other large 
animals, who bring forth but one at a times 
and this analogy appears to me more certain 


than all the suppositious testimonies of differ- | 


ent travellers. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


1 HAVE been informed’ by Mr. Bruce 


that in his travels through Africa he frequently 
saw hippopotami in Lake Tzana, in Upper 
Abyssinia, near the sources of the Nile; that 
in this lake these animals are more numerous 
than in any other part of the world, and that 
he saw some which were at least ta feet in 
Tengih. 

Dr. Klockner, in his translation of the present 
work, printed at Amsterdam, says, he is sur- 


prised that M. de Buffon should have taken no — 
notice of a passage in Diodorus Siculus, re-: 


specting 


DU i is 
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_ specting the hippopotamus, in which that au- 
thor observes, ‘that among the various animals’ 
produced by the Nile; the crocodile and hip- 

_popotamus deserve the most particular atten- 
tion ; the latter is five cubits long; he has clo- 
yen feet like ruminating animals, and in each 
of his jaws he has three large tusks, somewhat 
like those of a wild boar; while the prodigious 
size of his body resembles that of an elephant. 
Hisskin isexceedinglyhard and strong, possibly 
more so than that ofany other animal. THe is 
amphibious, and remains as perfectly at ease 
under water as upon land; he, however, comes 
on shore in the night to seek pasture, and if the 
species were numerous, they would prove very 
destructive to the cultivated lands of Egypt. 
To hunt this animal a number of men assemble, 
and going in several boats attack him; when 
once fastened to a rope, they leave him till he is 
exhausted with plunging and the loss of blood: 
his flesh is hard, and not good for digestion. 

- Dr. Klockner has also given an account of the 
manner in which the skin was prepared of the 
one sent from the Cape of Good Hope, and is 
now in the Prince of Orange’s cabinet, the di- 
mensions of which corresponded very nearly 
with those of Zerenghi’s.. He likewise adds, 
that he was informed by the nephew of Charles 
VO. Vill. QE . Marias, 
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Marias, a peasant of French extraction, who 
shot this hippopotamus, and from whom he 
had the relation, that the animal had wandered 
a considerable way upon land, almost to a 
place called the Mountains of Snow; -this 
Marias asserted that the hippopotamus runs 
very swift upon land, and for which reason 
these peasants, though good hunters, never at- 
tempted'{o attack him but when he was in the 
water; that it was the practice to watch for 
him about sun-set, at which time he raises his 
head above water, and perceiving any object. 
of prey, darts upon it with surprising quick- 
ness ; during his thus floating on the surface,, 
he keeps his ears m perpetual motion, con- 
stantly listening ifany noise is near, and while. 
in this position the hunters endeavour to shoot 
him in the head ; when wounded he plunges 
under the water and traverses about as long 
as life remains, and then floats to the top; 
some of the party swim to him, and being fast- 
ened by ropes heis dragged on shore by oxen, 
where he is immediately dissected. A: full 
grown hippopotamus generally yields about 
20001bs. weight of fat, which is salted and 
sent to the Cape, where it is much esteemed: 
and sells very dear. By compressian a mild 
oil is drawn from it, which in Africa is consi= 
dered 
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dered as a certain remedy for diseases À in the 
breast. 
_ In our preceding description My {his animal 


we remarked, that it was probable the hippo- 
potamus was so called from his voice Aya 
resemblance to the neighing of a horse, but 
from many authentic accounts, we understand 
that it comes nearer. to the cry of the elephant, 
or the indistinct stammerings of persons who 
are deaf. When asleep he also makes a 
snorting noise by which his retreat is discover- 
ed at a distance ; and of this he seems aware, 
as he generally lies among reeds upon marshy 
grounds, and where it is. very difficult to come 
near him, 
_ I cannot consider the st Se Of Marias, re- 
lative to the speed of this animal, as correct ; 
since so far from its being corroborated, all 
others affirm that the hunters rather attack him 
on land than inthe water, which is a proof they 
are not afraid of his swiftvess; nay, some af- 
firm that it is customary to impede his return 
by trees and ditches, from his constantly en- 
deavouring to regain the water, where he has 
no enemy to apprehend, as both crocodiles” 
and sharks carefully avoid him. 

As we before observed, his skin is so ex- 
tremely hard on his back, &c. that neither 

arrows 
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arrows nor musket balls can pierce it, but it is 
thinner on the belly and insides of the thighs, 
at which parts therefore the hunters constantly 
aim. They sometimes endeavour to break his 
leg with large blunderbusses, and if they suc- 
ceed in that their conquest is certain. The ne- 
groes who do not hesitate to attack the sharks 
and crocodiles, commonly avoid the hippo- 
potamus, and would probably never dare to 
encounter him, but from a presumption ‘that 
if they fail he cannot overtake them; those of 
Angola, Congo, Elmina, and the western coasts 
_of Africa, consider him as an inferior deity, 
but yet they feelno repugnance in devouring 
his flesh when they can procure it with safety. 
* The female brings forth among the rushes 
upon land, but she soon teaches her young to 
take refuge in the water, and which they do on 
ihe smallest alarm. P. Labat asserts, that this 
animal has sufficient intelligence to let himself - 
blood when he feels a necessity, and that he 
performs the operation by rubbing a particular 
part of his skin against a sharp-pointed rock, 
and that when he thinks he has bled enough he 
rolls himself in the mud until he has stopped 
the wound ; and it has also been affirmed that 
the Indian painters make use of his blood as 
one of their colours, 
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_ THE ELKAND THE REIN-DEER. 
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ALTHOUGIT the Elk on 149.) and the 
Rein-deer (fig of 150: ) are animals of different 
species, we shall treat of them together, be- 
cause it is scarcely possible to write the history 
of the’ one without borrowing a great deal 
from the other. ‘The greatest part of ancient, 
and even modern authors, have confounded 
them, or described them by equivocal denomi- 
nations which might be applied to both. The 
Greeks had no nee either of : the elk or 
the rein-deer, for ‘Aristotle makes no mention 
of them ; and, among the Latins, J ulius Cæsar 
is the first who has made use of the word Alce. 
Pausanias, who: wrote above a hundred years 
after Julius Casar, is also the first. Greek 
author who takes” notice of this name of 
A’axh : ; and Pliny, who was nearly ‘cotempo- 
| _rary with Pausanias, has very. obscurely in- 
_ dicated: the elk and the rein-deer under the 
names alce, machlis, and tarandus. We can- 

not, 


et 
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not, therefore, say, that the name alce, ts pro- 
perly Greek or Latin; it seems to have been 
derived from the Celtic tongue, in which the 
elk is named elch or elk. The Latin name of 
the rein-deer is still more uncertain; many 
naturalisis have thought that this was the 
machlis of Pliny, because this author, in speak- 
ing of the animals of the north, quotes, at 
the same time, the alce and the machlis, and 
says that the last particularly belongs to Scan- 
dinavia, and-was never seen at Rome, nor even 
in all the extent of the Roman empire. Never- 
theless, we find in Cæsar’s. Commentaries a 
passage that we can scarcely apply to any other 
animal than the rein-deer, and which seems to 
prove, that he existed at.that time in the fo 
rests of Germany ; and fifteen centuries after 
Julius Cesar, Gaston Phoebus seems to speak 
of the rein-deer under the name of the rangier, 
as an animal which existed in his time in our. 
forests of France: he even gives a tolerable 
description of this animal*, and of the method 
é/ | of 

* The Rangier is very much like the stag, but has con- 
siderably larger horns: when he is very much pressedinthe | 
chace he puts his hind parts against a tree, and bends his 
head tothe ground, in which situation he is perfectly secure, 
as his horns completely defend his whole body, and the 


dogs are afraid to approach him. He is not higher than the 
fallow 
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of taking and hunting him. As his description 
cannot.be applied to the elk, and as he gives, at 
the same time, the manner of hunting the stag, 
the fallow-deer, the wild goat, the chamois 
goat, &c. it cannot be supposed, that under 
the article of the rangier he intended to speak 
of any of those animals, or that he was de- 
ceived in the application of the name. 

It appears, then, from these positive testi- 
monies, that the rein-deer formerly existed in 
France, at least in the mountainous parts, such 
as the Pyrennces, near which Gaston Phoebus 
dwelt as lord of the county of Foix, and that 
since his time they had been destroyed like the 
stags, who were heretofore common in this 
country. It is certain that the rein-deer is 
now to be found only in the most northern 
countries; but we also know, that the climate 
of France was formerly much more damp 
and cold, occasioned by the number of woods 
and morasses, which have since been cut down 
and drained. By the letter of the Emperor 
Julian, we learn what was the rigour of cold 
at Paris in bis time : the description he gives 
of 


fallow-deer, but more bulky ; he is hunted with dogs, but he 
is more commonly shot with arrows, or taken in snares. 
He feeds in the same manner as the stag and fallow-deer, and 
lives to a great age. La Wenerie de Jacques Dufouilleux, 
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of theice on the Seine perfectly resembles what 
the Canadians say of the ice on the rivers of 
Quebec. Gaul, under the same latitude as 
Canada, was, two thousand years ago, what’ 
Canada is at-present’; that is to say, a climate 
cold enough for these animals to live in, which 
are now only to be met with in the regions of 

the north. + pa aL soe 
By comparing and combining the above 
testimonies, it appears to me, that the forests 
of Gaul and Germany were stocked with elks 
and rein deer, and ‘hat the passages in Cæsar’s 
Commentaries, can only be applied to those 
two animals. As the land was cultivated, and 
the waters became gradually dried up, the 
temperature of the climate became more mild, 
and those animals, who delight in cold, im- 
mediately abandoned the flat countries, and re- 
tired into the snowy region, where they lived 
in the time of Gaston de Foix ; and if they are 
no longer to be found there, it is because this 
temperature has been ever since increasing 
in heat by the almost entire destruction of the 
forests, by the successive lowering of the moun- _ 
tains, the diminution of the waters, the mul- 
tiplication of mankind, and by the continual 
increase of culture, and every other improye- 
ment. 1am likewise of opinion that Pliny 
has borrowed from Cæsar almost all he has 
written 
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written of these two animals, and that he was 
the first author ofthe confusion in their names. 
He mentions at.the same time the alce and the 
machlis, from which we ou ghtnaturallyto con- 
clude, thatthese two names mean two different 
animals: however, if we remark, 1. That 
he only simply names the alce without any 
description whatever.. 2. That he alone has 
used the 1 name machlis, which word is not to 
be found in eitlier Greek or Latin, but ap- 
pears to be coined, and which, according to 
Pliny’ S commentators, is changed into that of 
alce in many ancient manuscripts. 3. That 
he attributes to the machlis all what Julius 
Cæsar gives to the alce; we cannot doubt 
but the passage in Pliny is corrupted, and. 
that these two names mean the same animal, 
namely, the elk. This question once decided 
will also decide another. The machlis being 
the elk, the tarandus must be the rein-deer. 
This name of tarandus is not to be found id 
any author before Pliny, ‘and in the interpre- 
tation of which, authors have greatly varied ; 
however, Agricola and Elliot have not hesi- 
iated to apply it to the rein-deer; and for 
the reasons just deduced, we subscribe to their 
opinion. Besides, we must not be surprised 
at the silence of the Greeks on the subject of 
VoL. Viir. aoe these 
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these ay animals, nor at the ambiguity’ jae 
which the Latins have spoken of them, since 
the northern , climates were absolutely. stran- 
gers tothe first, and only known to the second 
by relation. ; 

The elk is only found on this, fa the reins 

deer on the other, side of the,polar circle in 
: Europe and in Asia. We find them in Ame- 
rica, in the lower latitudes, because the cold 
is greater there.than in Europe. The 3 rein 
deer can bear the most excessive cold: he is 
found in Spitsbergen ; he is common in Green- 
land, and. in the most northern parts of Lap- 
land and Asia. The elk does not approach 
so near the pole : ; he inhabits Norway, Sw es 
den, Poland, Lithuania, Russia, and al the 
provinces of Siberia and Tartary, even to the 
north of China... We meet with him under the’ 
name of Orignal, and the rein-deer under that 
of Caribou i in Canada, and in all the northerit 
paris of America. Those naturalists, who 
doubted whether the Orignal was the elk, 
and the Caribou the rein-deer, had not com- 
pared Nature with the testimonies of tr avellers. 
These are certainly the same animals, though 
like all the rest in the New Continent smaller 
than those in the Old. | ‘ 
We may form a more perfect nea of the - 
elk 
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elk and rein-deer, by comparing them with the 
stag ; the elk is ialler, thicker, andstands more 
erect upon his less; his neck is shorter, his 
hair longer, and his antlers wider and heavier 
thanthose ofthe stag. The rein- deer is shorter, 
his legs are smaller and thicker, and his feet 
much larger; his hair is very thick! y furnish- 
ed, and his horns much longer and divided 
into a great number of branches, with flat 
terminations ; 3 while those of the elk Appear 
to have been cut or broached at the edges, 
Both haye long hair under the neck, short tails, 
and ears much longer than those of the slag ; 
they do not. leap nor bound like the roc-buck, 
but their pace is a kind of trot, so easy and 
quick, that they goover almost asmuch ground 
in the same time, without being in the least 
fatigue] ; for they will sometimes continue 
their trot for two days together, without rest 
ing. The rein-deer lives upon the mountains; 
and the elk dwells in low lands and damp fo- 
rests ; both goin herds like the stags, and both 
can be tamed, but the rein-deer with greater 
ease than the elk. The last, like the stag, 
‘has never lost his liberty, while the rein- deer 
has been rendered domestic by the most unen- 
dightened part of mankind. The Laplanders 
have no other catile. In this icy climate, 
Foie MHb 
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which receives only the oblique rays of the 
sun, where the night and the day comprehend 
two seasons ; where the snow covers the earth 
from the beginning of autumn to the end of 
spring,and where the verdure of the summer — 
consists in the bramble, j juniper, and moss, 
where could man expect to procure necessary 
nourishment for catile : ? The horse, the Ox, the 
sheep, and all the other useful animals, could 
noi find subsistence there, nor resist the rigour 
of the cold; it was therefore necessary to 


search among the in habitants of the forest for 


the least wild and profitable animals; the Lap- 
landers have done what we should be obli- 
ged to do ourselves if we were to lose our cat- 
ile ; we should then be forced to tame the stags, 
and the roebucks of our forests to supply their 
place; this lam persuaded, we should easily 
accomplish, and soon derive as much advan- 
tage from them as the Laplanders do from their 
rein-deer. This example ought to make us sen- 
sible how far Nature has extended her liberali- 
ty towards us; we do not make use of one half 
her treasure, for her bounty i is more immea- 
‘surable than we can imagine ; she has be- 
stowed on us the horse, the ox, the sheep, 
and all other domestic animals, to serve, to 
feed, and clothe US ; and she has other sec 


in 
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| in reserve, which would ably supply the defi- 
ciency, and which only require us to subdue, 
and make them useful. to our wants. Man i is 
not acquainted with the powers of Nature, nor 
how far her productions are to be improved by 
the exertions of his capacity ; instead of explor- 
ing her unknown treasures, he is constantly 
abusing those with which he is acquainted. — 
‘ By comparing the advantages which the 
Laplanders derive from the rein-deer with 
those we experience from our domestic ani- 
mals, we shall sec that he is worth two or 
three of them. He is used as a horse to draw 
sledges and carriages; he travels with great 
speed and swiftness, travelling thirty leagues 
a day with ease, and runs with as much cer- 
tainty on frozen snows as upon the mossy 
down. The female affords milk more sub- 
stantial and nourishing than that of the cow. 
The flesh is excellent food. His hair makes 
an exceeding good fur, and his hide makes a 
very supple and durable leather. Thus the 
rein-deer alone affords all that we derive from 
the horse, the ox, and the sheep. 
The manner in which the Laplanders rear 
and train these animals deserves our particular 
attention. Olaus, Schæffer, and Regnard, have 
‘lé interesting details an this subject, of 
which 
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which the following isan abstract: The horns 
of the rein-deer, say these authors, aye larger 
and divided intoa greater number off branches 
than those of the stag. The. food of this ; ani- 
mal, in the winter season, is à white moss, 
which he finds under the deepest snow, and 
which he ploughs up with his horns, or digs 
up with his feet, In summer he liyes upon ‘the 


buds and leayes of trees in preference to herbs, à 


which his forward spreading horns will not 
permit him to brouze on with facility. He 
runs upon the snow and sinks but little, by 


yeason of his broad feet. These animals are | 


very mild, and are kept in herds, which turn 
-out greatly to the profit of their owners ; the 
milk, hide, sinews, bones, hoofs, horns, hair, 
and the flesh, are all useful and good. The 
richest Laplanders haye herds of four or five 
hundred, and the poorest have ten or twelve. 


They are led out to pasture, and shut up in 


“inclosures during the night, to shelter them 
from the outrages of the wolves. If taken to 
another climate they die in a short time. 
Many centuries since, Steno, prince of Swe- 
alien, sent six to Frederic, duke of Holstein; 
and more recently, in 1533, Gustavus, king 
of Sweden, sent ten oyer to Prussia, both 
males and females ; but'they all perished, with- 
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. out producing either in a domestic of free 
state. ‘I would fain (says M. Regnard) 
_ have brought some réin-deer alive into France; 
| many persons have in vain attempted it, and 
* Fast year three or four were conducted to Dant- 
-Zic, where they soon died, not being able to 
bear the heat of that climate.” 
There are both wild and tame rein-deer in 
Lapland. In the rutting season the females 
are let loose to seek the wild males in the 
woods; and as thése wild males are more ro- 
Bust, and stronger than the domestic ones, 
the breed from this mixture are preferred for 
harness. These rein-deer are not so gentle as 
the others, for they not only sométimes refuse 
to obey those who guide them, but often turn 
and furiously attack them with their feet, so 
that they have no other resource than to cover 
themselves witlr the sledge until the fury of 
the beast is subsided. This sledge is so light 
that the Laplander can with ease turn it over 
himself; the botiom of it is covered with the 
skins of young rein-deers, the hair of which 
is turned backwards, so that the sledge glides 
easily forwards, and is prevented from recoil- 
ing on the mountains. The harness of the 
rcin-deer is only a collar made of the skin, — 
_ with the hairs remaining on it, from whence 
Ria) a trace 
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a trace is brought under the balla betwee 
ihe legs, and fastened to the fore part of the 
sledge. The Laplander has only a single 
cord, as a rein, fastened to the animal’s horn, 
which he ihrows sometimes on one side and 
sometimes on the other of the beast, according 
as he would direct him. to the, right or left. 
‘Fhey can travel four or five leagues. an hour ; 
but the quicker he goes the more inconvenient 
is the motion, and a person must be well ac- 
customed, and travel often, to be able to. sit i in 
the sledge, and prevent it from turning over... 
The rein-deer have outwardiy many things 
in common with the stag, and the forma- 
tion of iheir interior parts is nearly the. same; 
From this conformity . of N ature, analogous 
customis and similar effects result. a5 he rein- 
deer sheds his horns every year like the stag, 
and, -like him, makes very. good - venison. 
The rutting season_of both is. towards the 
end of September. The females. of, both 
species go. eight. months with. “young, and 
produce but. one at a birth. The males. 
have the same disgustful smell in, their rut- 
jing time; and among ihe female rein-deer 
there are, also found some who are barren. 
The young rein-deer, like the young fawns 
of the stag, are variously. coloured ; it is 
ata 
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at first of a reddish colour; and becomes, as 
they grow old, almost of an entire. brown. 
The young follow their mothers two or three 
years, and they do not attain their full growth 
till the age of four; it is at this age that they 
begin to dress and exercise them for labour. 
In order to render them more manageable they 
are castrated. when young,-which operation the 
Laplanders perform with their teeth. The 
uncastrated males are very difficult to manage, 
and they therefore make use only of those which 
axe gelded, among which they choose the most 
lively and: nimble to draw their sledges, and 
the more heavy to carry their provisions and 
baggage. They keep only one stallion-rein- 
deer for five or six females. These animals 
are troubled with an insect, called the gad-fly, 
who burrowing under their skins deposit their 
eggs, so that sometimes by the end of winter 
the worms that proceed from them render 
their skins as full of holes as a sieve. | 
. The herds of rein-deer require a great deal 

of care; they are subject to elope, and volun- 
tarily strive to regain their natural liberty : 
they must be closely attended, and narrowly 
watched, a: dneyer led to pasture but in open 
places; and in case the herd is numerous they 
have need of many persons to keep them to- 
VOL, Vil. 5 gether, 
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gether, and to run after those which attempt: 


tostray: They are all marked, thatthey may: 


be known again, for it often happens that they 
stray in the woods, or mix with other herds. 
In short; the Laplanders are continually occu« 
pied in the care of their reinedeer, which con« 
stitute all their wealth, and they know well 
how to procure every convenience, or, more 
properly, all the necessities of life, from these 
animals, In the winter season they cloatk 
themselves from head to foot with the furs of 
the rein-deer, which are impenetrable to frost 
or rain; and in summer they make use of the 


hides from which the fur has fallen off. They 


also spin the hair, and cover the sinews which — 


they take from the body of the dead animal, 
for cordage and thread. They eat the flesh, 


drink the milk, and of the latter they also | 


make very rich cheese. This milk, when 
churned, gives, instead of butter, a kind of 
suet. This particularly, as well as the large: 


ness of the horns, and the plenty of fat he — 


affords at the beginning of the rutting season; 


are so many proofs of the superabundance of 


nourishment; and what still more strongly 
proves his superabundance to be excessive, or 


at least greater than any other species, is, 


that the rein-deer is the only animal where 
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the female has horns as well as the male, and 
this last is the only one also who sheds. his 
horns and renews them even when castrated. 
For in stags, fallow-deer, and roe-bucks, who 
have undergone this operation, the horns of the 
animal remain always in the same. state they 
were at the moment of castration. Thus: tlie 
rein-deer is, ofall animals, thatin which thesu- 
perfluity of nutritive matter is the most appa- 
rent, and this, perhaps, is less owing to the nature 
ef the animal than to thé quality of its food, 
forthe white moss, which: is his only aliment 
during the winter, isa lichen, whose substance 
resembles that of the mushroom; it: is very 
noutishing, and is more’ loaded: with organic 
molecules, than: theleavesor buds of trees, and 
it is for this reason; that the rein-deer häs 
larger horns, and affords more fat than the 
stag; and that the females, and those tliat! are 
castrated, are not deprived of horns: it is 
the cause also of the great variety that is found 
_ inthe size of the horns, and of ‘the figure and 
number of the branches, beyond what: is pose — 
sessed by any other of the deer kind. ‘Fhe 
males who. had been. neither hunted nor con- 
_ fined, and who feed amply, and! at* pleasure, 

on this substantial aliment, have prodigious 
large horns, which, extend: backwardas far'as 
the 
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the crupper, and forwards beyond the muzzle. 
Those which are gelded have smaller horns, 
yet much larger than the stag, and those of the 
females are. still less. Thus the horns of the 
rein-deer, differ not only, like others, according 
to age, but also according to sex and castra- 
tion. The horns, therefore, are so exceedingly 
different in individuals, that it is not to be — 
wondered at. that authors have pi icky so 
much upon this subject, | 4; 
Another singularity, which is common to 
the rein-deer and the elk, we must not omit. 
‘When these animals run, their hoofs at every 
step make:a crackling ‘noise, as if all their 
limbs were disjointed; and it is this noise, or 
perhaps the scent, which informs the wolves of 
their approach, who way-lay them, and if the 
wolves are many in number, they will attack 
and kill him; for the rein-deer is able to defend 
himself against a single wolf, not, as may be 
imagined, with his horns, for they are rather 
of disservice than of use, but with his fore- 
feet, which are very strong, and with which he 
strikes the wolf with such force, as to stun, or 
drive him away; afier which heflies with such 
speed as to be no longer in danger of being 
overtaken. He has a more dangerous, though 
a less numerous, and a less frequent enemy, in 
the 
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the rosomack, or glutton ; this animal is more 
voracious, but heavier than the wolf; he does 
not pursue the rein-leer, but conceals himself 
in a tree, and waits the arrival ofhis prey; as 
soon as the rein-deer comes within his reach, 
he darts upon him, fastens himself with his 
nails upon his back, and tearing his head or 
neck with his teeth, never quits his place till 
he has killed him.) He makes the like attacks, 
and uses the stratagems to conquer the elk, who 
‘is stronger than the rein-deer. This rosamach, 
or glutton of the north, is the same animal as 
the carcajou or quincajou, of North America ; 
his battles with the orignal are cclebrated ; 
and, as we have formerly said, the orignal of 
Canada is the same as the elk of Europe. - It is 
singular, that this animal, who is scarce bigger 
than a badger, is able to conquer an elk; 
whose size exceeds that of a horse, and whose 
strength is so great, that with a single stroke of 
his foot he can kill a wolf. But it is attested 
by so many authorities, that we cannot have | 
the least doubt of its being the fact. — 

The elk and: rein-deer are both ruminating 
animals, as their method ef feeding, and the 
formation of their interior parts demonstrate ; 
nevertheless, ‘Torneus Scheffer, Regnard, 
Hulden, and others, have affirmed, that the 

dai rein-deer 
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rein-deer does not ruminate. Ray justly. dé: 
clares this to be incredible ; and, in fact, the 


rein-deer does ruminate like every other animal . 


who has many stomachs. A domestic rein-deer 
does not live more than fifteen or sixteen years, 
but it must be presumed, that his life is of a 
longer duration in a wild state; fox this anis 
mal being four years before he arrives. at his 
full growth, ought to live twenty-eight or 
thirty years when in his natural state. The 
Laplanders huntthe wild rein-deersby different 
methods, according to the difference of seasons, 
In the rutting season they make use of their 
domestic females to attract the wild males; 
They shoot them with the musket, or with the 
bow, and they deliver their arrows with such 
strength, that notwithstanding’ the thickness 
of their hair and hide, they often kill one of 
these beasts with a single arrow. | 

- We have collected the facts in the Frans 
of the rein-deer with the greater care and cirs 
cumspection, because we could not acquire 
personal information on the subject, as it is 
impossible to keep such an animal alive in 
these parts. Having mentioned my regret 
on this subject to some of my friends, Mr, 
Colinson, Member of the Royal Society in 
London, a gentleman as commendable for his 


virtues, | 
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virtues, as for his literary merit, was so kind 
as to send me over the skeleton of a rein-deer, 
and I received from Canada the fœtus of a 
caribou. By means of these two species, and 
of several horns which were brought to me 
from different places, I have been enabled to 
verify the getieral resemblances, and tlie prin- 
cipal differences between the rein-deer and the 
stag. 

With respect to the clk, I saw a living one 
about fifteen years ago; but as he continued 
only a few days in Paris, I had not time to 
havea drawing finished ; and that was the only 
one by which I had an opportunity to verify 
‘the description which the gentlemen of the 
Academy of Sciences had formerly given of 
this animal, and to assure myself that it was 
exact, arid perfectly conformable to Nature.* 

The elk (says the compiler of the Mes 
moirs of the Academy) is remarkable for the 
Fength of his hair, the bigness of his ears, the 
smallness of his tail, and the form of his eye, 
the great angle of which is very wide, as well 

| | as 
. # With respect to the figures of animals, wé have in al! 
eases endeavoured to be more correct than the French edi- 
tion, by the addition of many original figures accurately 
studied from the life,and whenever living subjects could 
not be obtained, by comparing those drawings with pre- 
served figures in different cabinets, by which means we 


have been enabled to remedy several defects; andin ho one 
more so than in our figure of the Z/4, 


v 
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as the mouth, which is much largér than that 
of oxen, stays, or other animals who have clo» 
ven feet. The elk which we dissected was 
nearly of the size of a stag. The length of 
his body was five feet and a half, from the end. 
of the muzzle to the beginning of the tail, 
which is only two inches long; as it was of a 
female, the head had no,horns; and the neck 
was only nine inches long and nearly of the 
same breadth. The ears were nine inches 
long, and four wide. The colour of the hair 
was not much unlike that ofthe ass, the grey 
tinge of which sometimes approaches that. of 
the camel; but it differed in other respects, for it _ 
was shorter, and from that of the camel, which 
fs much finer. The length 6f the hair was 
three inches, and its thickness equalled that 
ef the largest mane of a horse; this thickness © 
gradually diminished towards: the extremity 
which was very pointed ; towards the root it 
also diminished, but, all of a sudden, grew 
thicker again ; and this end was of a different 
colour from. the rest of the hair, being white 
and diaphanous, like the bristles of a hog. 
The hair was as long as that of a bear, but 
straighter, thicker, flatter, and all ofthe same 
kind. The upper lip was large and loosened 
‘from the gums, but not so large as Solinus has 
described it, nor as Pliny has given to the ani- 
mal which he terms machlis. These authors 


sayy 
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say, that this beast is constrained to go back: 
wards when he is at pasture to prevent his lip 
from entangling between his teeth. We ob- 
served in the dissection, that Nature had pro- 
vided against thisinconvenience by the size and 
strength ofthe muscles, destined to elevate the 
upper lip. Wealso found the articulations of 
the leg very strongly bound together by liga- 
ments, whose firmness and thickness might 
have given rise to the opinion that the alce was 
not able t6 raise himself up when once he was 
down. His feet were like those of thestag, hav- 
ing no peculiarity except that of being larger. 
We have observed, thatthe great angle of the 
eye was slit downwards much more than in the 
stag, fallow-deer, and ree-buck, but this slit 
was not in the direction of the opening of the 
eye, but made an angle with the line which 
goes from one corner of,the eye to the other ; 
the inferior lachrymal gland was an inch anda 
 halflong. Wefound apartin the brain,which, 
from its size, seemed to point out a connection 
with that of the smell, which, according to 

Pausanias, is more exquisite in the elk, than in 
any other animal; for the olfactory nerves, 
commonly called the namillary nocesses, were 
without comparison larger than in any other 
_ animal we ever dissected. As for the bit of 
[Wowie fi, | flesh 
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flesh. which some authors have placed upon 
his back, and others under his chin, ifthey 
have, not been deceived, or have not been too 
credulous, those things were PE to those 
elks of which they have spoken.” icles 

‘We can add our own testimony to that of 
the gentlemen of the Academy, for in the fe- 
male: elk, which we saw alive, there was no 
bunch cither under the chin or on the neck ; 
nevertheless, Linnæus, who ought to be ac+ 
quainted with elks better than we can pretend: 
to.be, as he lives in the same country, makes 
mention of this bunch, and has even given it as” 
an essential character of the elk : Alces cervus 
cornibus a caulibus palmatis caruncula guttu-’ 
rai, Linnzeus, Syst. Nat. Edit. X. p. 66. 
---There is no other method of reconciling 
this assertion of Linnaeus, with our negation, 
than by supposing this bunch, or gwitural ca- 
runcula, to belong to the male elk which we 
have not seen. But if that be the case, this 
author should not have made it an essential 
character of the species, since the female has 
it not; perhaps also, this bunch is only a com- _ 
mon disorder among the elks, a kind of wen ; 
for in the two figures of this animal, given by 
Gesner, the first, who has no horns, has a 
thick caruncula under the neck; and in the: 
| second, 
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second, which represents a male elk with 
horns, there is no caruncula. 

In general the elk is much larger and 
stronger than the stag or rein-deer. His hair 
as so rough, and his hide so hard, that a mus- 
ket ball can scarcely penetrate it. His legs are 
very firm, with so much agility and strength, 
especially in the fore feet, that he can killa 
man or a wolf, andeven break a tree by one 
single stroke with his foot. Nevertheless, he 
is hunted nearly as we ‘hunt the stag, with 
men and dogs. It -is affirmed, that when he 
is pursued he often falls down all at once, 
without being either shot or wounded. ‘From 
this circumstance some have presumed that 
this animal was subject to the epilepsy, and on 
this presumption (which is not well founded, 
since fear alone might produce the same effect) 
this absurd conclusion has been drawn, that 
his hoof is a remedy for the epilepsy, and even 
a preventative against it; and this ridiculous 
opinion has been so universally dispersed, 
that many people still wear rings, the collet of 
which incloses a small piece of the hoof of an 
elk. | 

As there are but few people in the northern 
parts of America, all animals, and particularly 
elks, are in greater numbers there than in the 

north 
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north of Europe. The savages are not igno- 
rant of the art of hunting and taking the elks; 
they follow them by ihe track of their feet, 
and very often for many days together, and by 
address and perseverance they often gain their 
end. Their method of hunting them in win- 
ter is particularly singular. ‘* They make use 
of rackets (says Denys), by means of which 
they walk on the snow without sinking. The 
‘orignal does not get forward very fast, because 
his sinking in the snow greatly fatigues him. 
He eats nothing but the young shoots of the 
trees, therefore, where the savages find the 
trees eaten, they presently: meet with the ani- 
mals, which are never far off, and which they 
approach very easily. They throw darts at 
them, which are large clubs, having at the 
enda large pointed bone, which pierces like a- 
sword. If there be many orignals in one troop 
the savages put them to flight, for then the 
orignals, placing themselves in a rank, describe 
a large circle, sometimesmore than two leagues, — 
and which, by frequently traversing, they 
harden so much with their feet that they no 
longer sinkin. The savages wait for and kill | 
them as they pass, with their darts.” In com- 
paring this relation with those we have already 
quoted, we find, that the savage and the orig 

| | nat 
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‘nal of America, are exact copies of the Lap- 
lander and elk of Europe. | 


SUPPLEMENT, 
Freed 


M. ALLEMAND), in his edition, has add- 
ed some remarks respecting the elk and rein« 
deer, and, among them, says, that M. de Buf- 
fon appears to be warranted in the opinion 
that the elk of Europe is the orignal of North 
America, and that the only difference between 
them is in the size; but that most travellers 
differ from M. de Buffon’s general conclusion, 
that the latter is the largest. Mr. Dudley, in 
particular, has described an orignal to the 
Royal Society, which had been killed by some 
hunters, that was more than ten fect high; a 
stature requisite to carry the horns which La 
Fontan has affirmed to weigh from three to 
four hundred pounds. 

The duke of Richmond had a female orignal 
in his park, in the year 1766, which he re- 
ceived as a present from General Carleton, — 

then 
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then governor of Canada; it was not more 
than a twelvemonth old, and was about fiye 
fect in height; its back and thighs were ofa 
deep brown, and the belly much lighter; but 
this animal did not live more than nine or ten 
months. M. Allemand says, that he received 
the head of a female orignal from Canada, 
which was much larger, as it measured, from 
the end of the muzzle to the ears, two feet 
three inches, was two feet eight inches round — 
at the ears, and one foot ten inches near the 
mouth, and its ears were nine inches long; 
this head being dried was consequently less in 
its dimensions than when the animal was alive, | 
Inthe same manner this gentleman ‘consi- 
ders M. de Buffon’s opinion, that the caribou 
of America is the same animal as the rein-deer 
of Lapland, and he is induced so to do. by com: 
paring the drawing of the rein-deer (taken À 
from life by Ridinger) with that of the draw- 
‘ing ofan American caribou, sent him by the 
Duke of Richmond, who had kept one of 
those animals a considerable time in his park. 
To the remarks. already given concerning 
the rein-deer, there is little to add, yet the ops — 
portunity must be embraced of giving the 
figure (fig. 150.) of a female, drawn from , 
life while in the possession of the Prince of 
: | Condé ; 
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Condé; hé received it from the King of Swe- 
den, who also sent him two males, one of 
which died on his way, and the other almost 
as soon as hearrived in France. This animal 
_ was about the size of a hind, though her légs’ 
were somewhat shorter, and in her body she 
was more bulky. She had also horns like the 
male, but shorter, and which were separated. 
into antlers, some of them pointing forwards, 
and others bent backwards. M: de Seve 
gave me a very particular description of this 
_ animal ; he said, the length of the body, from 
the muzzle to the crupper, was five: fect one 
inch; the height ef the withers, two feet ele- 
ven inches, and ninelines more at the crup- 
per; thehair was very close, about an inch 
long on the body, longer on the belly, and 
very short on the legs; upon the body it was 
a reddish brown, intermixed in some places 
with a yellowish white, being of a deeper co- 
Jour on part of the back, on the thighs, on 
the top. of the head, and on the eye-pits; 
round the eyes and nostrils were black ; the 
point of the muzzle white; the cars, over 
which the hair was thick, a yellowish white 
mixed with brown, the inside of them had 
long white hairs; the neck, and the long 
hairs below the breast, and upon the upper 
part 
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part ofthe back, were of a yellowish white; 
the legs. and thighs were of a deep brown, 


and of a greyish white onthe insides, of 


which colour were also the hairs which co- 
vered the hoofs; the feet were cloven ; the 


two fore toes being broader than the hind’ 
ones; they were all very thin, and extremely 


black. i: 


No conclusion must be drawn as to the size. 
of the rein-deer’s horns from the figure we 


have given, as some of them have horns so enor- 
mous as to reach back to their cruppers, at the 
same time branching out above a foot in the 
front. There canbe little doubt but the large 
fossil horns found in Ireland have belonged 
to a species of the rein-deer, and of which 
Mr. Collinson informed me that he had scen 


some which had an interval of ten feet between. : 
their extremities; it must be to this species. 


and. not to the elk which the fossil bones of the 
animal, called mouse-deer, must be attributed. 
But it must be admitted, that there do not at 


present exist any rein-deer of sufficient size. 


and strength to carry horns of that magnitude 
as are found in a-fossil state in Ireland, in many 
parts of Europe, and even in North America. 


I have lately been informed there are two kinds 


of the rein-deer, the one considerably larger 


than 
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than the other, of which I was not acquainted 
when I gave my former description ; the one 1 
referred to, and compared to the caribou of 
America, and the Greenland fallow deer, was 
of the small sort. 

It has been asserted by some travellers, that 
the rein-deer is the fallow-deer of the north ; 
while Pontoppidan says the rein-deer is not able 
to exist but in the northern regions, and even 
there they are obliged to dwell on the tops of 
the highest mountains; this author also as- 
serts that their horns are moveable, that they 
can turn them about at pleasure, and thiat over 
the eyelids they have an opening in the skin, 
through which they see, when the glare of the 
snow prevents them from opening their eyes. | 
= Upon almost the slightest motion these ani- 
mals make a crackling noise; when running, 
touched, or even surprised, this noise is heard. 
I have been informed it is the same with the 

elk but I cannot ascertain it as the fact. 
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THE WILD, CHAMOIS, AND OTHER GOATS. 


_ ALTHOUGH it appears that the Greeks 
were acquainted with the wild and chamois 
goats yet they have not described them by any 
particular denomination, nor even by charac- 
ters sufficiently exact by which to distinguish 
them; they have only mentioned them under 
the general name of Wild Goats. They pro- 
babl y presumed, that these animals were of the 
_ samespecies a asthe domestic goats >never having 
_givent them proper names, as ! they ha hay > done to 
every other species of quadrupeds. On the con- 
trary, our modern naturalisis have regarded 
the wild and chamois goats as two real and 
distinct species, and both different from that 
of the common goat. There are facts and 
reasons for and against both opinions, of which 
we shall give a detail, and wait until it be 
ascertained whether they intermix together 
and produce fertile individuals, experience 
having taught us, that this is the sole criterion 
on which can the question be decided. : 

_ The male wild goat differs from the cha- 
mois, by the length, thickness, and form of 
Ÿ Bee a "his 
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his horns; he is alsomore bulky, vigorous, and 
stronger. The female wild goat has smaller 
horns than the male, and nearly resembling 
those of the chamois. In other respects, these 
two animals have the same customs, the same 
manners, and inhabit the same climate; only 
the wild goat being more agile, and stronger, 
climbs to the summits of the highest moun- 
tains, while the chamois never goes higher 
than the second stage; but neither of them are 
to be found in the plains: both clear their way 
in the snow, and both bound from one rock 
to another. Both are covered with a firm 
solid skin, and cloathed in winter with a double 
fur, with very rough hair outwardly, and a 
more fine and thicker underneath. Both of 
them have a black stripe on the back, and 
tails nearly of the same size. The number of 
exterior resemblances in fact is so great, and 
the conformity of the exterior parts is so com- 
plete, that we might be led to believe these 
two animals were only simple varieties of the 
same species. The wild, as well as the chamois 
goats when taken young, and brought up with 
domestic goats, are easily tamed, imbibe the 
same manners, herd together, return tothe same 
fold, and probably, copulate and produce to- 
gether. But this last fact, the most important 
ef all, and which alone would decide the ques- 
| -dion, | 
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tion, is not ascertained.* We have never 
learnt for a certainty whether the wild'and the 
‘chamois copulate with our goats; we enly 
suppose it, and in this respect agree with the 
‘ancients. But our presumption appears 
founded upon those analogies which be 
ence has seldom contradicted. 

* Let us, nevertheless, take a view of the rea- 
‘sons against it. The wild and chamois goats 
both subsist in a state of nature, and both are 
‘constantly distinct. The chamois sometimes 
comes of his own accord and joins the flock 
of out domestic kind, but the wild goat never 
‘associates with them, at least before he is 
tamed. The male wild goat and the common 
“he-goat have very long beards and the chamois 
has none. The male and female chamois 
have very small horns: those of the male 
wild goat are so thick and so long, that they 
‘would scarcely be imagined to belong to an 
animal of his size. The chamois also appears 
to differ from the wild goat and the common 

_he-goat, 


‘_# Sonnini has an important fact upon this subject. He 


says that M. Berthoud van Berchem saw mongrels which 
proceeded from the copulation of a wild goat brought up 
at Aigle in the Lower Vallais, in the house of the governor 
of Vatteville, with many domestic goats. All the inhabit- 
-ants of the town of Aigle were witnesses of this fact. 
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he-goat, by the direction of his horns, which 
are inclined a little forwards in theirlo»erparts, 
and bent backwards at the point in the form 
of a hook ; but, as we have already remarked, 
in speaking of oxen and sheep, the horns of 
domestic animals vary prodigiously, as doalso 
those of wild animals, according to the differ- 
ences of climate. Our female goats have 
not their horns absolutely resembling those of 
the male. The horns of the male wild goat 
are not. very different from those of our he- 
goat; and as the female wild goatapproaches 
the domestic kind, and. even. the chamois, in 
size and smallness of the horns, may we not 
conclude, that the wild, the chamois, and tlic 
domestic goat, are, in fact, but one species, in 
which the nature of the females is invariably 
alike, while the males are subject to varia- 
tions? Inthis point of view, which, perhaps, 
is not so distinct from Nature as might be 
imagined, the wild goat would be the male in 
the original race of goats, and the chamois 
the female. This is not imaginary, since we 
can prove by experience, that there are in 
Nature, animals where the females will equally 
serve the males of different species, and pro- 
duce young from both. The sheep produces 
with the he-goat as well as with the ram, and 
- i always 
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always brings forth lambs of its own species : 
the ram, on the contrary, does not copulate 
with the she-goat. We may, therefore, look 
upon the sheep as a female common to two 
different males, and consequently, constitutes 
a species independent of the male. It may 
be the same in that of the wild goat; ihe fe- 
male alone represents the primitive species, 
because her nature is constant: the males, on 
the contrary, vary, and there is a great ap- 
pearance that the domestic she-goat, which 
may be considered as the same female as the 
chamois and the wild kind, would produce 
with these three different males, which alone 
make the variety in the species, and conse- 
quently do not alter the identity although they 
appear to change the unity of it. 

Thesé, like most other possible accounts, 
must be found in Nature; it even appears, 
that the females in general contribute more ta 
the support of the species than the males ; for 
though both concur in the first formation of the 
fœtus, the female, who afterwards alone fur- 
nishes all that is necessary to its growth and 
nutrition, modifies and assimilates it more to 
her own nature, which cannot fail of effacing’ 
ihe impression of the parts derived from the 
male. Thus,’ if we would judge deliberately 

and 
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and rationally of a species, the females should 
be the objects examined. The male gives half 
of the living substance, the female gives as 
much, and furnishes besides all the necessary 
matter forits formation. A handsome woman 
has almost always fine children; a handsome 
man with an ugly woman, commonly has 
children who are still more ugly. 

Thus, in the same species, there may some- 
times be two races, the one masculine, and the 
other feminine, both of which subsisting and 
perpetuating their dis‘inctive characters, seem 
to constitute two different species; and this is 
the point where it appears almost impossible to 
fix the term between what naturalists call species 
and varicty. Suppose, for example, we should 
constantly couple he-goats withsomesheep, and 
rams with others ; it is evident, that after a 
certain number of generations, there would 
be established in the species of the sheep, a 
breed which would tend greatly towards the 
goat, and would afterwards perpetuate itself; 
for, though the first produce with the he-goat 
would be very litile removed from the species 
of the mother, and would be a lamb and not a 
kid, nevertheless this lamb would have hair, 
and some other characteristics ofits father. If 
we afterwards couple the he-goat with these 

| female 
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female bastards, the production of this second 
generation will approach nearer to the species 
of the father, still nearer in the third, and so 
on. By this method the adventitious cha: 
racters would soon prevail over the natural 
ones, and this fictitious breed might support 
itself, and form a variety in the species, whose 
origin it would be very’ difficult to recognize; 
therefore what can be done by the influence of 
the one species on another, may still be more 
effectually produced by the same species. If 
strong females have continually only weak 
males, in course of time, a feminine race will 
be established ; and if very strong: males, are 
put to females of inferior strength and vigour, 
a masculine race will be:the result, and: will 
appear so different from the first, as hardly to 
be- allowed to have one common origin, and 
which consequently will be regarded as REA 
distinct and separate species. | 
+: To these gencral reflections, we shall add 
some particular observations.  Linnæus speaks 
of two animals which he had seen in Holland, 
that were of the goat kind; the horns of the first 
were short, almost resting upon the skull, and « 
its hair was long; the second had erect horns, 
the points turned back, and the hair short. 
‘These animals, which appeared to be more 
distant 
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in species than the chamois and the commbn 
goat, nevertheless produced together, which 
sufficiently demonstrates that these differences 
in the shape of the hotns, and length of the 
hair, are not specific and essential characters; 
for as these animals produced together, they 
must be regarded as the same species. From 
this example we may draw a very probable in- 
duction, thatthe chamois and our goat,whose 
principal differences consist in the shape of 
the hornsand the length of the hair, are prob- 
ably one and the same species. 
_ In the royal cabinet there is a skeleton of 
an animal which was given to the menagerie 
under the name of capricorne ; it perfectly re- 
sembles the domestic goat in the make of the 
body and the proportion of the bones, and in 
the form of the lower jaw, that of the wild-goat; 
but he differs from both in the horns ; those of 
the wild-goat have prominent tubercles,and two 
longitudinal ridges ; those of the common he- 
- goat have but one ridge, and no turbercles,the 
horns of the capricorne have but one ridge 
_ and no tubercles, but only rugosities which are 
larger than those of the goat; these dif- 
ferences indicate, therefore, an intermediate 
. race between the wild and the domestic goat. 
~ The horns of the capricorne are also short and 
crooked at the point, like those of the chamois, 
and, at the same time, they are compressed, 
‘VOL. VIL. 1e RTE and 
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and have rings ; thus they partake at once of 
the common goat, the wild goat, and the cha- 
mois goat. 

Mr. Brown, in his History of papes re“ 
Jates, that in that island there is actually to be 
found, 1. The common domestic goat.of.Eu- 
rope ; 2. The chamois; and 5. The wild goat. 
THe affirms, that neither of these three animals 
are nativesof America,but havebeentransport- 
ed from Europe ; that they have,like the sheep, 
degenerated and become smaller in this new 
country ; that the wool.of the sheep is changed 
intoa rough hair like that of the goat; that 
the wild goat appears to. be a bastard race, &c. 
From this we are induced to suppose that the 


smallgoat, witherect horns and crooked at the | 


points, which Linneus saw in Holland, and 
was said to.come from America, is the chamois 
of Jamaica, that.is, the chamois of Europe de- 


generated, and become less by the climate of | 


America ; and that the wild goatof Jamacia, 


which Mr. Brown.calls the bastard wild: goat, | 


is our capricorne, which appears to be only a 
‘wild goat degenerated, and whose horns might — 

have varied by the influence of the climate. 
M. Daubenton, after having scrupulously 
examined the affinities of the chamois with 
those of the be-goat and the ram, says, that im 
general, it resembles more the first than the 
last; the principal differences besides the horns 
are 
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are the form and size of the forehead, which 
is less elevated and shorter in the chamois than 
in the goat, and the:form of the nose, which is 
morecontracted ; so that in these two, the cha- 
mois bears a greater resemblance to the ram 
than to the goat. But supposing, for which 
there is much reason, that the chamois is a con- 
stant: variety of the species of the he-coat, as. 
the bull-dog and greyhound are fixed varieties 
in the species of the dog, we shall see that 
these differences in the size of the forehead and 
the position of the nose, are not nearly so great 
in the chamois, relatively to the goat, as in 
the bull-dog relativeto the greyhound, which, 
nevertheless produce together, and are’ cer- 
tainly of the same species. In other respects, 
as the chamois resembles the goat by a grea- 
ter number of characters than the ram, if it 
constitute a particular species, it must neces- 
sarily be an intermediate one betwixt the 
goat and theram. We have observed, that 
the he-goat and the sheep produce together, 
therefore the chamois, which is an interme- 
diate species between the two, and: at the 
same time is much nearer the goat than the 
ram, by the number of resemblances, ought to 
copulate with the she-goat and consequently 
must not be considered but as a variety con- 
stant in this species. | | 
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As the chamois which was, transported. to. 
and became less in America, produces with 
the small goat of Africa, there. can be.little 
doubt but he would also produce with. the 
she-goats of the common kind. The cha-, 
mois, therefore, is only a: constant variety in: 
_ the specics of the goat, asthe bull-dog isin, 
that of the dog ; and,.on the other hand,).we. 
can scarcely question that .the wild goat. is. 
the primitive goat in the state of nature.and, 
is with respect to domestic’ goats, what, the 
muflon is to the sheep. The wild goat ex- — 
actly resembles the domestic he goat, in figure, 
conformation, and in natural and ; physical 
habits ; it only varies by two slight differences . 
the one exterior, ‘the other interior ; the horns | 
of the wild goat are larger than those. of ‘the 
common he-goat the former haying two longi- 
tudinal ridges, and the laiter but. one; they 
have also large transverserings which mark the 
. number of years of their growth, while. those | 
of the common he-goats are only marked with — 
transverse strokes. The figure of their bodies 
is in other respects perfectly alike., The 
interior part is also similar, excepting the 
spleen, which is oval in the wild goat, and … 
approaches nearer to that of the roe-buck, or « 
stag than that of the he-goat, or ram. This. 
last difference may proceed from the violent 
exercise © 
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exercise of this animal. The wild goat runs 
as fast as the stag, and leaps lighter than the 
roc-buck ; the spleen, therefore, ought to be 
made like that:of the swiftest running animals. 
This difference, then, is owing less to Nature. 
than to custom, and it is to be presumed, that 
if our domestic he-goats were to become wild, 
and were forced. to run and to leap like the 
wild goats, the spleen would soon assume the 

} form most convenient to this exercise... With 
respect to his horns,.the differences, though 
very apparent, do not prevent their more re- 
sembling those of the he-goat than of any other 
“animal. : ‘Thus the wild and common he-goat 
approaching nearer to each other than to any 
other animal, even in this part, which is the 
most different of all, we, must conclude, as 
they are alike in every other particular, that, 
notwithsjanding this slight and single disagree- 
ment, they bothare animals ofthe same species. 
. I consider, therefore, the wild, the chamois, 
. and the domestic goat, as one species, in which 
the maleshave undergone greater varicties than 
the females; and I find, at the same time, se- 
condary varieties in the domestic kind, which 
are less equivocal, as they belong equally to the 
males and females. We have seen that the 
. goats of Angora, though very different from 
_ ours, in the hair and horns, are, nevertheless, 
of 
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of the same species. The same may be said 
of the Juda goat, which Linneus with much 
reason has considered as a variety of the do- 
mestic species. | This goat, which is common 
in Guinea, Angola, and other parts of Africa, 
differs from ours only in being smaller, fatter, 
and more squat; his flesh is also better, and! 
preferred in that country to mutton, as we — 
prefer the flesh of the sheep to’ that of the goat) 
It is the same with the Levant, or Mambrina’ 
goat,* with long hanging ears; which is only 
a variety of the goat of Angora, who-has also 
hanging ears, but not so long. The ancients: 
were acquainted with these goats, but they 
did not separate them from the common 
species. ‘The variéty of the Mambrina goat 
is more diffused than that of the goat of Ans 
gora; for we find these very long-eared goats 
in Egypt, and the East Indies, as well as in 
Syria; they give plenty of good milk, and 
which the eastern nations prefer to that ri the 
cow, or female buffalo. 

With respect to the small goat that Linnæus 


saw : 


* The name of Mambrina goat arises from this animal 
being common on the mountain of Mambre or Mamre, 
situated in the southern part of Palestine, near the environs 
of Herbron. It is the only sort which is diffused over 
Lower Egypt. It is said that its ears are solong that they 
drag them on the ground, and that the Orientalists cut one — 
of them that the animal may feed: but this is an exaggera~ 
tion and an error; the ears do not trail upon the ground, 
neither are they cut. 
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saw alive, and which produced with the Ame- 
rican chamois, it must have, as we observed, 

been originally transported from Africa; for 
it so greatly resembles the African he-goat, 
that we cannot doubt of its being of the same 
species, or that it, at least, owes its first origin 


_ toit. This goat is small in Africa, and would 


become still less in America; and we know, 
by the testimony of travellers, that it has for a 
long time been as customary to transport from 
Africa, as from Europe into America, sheep, 
hogs, and goats, whose races still subsist with- 
out any other alteration than a diminution in 
’ the size. | 

After having examined the different varieties 
of goats, and considered them relatively to 
each other, it appears to me, that of the nine 
or ten species of which the nomenclators speak, 
there is, in reality, but one; for instance, 
1. The wild he-goat is the principal stock of : 
the species. 2. The capricorne is the wild 
goat degenerated by the influence of climate. 


_ 8. The domestic he-goat derives his origin 


from the wild he-gont. 4. The chamois is 
only a variety in the species of the she-goat, 
with whom he would be able to produce as 
well as the wild goat. 5. The small goat 
with erect horns, crooked at the points, which 
Linneus speaks of, is the chamois of Europe 

| become 
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become smaller in America. 6. Thé other 
small goat with horns lying flat, and which 
produced with the small chamois of America, 
is the same as the he-goat of Africa, and the 
production of these two animals prove, that 
our chamois and domestic he-goat would also 
produce sae and are , consequently, of t the 
same species. 7. The dwarf goat, which is 
probably the ang of the African buck, and, 

like the male, only a variety of the common 
kind. 8. It is the same with the bucks and 
she-roats of Juda, they are only varieties of 
our domestic goats. 9. The goat of Angora 
is also of the same species, since it produces 
with our goats. 10. The Membrina: goat, 
with large pendulous ears, is a variety inthe 
race of the goats of Angora. These ten ani- 
mals, therefore, are only ten different races of 
one specics, produced by the difference of cli- 
mate. Capre in mutlios similitudines, trans- 
figurantur, says Pliny; and in effect, we ‘see 
by this enumeration, that the goats, although 
essentially like each other, yet. vary much in 
their external form; and if we should com- 
prehend, with Pliny. under the generic name of 


Goats, not only all those we have mentioned — 


but also the roc-buck, the gazelle, the antelope, 


_ &c. this would be the most extended species in 


Nature, and contains more kinds and varieties 
than 


| , 
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than that of the dog. But Pliny was not 
sufficiently informed of the real differences of 
species when he joined the roe-buck, antelope, 
&c. to the species of the goat. These animals, 
though bearing much resemblance to the goat 
in many respects, yet are different species ; and 
we shall see, from the following articles, how 
~ much the antelopes vary, both in species and 
races ; and after enumerating all the goats and 
all the antelopes we shall find many animals 
still remain, which participate .of both. In 
the whole history of quadrupeds I find nothing 
more difficult to explain, nor more confused or 
uncertain, than the accounts given by travellers 
of goats, antelopes, and other species which 
have an affinity to them. J have exerted all 
my endeavours, and employed all my atten- 
tion, to throw some light upon it, and shall 
not regret my labour, if what J now write may 
contribute to prevent errors, fix ideas, and 
bring forth the truth, by extending the views 
of those who would study Nature. But to 
our subject. 

All goats are liable to vertigos; this disease 
is also common to the wild and chamois goats, 
as well as the inclination to climb up rocks, 
and the custom of continually licking stones, 
especially those which are impregnated with 
- VOL. VIIL. Ty nitre 
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nitre or salt. In the Alps are tocks which 


have been hollowed by the tongues of the 
chamois; these are commonly composed of 
soft and calcinable stones, in which there is 
always a certain quantity ofnitre. These na- 
tural agreements, these conformable customs, 
appear to be sufficient indexes of the identity 
of species. The Greeks, as we have said, did 
not separate these into three different species ; 


and our hunters, who, probably, never con= ) 


sulted the Greeks, have always looked upon 
them as the same species. Gaston Pheebus, 
when speaking of the wild goat, particularises 
him under the name of the wild buck; and 
ihe chamois, which he calls ysarus and sarris, 
is also, according to him, but another wild 
goat. I own that all these authorities do not 


‘make a complete proof, but by uniting them 


with the facts and reasons we have produced, 
they form such strong presumptions upon the 
unity of the species-of these three animals, 


that we can harbour no doubt on the subject. — 


The wild and chamois goats, one of which 
IT look upon as the male, and the other as the 
female stock of the goat kind, are only found, 


like the muflon, who is the stock of the sheep, | 


in deseris, and in the most craggy and highest 
mountains. ‘The Alps, the Pyrennees, the 


Fist’ S ara 


mountains 
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ountains of Greece, and those in the islands 
of the Archipelago, are almost the only places 
where the wild and the chamois goats are to 
be found. But althougli both dislike heat 
and inhabit the regions of snow and ice, yet 
they have also an aversion to excessive cold: 
In summer, they chuse the north side of the 
mountains; in winter they move to thé 
southern and even descend from the summits. 
Neither can support themselves on. their legs 
upon the ice when it is smooth, but if there be 
the least inequalities on its surface, they bound 
along with security. 

The chace of these animals is very laborious, 
and dogs are almost useless in it. It is like- 
wise very dangerous, for the animal finding 
‘himself hard pushed will turn and strike the 
hunter with his head, and sometimes throw 
him over a precipice: The chamois is as 
… swift, though not so strong, as the wild goats; 
they are more. numerous, and commonly go 
in herds; they are not, however, so numerous 
as they were formerly, at least in our Alpine 
and Pyrenean mountains. 

__M. Peroud, surveyor of the chrystal mines 
in the Alps, brought over a living chamois, 
and gaye the following excellent information 
_ onthe natural habits and manners of this ani- 
| mal, 
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mal. The chamois is a wild ads yet : 


very docile; he inhabits only rocks and moun- 
tains. He is about the size of a domestic goat, 
and resembles him in many respects. “He is 
most agreeably, lively, and active beyond ex- 
pression. His hair is short like that of ‘the 
doe ; in spring it is of an ash-colour; in sum- 
mer rather yellow; in autumn a deep yellow 
mixed with black, and in winter ofa blackisly 
brown. ‘The chamois are found in’ great 
numbers in the mountains of Dauphiny, Pied- 
mont, Savoy, Switzerland, and Germany: 
they live sociably together, and are found in 
flocks of from eight to fifteen or twenty, and 
sometimes they are seen to the number of 
from sixty to a hundred dispersed in ‘small 
flocks upon the crags of a mountain. The 
large males keep separate from the rest , except 


in their rutting-time, when they approach the | 


females. During this time they have a very 
strong smell; they bleat often and run from 
one mountain to another. The time of their 


coupling is from the beginning of October to — 
the end of November, and they bring forth in — 


March and April. The young female receives 


the male at a year and a half old. Theyoung M 
follow the dam for about five months, and — 
sometimes longer, ifthe hunters, or the wolves; — 

de 
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do not separate them. ‘Itis asserted that they 
live between twenty and thirty years. Their 
flesh is very good, and some of the fattest 
afford ten or twelve pounds of’ suet, which is 
better and harder than that ofthe goat. The 
blood of this animal is extremely hot, and-is 
said to apprdach very nearly to that of the wild 
goat in its qualities and virtues, and may prove 
of the same'service, for the effects are the same 
when taken ina double quantity: it is reck- 
oned very good against pleurisies, a great pu- 
rifier of the blood, and a restorative of perspi- 
ration. The hunters very often mix the blood 
of the wild and chamois goats ‘together, and 
sometimes they sell the blood of the wild 
goat for that of the chamois. It is very diffi- 
cult to distinguish the one from the other, 
which proves there can be but very little dif. 
ference in them. The cry of the chamois is 
not distinct but faint, and resembling that ofa 
hoarse domestic goat: itis by this cry they 
collect together, and by which the mother calls 
her young. - But when they are frightened, or 
perceive an enemy, or any object which they 
cannot distinguish, they warn the rest of the — 
flock by a kind of whistling noise. The 
chamois has a very ‘penetrating sight, and his 
hearing and smell are not less discriminating. 
When he sees a man near he stops fora 
moment, 
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moment, and then flies off with the uinigat 


speed. When.the wind is-in its favour he can | 


smella human creature for. more than half a 
mile distance; therefore when he, hears or 
scents any thing which he cannot see, he 
begins to whistle or blow with such force that 
_ the recks and the forests. re-echo the sound : 
if others are within hearing they. are all alarm: 
ed; this whistling continues as. long as:the 
breath will permit; in the beginning it is very 


shrill, and deeper. towards. the. close. The 


animal then rests a moment, after the.alarm, 
to inspect farther into the danger, and having 
confirmed his suspicion, he commences, his 
whistling, and continues it, by. interyals, till 
it has spread the alarm io a great distance, 
During this time he is most violently agitated ; 
he sirikes the ground with his feet; he bounds 
from rock,to rock ; he turns and looks round; 
leaps from one precipice toanother; and wher 
he obtains a sight of his enemy he flies from 


it with all speed. The whistling of the male 


is more acute than that.of, the. female: it is 


performed through the nostrils, and is no. 


more thana very strong blowing,and resembles 
the noise which a man would make by fixing 
his tongue to the palate, keeping’ the. teeth 
nearly shut, thelips open, and a little lengthens 
ed; and blowing with all his force. The 


chamois 
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chamois feeds on the best herbage, and chuses 
the most delicate part of planis, as the flowers 
and most tender buds. He is not less fond of 
several aromatic herbs, which grow upon the 
side of the Alps. He drinks very little while 
he feeds upon the succulent herbage. He 
ruminates like the common goat. The food 
he makes use of strongly marks the warmth of 
his constitution, as do his large eyes, which are 
admired for their roundness and sparkling, and 
the vivacity of his disposition. His head is 
crowned with two small horns, of about halfa 
foot long ; they are of a beautiful black, and 
tise from the forehead almost betwixt the cyes, 
and, instead of bending backwards like other 
animals, they jet forward above the eyes, and 
bend backward at the extremities in a small 
circle, and end ina very sharp point. His 
ears are placed in a very elegant manner near 
the horns, and there are stripes of black où 
_ each side of the face, the rest being of a whitish 
yellow, which never changes. The horns of 
this animal are often made use of for the heads 
of canes ; those of the female are less, and not so 
much bent; and some farriers make use of them 
for bleeding cattle. The hides of these ani- 
mals are very strong, nervous, and supple, and 

when dressed, excellent breeches, vests, and 
6 | gloves, 
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gloves, are made of them; this.sort of cloath. 
ing is very durable, and of very gréat service 


. to labouring men: The chamois is a native 


of cold countries, and generally prefers craggy 
rocks and high places ; they indeed frequent the 
woods, butit is only those in the highest regions, 
where the forests consist of firs, larch, and 
beech trees. These animals bave so much 
dread of heat, thatin summer theyare only tobe 
found in the caverns of rocks amidst fragments 
ef congealed ice,orin forests where the high and. 
spreading trees form a shade for them, or under 


rough and hanging precipices that face the 


north, where therays of the sun seldom disturbs 
them. ‘They go te pasture both morning and 
_ evening, but seldom during the day. They 
traverse over rocks with great facility, where 


. the dogs cannot follow them. There is nothing — 


more wonderful than to see them climbing and 
descending precipices, inaccessible to all other 
quadrupeds. They mount and descend always 
in an oblique direction, and throw themselves 


down a rock of twenty or thirty feet, and alight 


with great security. Indescending theystrike the 


rock with their feed, three or four times, to stop : 


the velocity of their motion; and- when they 
have got upon the base below, they at once 


_ #eem fixed and secure. _ In fact, to ‘see them 


a thus 
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thus leaping among the precipices, they seem 
rather to have wings than legs, so great is the 
strength of their nerves. Some writers have 
pretended that they use their horns for climbing 
and descending the precipices. I have seen 
and killed many of these animals, but I never 
saw them use their horns for that purpose, nor 
have I ever found any hunter who could con 
firm this assertion. The chamois ascends and 
descends precipices. with great ease, by the agi+. 
lity and strength of his legs, which are very 
long ; the hind ones being somewhat the longest: 
and always crooked, assist them in throwing 
themselves forwards, and are of great service 
by breaking the force of the fall. It is assert- 
ed, that when they feed, one of then is deputed 
to stand sentinel for the security of the rest. I 
have seen many flocks of these animals, but 
never observed that to be the case. It is certain 
that when there are a great number of them 
there will always be some looking about while 
the rest are grazing; but there is nothing in 
this particularly distinguishable from a flock of 
| sheep ; for the first who perceives any danger 
warns all the rest, and in an instant the terror. 
with which he is struck spreads through the 
whole flock. During the rigours of winter, 
and in the deep snows, the chamois retreats so 
VOL. VIII. 4 the 
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the lower forests, and feeds upon the pine- 

leaves, buds of trees, bushes, or such dry or 
~ green shrubs and grass as they can discover by 
scratching off the snow with their feet. The 
more craggy and uneven the forest, the more 
this animal is pleased with its abode. The 
hunting of the chamois is very difficult, and 
laborious. The most usual way is by hiding 
behind some of the clefts of the rocks, and 
shooting them as they pass ; for this method 
the sportsman is obliged to take great precau- 
tion in concealing himself; observing, at the 
same time, to keep the wind in his face. Others 
hunt this animal as they do the stag, by pla- 
cing some of the hunters at all the narrow 
passages, while others beat round to alarm the 
game. Men are more proper for this sort of 
hunting than dogs, who when employed, often 
disperse the chamois tod soon, when they im- 

mediately fly to a considerable distance; the 
men also find it a dangerous sport, for when 


the animal observes his retreat shut up, he di-_ — 


rectly makes at the hunter with his head, and _ 
frequently knocks him down.” 1 

With regard to the specific virtues attribat= 
ed to the blood of the wild goat, in the cure 
“of certain diseases, especially in the pleurisy, 
a virtue thought to belong particularly to this 
animal, 
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animal, and which would indicate it to be of 
a particular nature, it is now known that the 
blood of the chamois, and also of the domestic 
he-goat, has the same properties when fed on 
the same aromatic herbs; so that even by this 
property these three animals appear to be 
united in the same species. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


BESIDES the Syrian goat, which we for- 
merly mentioned. as having pendulous ears, 
there is a species in Madagascar, which are 
much larger, and with pendulous ears so long, 
that they hang entirely over their eyes, which 
obliges the animal to be almost continually 
throwing them back, and therefore whenever 
pursued, he invariably makes to the rising 
ground. ‘The accounts which we received of 
this animal came from M. Comerson, but 
were not sufficiently particular to determine 
whether it was a different species or only a 
_ variety of the Syrian race with pendulous ears. 

M. le Vicomte de Querhoënt says, that the 
Bers left on Ascension Island have increased 

abundantly, 
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‘abundantly, but they appear very thin, and so 

weak, that men can often outrun them ; they 
are of a very dark brown, much less than our 
goats, and in the nights conceal themselves in 
the holes of the mountains. 


= 


THE SAIGA: 


THERE is a species of goat found in Hun- 
gary, Poland, Tartary, and in South Siberia, 
which the Russians call Saigak, or Saiga ; it 
bears a resemblance to the domestic goat in 
the shape of its body and its hair; but by the 
form of the herns, and the want of a beard, it 
approaches nearer to the antclopes, and, in 
fact, appears to be the shade between those 


two animals ; for the horns of the saiga are in 
every respect like those of the antelope; they 


have ihe same form, transverse rings, longi- 


tudinal streaks, &c. and they differ only by 


the colour. The horns of the antelopes are 


black and opaque; those of the saiga, on the 


contrary, are w hitish and transparent. Ges- 


ner bas mentioned this animal under the name : 


of colus, and Gmelin ‘under that of saigd. 


The horns which are in the royal cabinet, were 


sent 


= 
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sent under the denomination of the horns of 
the Hungarian buck; they are so transparent 
and so clear, that they are used for the same 
purpose as tortoise-shell. 

The saiga, by its natural habits, resembles 
more the antelopes, than the wild or chamois 
goats ; for it does not delight in mountainous 
tu but lives on the hills and plains. 

Like them also he moves by bounds and leaps; 
he is very swift, and his flesh much better 
eating than that of either the tame or wild 
goat.* 


THE GAZELLES, OR ANTELOPES. 


THERE have been thirteen species, or, at 
least, thirteen distinct varieties made of these 
animals; in this uncertainty, whether they are 
varieties, or species, we thoughtit best to treat 
of them all together, assigning to each a parti- 
_ cularname. ‘The first of these animals, and the 
| only 


4 » Pallas thinks A the saiga which is found in Hungary, 

ransylvania, Wallachia, and in Greece, is also to be found 
in the island of Candia; and he thinks that the spérepsicoros 
of Belon ought to be considered as such. Buffon, however, 
was not of that opinion, who referred the spérepsicoros ef 
Belon to the class of sheep. 
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only one to which we retain the genetic name 

of gazelle, is the common gazelle, (fig. 153.) 
which is found in Syria, Mesopotamia, and 


the other provinces of the Levant, as well as | 


in Barbary, and in all the northern parts of 
Africa. The horns of thisanimal are about a 
foot long, entirely annulated at the base, less- 
ening into half-rings towards the extremities 


_ These rings mark 
€ azelles i in ge- 

greatly re- 
| k proporti Sar the 
body, natcral functions, swiftness, and the 
_ brightness and beauty of the eyes. These re- 
semblances would tempt us to think, as the 
roe-buck does not exist in the same countries 


with the Pope that the latter was only a de- : 
generation of the first; or, that the roe-buck 
is a gazelle, whose. nature had been altered < 


x} are not only sur- 
ilso furrowed longi- 


W h, > which i is commonly 4 
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trary, are hollow and permanent like those of 
the goat. ‘The roe-buck has also no gall- 
bladder, which is to be found in the gazelle. 
. The gazelles have, in common with the roc- 
bucks, deep pits nnder the eyes, and they re- 
semble each other still more in the colour and 
quality of the hair, in the bunches upon their 
legs, which only differ in being upon the fore- 
legs of the gazelle, and upon the hinder legs 
of the roe-buck. The gazelles, therefore, 
seem to be intermediate animals between the 
roe-bucks and goats; but, when we consider 
that the roe-buck is an animal which is to be 
found in both continents, and that the goats, 
onthe contrary, as well as the gazelles, be- 
_ Jong only to the old world, we shall be induced 
to conclude that the goats and gazelles are 
more nearly related to each other, than they 
are to the roe-buck. The only characters pe- 
_cüliar to the gazelles, are the transversed rings 
and longitudinal depressions on the horns, the 
bunches of hair on the fore-legs, the thick 
streaks of black, brown, or red hair upon the 
lower part of the sides, and three streaks of 
whitish hair to the internal surface of the 

ears. 
The second gazelle is an animal found in 
Senegal, which M. Adanson informs us, is 
there 
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there called Æeve/. Tt is something less than 
_ the former, and nearly of the size ofa small 
~-toe-buck ; it differs also in its eyes, which are 


- much larger ; and its horns, instead of being 


“round, are flaitened on the sides, and this 
flattening of the horns is not a sexual differ-. 
ence ; the male and female gazelles have them 
rou:d, or more prof erly speaking, com press- 
ed ; ‘acatlier, respects, they entirely resemble- 
each other. They both bave yellow-coloured, 
hair, thighs and belly white, the tail black, a. 
brown stripe under the flank, three white. 
streaks in the ears, black horns surrounded 
with rings, with the longitudinal depressions, 


- &c. butit is certain, that the number of these. ~ 


rings is greater in the kevel than in the ga- 
zelle, the last having generally but twelve or 
thirteen, and the former at least: fourteen, | 
and often eighteen or twenty. . 

. The third is called corine ( fig: 154. ) from 
korin, the name it bears in Senegal. It greatly 
resembles the gazelle and the kevel, but is still 
less than either ; its horns are also thinner and. 
‘smoother, the rings being scarcely discernible. 
M. Adanson, who communicated to me bis — 
description of {his animal, says, that it seemed — 
a little tending to the chamois goat, but that it 
is much smaller, being in length only two feet 
hea _ and 
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and a half, and not quite two feet in height ; 
that its. ears are four inches and a half long, 
its tail three inches, its horns six inches long, 
and notan inch thick; that they are two inches 
distant from each other at the base, and about 
five orsix at their extremities; that, instead of 
annular prominences, they have only transverse 
wrinkles very close to each other in the lower 
part, and more distant in the upper, and that 
these wrinkles, which are in the place of rings, 
are about sixteen in number ; that its hair is 
short, fine, and glossy, yellow on the back and 
flanks, and white under the belly and the inside 
of the thighs anda black tail; and thatthere aré 
some of these animals whose bodies are often 
sprinkled with irregular white spots. 

These differences between the-gazelle, the 
kevel, and the corine, although very apparent, 
especially in the corine, do not appear to be 

essential, nor sufficient to divide these animals 
into different species; for they resemble each 
other so much in’every other respect, that they 
-eem to be all three of the same species, more 
or less varied by the influence of climate and 
food. These is much less différence between 
the kevel and the gazelle,than thecorine, whose 
horns in particular bear no resemblance to 
those of the other two ; but all three have the 
VOL, VIII. bo PHA ees bai vrollu same 
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sanie natural habits 3. they assemble’ anid: feed 
together invherds ; they. are of mild, disposi- 
tions, and: easily accustomed:to a domestic state 
and the flesh.of: alk three is very good to eat, 
We think ourselves thereforé, authorised; to 


‘conclude that’ the gazelle-and, keyebare. cere . 
tainly ofithe: same.speoies, and thatit is.uncere 


tain, whether the corine be-only, a, variety of 
the same at ca or. whether it ke a marin 
one: S25 
In the tosial: A à tof Fi sanate ; there are 
skins! ofthese three different antelopes, besides 
- which; dhereis: a horn:that bears agreat resem: 


blance: to those of; the gazelle and, kevel, {but 
much larger; this horn is engraven:in the works | 


of Aldrovandus, Lab. I. de Bisulcésy ic. xxi, 
Its thickness. and, length.seem to indicate a 
much bigger-animal than the common, gazelle; 
and it:appears to me.to helong toian antelope 
which the Turks calbésezran, and-the Persians 
abu. This animal, according to Olearius, in 


some measure resembles our fallow-deer,ex- | 


cept being ratherofsa red than yellow colour; | 
the horns, likewise, are without, antlers, and — 


resti upon the back, &c.. M. Gmelin, who de- 


scribes it under the name:of dsheren, says; it 
resembles the roe-buck, with this exception, | 


that the horns like. those cof the wild goat, 
are hollow and never fall off. He also adds, 
that 


. 0 : deb à 
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that: in proportion as the horns increase in 
growth, the cartilage of the larynx thickens, 
and forms a considerable prominence under the 
throat when the animals are advanced in years. 
According to Koeinpfer the ahu differs not in 
the least from the stag in its form, but that his 
horiis appear nearer to those of ihe goat, which 
are single, black, and annulated, as far as the 
middle, &c. Semeé other authors have like- 
wise made mention of this species of antelope 
under the name of geiram and jarain; which 
it is easy to restore; as wellas that of dsheren 
tothe primitive name of Zäciran: This an- 
telope is common in South Tartary, in Persia, 
in Titrkey, and is also to be met with in th 
_ East Indies. | 
‘To these four first species, or races of Ante: 
. lopes, may be added two other animals, which 
greatly resemble them ; the first is called koba 
at Senegal where the French have stiled it 
the great brown cow, the second is also a na- 
tive of Senegal, and: is» there called hol, but 
our countrymen denominate it the small brown 
cow. The horns of the kob greatly resemble 
those of the gazelle and kevel, but the shape of 
the head is different, the muzzle is longer, and 
there are no pitsunder the eyes. The koba 
is much larger than the kab; the latter is about 
the 
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the size of the fallow-deer, and the-other is as’ 
large as the stag. From the remarks, of M. 
Adanson; it appears that the koba is five feet. 
long, from the extremity of the muzzle to. the’ 
insertion. of the tail; that its head is fifteen 
inches, ‘its ears nine, and its horns: from nine-: 
teen-to twenty ; that:its horns are flattened. on 
the sides and. surrounded with ten or twelve. 
rings, while those of the kob have only eight or 
nine, ‘and are not more than a foot in length... 
The seventh animal of this species -is:found: 
in the Levant but more commonly in Egypt, 
and i in Arabia. We call it, from its Arabian _ 
name, algazel; it is shaped. prettyimuch: 
like the other antelopes, and is nearly the size 
of the fallow-deer, but its horns are long, thin, 
and but little bent till toward their extremities, 
when they turn short with a sharp flexion ; 
they are black and almost smooth, and thean- 
nular prominence scarcely observable, except 
towards the base, where they are alittle more. 
visible. They are about three feet in length, 
while those of the gazelle are not morethan one _ 
foot, those of the kevel fourteen and fifteen 
inches, and those of the corine (which, never= — 
theless resembles this the most) qu six or se= 
ven inches. .* : | 
The eighth animal is cenchitiae called the 
. Bezoar 
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Bezoar ‘antelope, but by the eastern nations 
pasan, which namewe retain. A horn of this 
animal is very. well represented in the German, 
Ephémerides, and the figure of the animal it-. 
self ‘has been given by Koempfer, but his 
description is faulty in the horns, which are 
neither sufficiently long nor straight. His de- 
scription likewise; does not appear to be exact,. 
for he says, that this animal has a beard like. 
the he-goat; and yet, he has given a figure 
of it without one, which seems more conform- 
able to truth; for the want of a beard is the 
principal character by which antelopesare dis- 
tinguished from goats. This antelope is of the 
size of our domestic. he-goat, and has the 
colour, shape, and agility of the stag. We 
have seen askull of this animal with the horns 
on it, and two other horns separate. The 
horns which are engraved in Aldrovandus, ‘de 
quad. Bisulcis, p. 765.C. 24 de Orige, bear a 
- great resemblance to these. : In/most respects, 
the algazel and the pasan, appear to have a 
great affinity ; they are also natives of the same 
climate, and.are found in the Levant, Eg ypt, 
Arabia, and Persia ; but the algazel feeds up- 
en the plains, and the pasan ‘is only found on 
the mountains. The flesh of both is very 
good food. : : 
Pays The 
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The ninth-antelope is an animal which; ac 
cording to M. Adanson, is called xangucur, or; 
nanguer (fig. 155) at Senegal. It is thtee fect 
and a halflong, andtwo feet anda halfhigh ; it 
is of the colour of the roe-buck; yellow on the: 
upper part of the body, white under the belly 
and inside of the thighs, with a spot of the same: 
colour under the neck. Its horns are perma- 
nent like those of the other antelopes, and are 
about six or seven inches in length ; they are’ 
black and round, but what ‘is ‘singular, they 
bend forwards, at the points nearly in the same: 
manner as those of the chamois: goats bend: 
backwards. These nanguers are very ‘beauti- 
ful animals, and very easy to tame. All these 
characters, and principally that of the horns 
bending forward, induces me to think, that 
the nanguer may possibly be the dama, or 
fallow-deer, of the ancients. ‘“Cornua rapi-. 
capris in dorsum adunca, damis.in adversum,” 
says Pliny. As’these are the only animals 
who have their horns bent in this manner, 
we may presume that the nanguer of Africa, 
is the dama of the ancients ; especially, as 
Pliny says in another place, that the dama is 
only to be found in Africa. In short, by the — 
testimonies of other ancient authors, we find, 
that the dama was a timid and peaceable ani- 
mal, who had no other resource for his safety 

than 
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than in the swiftness of his running. The 
animal which Caius-has given the figure and 
description of, under the name dama Plinié 
being’ founds! according to that author’s own 
testimony in the north of Great Britian and 
_in Spain, cannot pessibly be the dama mention- 
ed by Pliny, because he says, it was only to be 
found in Africa, Besides, this animal, which 
Caius has described, is furnished with a beard 
like a goat, and not one of the ancients has 
spoken ofthedama as having a beard. I am in- 
clined therefore to believe that thisdama of Cai- 
usisonly a goat,whose horns being a little bent 
at their extremities, like those of the common 
gazelle, made him imagine it tobe the dama 
of the ancients. Besides this character of 
the horns’ being bent forwards, which is the 
most certain index of the dama, is not pro- 
perly marked iu any other animal except the 
nanguer of Africa. From the remarks of M. 
Adanson, it appears, there are three varieties 


_ of these nanguers, which only differ in the co- 


four ofthe hair, but all their horns bend for- 

wards in:a greater or lesser degree. 

~ Thetenth gazelle is a very common animal 

in Barbary and Mauritania, and which the 

English call-antelope, a name we shall likewise 

adopt. This animal is of the size of a roe- — 
| | back, 
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de. and. greatly resembles, the. gazelle and 
the. kevel, yet it differs from them. in so many 
particulars, that. it may be, looked upon. as 
a different species; .. The antelope has deeper 
eye-pits than the gazelle ;,its horns, are near 
fourieen inches, long almost touching: each 


other at the bottom, yet their, points are: fifteen , 


orsixteen inches asunder: They are’surround 
ed with: rings and semi-rings Jike’ the gazelle 
and kevel, but not so distinguishable ; but 
what particularly discriminates'the antelope, 
is its horns, having a double: flexion, which, 
gives them the,appearance/of an antique lyre. 
Lhe antelope, like other: gazelles, is yellow on 


the back, .and white under the belly; but 


thesetwocolours are not separated by the black 
streak which is.to be found i in. au the rest of 
the gazelle kind. | 


? > 


There seems, to-be diferextin races Se pro nes 


clope as there. are in the other,:gazelles.. 1. [n 


the royal cabinet.is-a horn, which must be — 


attributed to a much larger antelope than that _ 


we have been speaking of; .it is called lidmee, 
aname,whichaccording to Dr; Shaw, the Afri- 


cans.give to theantclopes. 2. In the cabinet of 


he Marquisde Marignyis.akind. of an offensive 


< 


weapon composed of two sharp-pointed horn, — 


about the length of a foot and a half which, by © 


their ; 
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… their double flexion, seem to belong to a much 
smaller antelope than any of the rest. It must 
be very common in the Indies, as their Fa- 
quirs, and other priests, carry this sori of wea- 
“ pon asa mark of dignity. We shall call it 
the Indian antelope, from its having the ap- 
_ pearance of being only a simple variety of the 
African species. 

By this enumeration of the gazelles, or an- 
telopes, we find there are twelve species, or 
distinct varieties: viz. 1. The common ga- 
gcile; 2. The kevel; 3. Thecorine; 4. The 
tzerain; 5. The koba, or great brown cow; 
6. The kob, or small brown cow; 7. ‘The 
algazel, or antelope of Egypt; 8. The pa- 
san, or pretended bezoar; 9. The nan- 
guer, or dama cf the ancients; 10. The ante- 
lope; 11, The lidmée ; and, 12. The Indian 
antelope. After having carefully compared 
them, we are induced to couclude that the 
common gazelle, kevel, and corine, are only 
- three varieties of one species: 2. That the 
“ tzeiran, koba, and kob, are varieties: of ano: 
* ther: 3. That the algazel and the pasan'are 
| probably only two varieties of the same spe- 
cies ; and that the name bezcar-gazelle, which 
has been given to the pasan, is no distinctive 
character ; for we think ourselves able to 
| VOL: Vill. Bb prove, 
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Prove, ‘that! the Oriental bezour Hots nôt cote — 
‘from the'pasarilone, But from dite guzcllés M 


—_ NT 


| 


‘ 


‘dnd ‘goats ‘which live ‘in the mountairis “of » 
Nsia : 4. Thit the'nan@tcrs, whose’ hbris'te « 
‘hent forwards, ‘and of ‘which ‘there are ‘two or _ 
‘thitee varietiés, have'been indicated by the an- — 
“éients undér'the name of the dama': 5. That — 
the antelopes, which are three or four innum- — 
‘bér, and ‘differ from dll dthérs‘by the’ double | 


‘flexion of their hôrns, were also ‘known'to'tlte 


“ancitiits By the‘ names of strépéiceros, "and ad- 


“dix. All these “animals ‘ate ‘to ‘be‘found “in 
‘Asiacand Africa tat is in the ‘oll’ continent, 


‘and ‘to ‘these five principal spéciés, “which — 
“contain twelve very distinct ‘vatieties, We sal 


“not add two or three other'kinds, of America, 
‘to ‘which the indefinite “riame* Of’ gazelle’ ‘Keds 


Ko bcën'given, althoudty' they are différérit | 
‘from all those we have Htéady noticed ; as‘it — 
“would only inérease the ‘confusion, “whichis — 
‘already too gréat. We fall give the history — 


“Of these American animals, ’ ater’ Weir’ ‘ved | 
“ylames of Mézaite, Temamacanie, &c. sand # 
Shall here speak only of those‘animals ôf this: i 


| ‘Species which ‘dre found in Africa’ and Asia : x 


“we ‘shall also ‘refer to’ the following articles, M 

‘several ‘other ‘animals “Of : ‘A frida * atid Asia, 

“which have’ been considered*as antélopes “or | 
sent 
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goats, though they appear. to. be an interme- 


diatespecies; such as the bubalus, or Barbary 
com,, the, condoma, the guib, the grimm, &c. 


-withoutincluding the chevrotains, which great 


ly resemble. the small goats ox antelopes, but 
of which. we. shall. speak ina separate, article. 
. It is, now, easy, to perceive. how, diflicult it 
was to.arrange.ail these.animals, which amount 
to thixty, ten goats, twelve or. thicteen, ante: 
lopes, three or four of the bubalus, and as 
many chevrotains, all different from, eath other; 
. many of them, were unknown, the others con- 
. fusedly mentioned, by naturalists, and cop: 
founded ope fox another by travellers, This 
_ ds the third time that I have written their. his- 
tory, and I must say, that the trouble muck 
… exceeded the produce, though I have done as 

- muchas possible with the materials. and know- 
ledge I was able toacquire. 

By comparing the remarks which have been 
made by ancient and madern authors, with the 


knowledge we have acquired by. experience, we 


find, 1. That the dorcas of Aristotle is not the 
gazelle but the roebuck; notwithstanding that 
this name has been used by Ælian, not only (0 


denote wild goats in general but particularly 


the Lybian or common gazelle. 2, That the 
- slrepsiceros of Pliny, or the addax of the Afri- 


CAMs, 
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cans, is the antelope. 3. That the dama of 
Pliny is the nanguer of Africa, and not out 
fallow-deer, or any other European animal. 
4. That the prox of Aristotle agrees with the 
zorkes of Ælian, and is the same with the 
platyceros of the more modern Greeks, which 
name the Latins have adopted to denote the 
fallow deer,  Animalium quorumdam cornua 
in palmas finxit natura ; digitosque emisis ex its 
unde platycerotas vocant,” says Pliny. 5. 
‘That the pygargos of the Greeks is probably 
the gazelle of Egy pt, or that of Persia ; that is, 
the algazel or pasan. The word pygargos is 
only used by Aristotle to denote a bird, the 
white-tailed eagle ; but Pliny employed it to 
denote a quadruped. The etymology of py- 
gargus indicates, 1. An animal with white 
haunches, such as the roe-bucks or gazelles. 2. 
A timid animal ; the ancients imagining that 
white thighs were an index of timidity, at- 
tributed the intrepidity of Hercules to his hav- 
ing black ones. But as almost every author, 
who speaks of the pygargus as a quadruped, 
meutions also the roe-buck ; it is clear that the 


- name can only be applied to some species of M 


gazelle, which is different from the dorcas Ly- — 


bica, or common gazelle, and from the strep- 
siceros, or antelope, which the same authors 
speak 
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speak of. We therefore think, that the pygar 
. gus denotes the algazel or gazelle of Egypt, 
which must have been known to'the Greeks as 
well as to the Hebrews ; for we find the name 
of pygargus in the Septuagint version, 
among the number of animals whose fiesh is 
deemed clean ; the Jews, therefore, eat the 
pygargus, or that species of gazelle which is 
common in Egypt and the adjacent countries. 
Mr. Russel, in his History of Aleppo, says, 
that near ihat city there are two sorts of ga- 
_gelles; the one called the mountain gazelle, 
which is the most beautiful, and whose hair on 
the neck and back is of a deep brown; the 
other, called the gazelle of the valley, which is 
neither so swift nor so well made as the first, 
and whose hair is also much paler.’ He adds, 
that these animals run so quick andso long that 
the swiftest dogs cannot catch them, without 
the assistance of a falcon ; that in winter the 
gazelles are lean, but-yet their flesh is ofa good 
flavour ; that in summer it abounds with fat, 


“ like our venison; and that those which are fed. 
_ at home do not eat so well as the wild ones. 


_ From this testimony of Mr. Russel, and from 
‘that of M. Hasselquist, we may perceive that 
the gazelles of Aleppo are not the common ga- 
zelles, but those of Egypt, whose horns are 

straight, 


* Deuteronomy, chap. xiv, 
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straight, long, and. black, and-wliose fish is 
excellent eating. We finch also. from these 
testimonies, that they: are lialf. domestic ani- 


mals ;. that. they have: been early tamed, and 
that consequently many different vamieties. or 
kinds. have, been: formed’ among them, as well 


as in other domestic animals, . Ehese: Aleppo 


gazelles are the same therefore-asthosewehane | 


called algazells, and aré still, mene abundantin 


the Thebaid and Upper Egypt than, the envi- 


rons;of Aleppo. They feed on, arometig: herbs 
and the tender bark. of young: trees’ they axe 


cemmonly found in herds, ox rather in, famir 


lies, consisting of five or six. ‘Eheir cry re- 
embles that of the goat. ‘They: axe hunted 
not only with dogs, assisted by: the dun 
but also with the ounce*., . 

An some places they take the w a pcre ons 


means of a tame one, to, the horas of which ; 


they fasten a, snare made of ropes, Wheaa 
herd of wild gazelles is found, the tame one is 
sent among them, but heno sooner approaches 
than one of the males of the wild herd advances 
to oppose him, and in butting with his hors 
is soon entangled in the noose, In this siruge 


gle they both commonly fail to the ground, — 


when the hunter coming up kills the one and 


. disengages the other. 


The 


# See history of this animal, page 68, vol. VII. 
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‘The antclopes, especially the largest sort, are 
avtich more common in Aftica’than in India, 
they‘ are stronger and fiercer than the other ga- 
selles, from whiéhthey are easily distinguished 

‘bythe’ dotible'flexion ‘of theirihorns ; and ‘not 
‘having ‘either ‘the ‘black or ‘brown -streak on 
theirsidés. The middling añtélopes'are about 
the ‘size ‘of the fellow-deer; ‘their “horns “are 
very/blaëk, their belly very white, and ‘their 
‘foretleos ‘shorter ‘tlian ike hind ones. They 
‘are well made, and- extremely cloan animals, 

_ never'lying down’ but in dry places; ' they are 

likewise very ‘swift, watchful, and:apprehen- 
‘sivedf danger ; in open places they look round, 
and when they see’a mana dog, or any other 

“enemy, ‘ihéy ‘fly ‘with allcspeed. But, not- 
— Nvithstanding this natural timidity, :they‘have 

‘athind of courage, for ifsurprised, they: turn 

‘suddenly round, and. face ‘those «who ‘attack 

 .sthemwith-great firmness. 

‘Phe antelopes, in general, have large black 
‘eyes,' very brilliant, and:so beautiful that the 
1Orieñtals employ them proverbially, in prais- 
‘irig the eyes of their mistresses. “A gazelleeyed 
“beauty is the highest compliment.a lover can 
«pay. “Pheir limbs are finer and more délicate 
‘than ithose 6f the roe-buck ; their’ hair‘ is as 
‘ghoit, and more soft and glossy ; their hind 
“legs are longer than these before ; like the hare, 
| therefore, 
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therefore, they haye greater security in ascends 
ing than in descending steep places. Their 
swiftness is equal to that of the roe-buck : but 


the latter hastens on by bounds, while the 
former runs in an uninterrupted courses’ 


Most of themare yellow uponthe back, white 
under the belly, with a black stripe which se- 
parates these two colours below the. flanks. 


Their tails are of various lengths, but always 


covered with a pretty long blackish hair ; their 


ears are long, erect, open, and terminating ina 
point: they all haye cloven hoofs nearly like - 
the sheep; boih males and females have per- 


manent horns, but the latter have them thinner 
and shorter than the former: 
‘Such is the whole information. bial a 


have: been able to acquire concerning ihe — 


different species of gazelles, and their natural 


dispositions and habits. Let us now see how 


far naturalists have been right in attribut: 
ing the production of the oriental bezoar 
to one kind of those animals only; and 
whether this animal be really the pasan or 


pazan, which they have described by the 


name of the bezoar gazel. In examining 


the description and the figures of Koempfer, 
who has written a great deal on this subjects - 
it is doubtful whether he means that the pazan. 
or the algazel is the only animal which pro: 


duces 
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duces the oriental bezoar. If we consult other 


naturalists and travellers, we shall be tempted 


to believe that this stone is the production not . 


only of gazelles but of wild and domestic 
_ goats, and even sheep, the formation of which 


probably depends more on the temperature of 
the climate, and the quality of the food, than 


on the nature or the species of the animal. 


If we believe Rumphius, Seba, and some other 
authors, the true oriental bezoar is the pro- 
duction of apes and not of gazelles, goats, or 


sheep. But this opinion of Rumphius and 


Seba is not founded, for we have seen many 
of these concretions, to which the name of ape 
bezoar has been given, but they are quite 
different from the oriental bezoar, which is 
certainly produced by a ruminating animal, . 
and is easily distinguished from all other 
bezoars by its shape, substance, and colour, 


which is generally that of an olive, and brown 


within, while the occidental bezoar is of a pale 
yellow. The substance of the first is soft and 


_ porous; that of the last hard, dry, and as it 
- were petrified. Besides, as prodigious quan- 


tilies of the oriental bezoar was consumed in 
the last century; and as it was used in Eu- 
rope and Asia for all cases in which our present 


_ physicians give cordial medicines, and anti- 
you, VIII. Cec dotes 
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dotes against poison, may we not presume, 
from the great quantities which were formerly, | 
and are still, in some degree, consumed, that 
this stone is produced, not from a single 
species of animal but from many, and that it 
is equally the production of gazelles, goats, — 
and sheep, who cannot produce it but in cer- 
tain climaies of the Levant and Indies. 

In all that has been written on this subject 
we have not met with one distinct observation, 
nor a single decisive argument. It only ap- 
pears, by what Monard, Garcias, Clusius, 
Aldrovandus, and others, have said, that the 


oriental bezoar animal is not the common and — 


domestic goat, but a species of wild goat 
which they have not characterised. Thus, 
likewise, all that can be gaihered from 
Koempfer is, that the bezoar animal is a kind _ 
of wild goat, or rather gazelle; but by the — 
testimonies of Theyenot, Chardin, and Taver- 


nier, it seems that this stone is obtained more « 


from sheep and wild or domestic goats, than « 
from gazelles. What gives great weight to 


the assertions of these travellers is, that they 


speak from ocular inspection, and because, — 
although they do not mention the gazelles on 


this occasion, there is no appearance of their — 


eine deceived, as ics knew them perfectly | ; 
. well, É 
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well, and mention them in other parts of their 
works. We must not, therefore, conclude, 
with our ancient naturalists, that the oriental 
bezoar is exclusively the production of a par- 
ticular species of gazelle, for I must own, that 
after having examined not only the testimo- 
nies of authors, but such facts as might de- 
cide the question, I am inclined to believe, 
that this stone proceeds equally from the 
greatest number of ruminating animals, but 
more commonly from goats and gazelles. 
This stone is formed of concentric layers, 
and often contains foreign matter in its centre. 
I have endeavoured to find out the nature of 
- this matter, which serves as a nucleus to the 
bezoar, supposing from that a judgment might 
be formed of the animal that possesses them. 
This nucleus is of various kinds; sometimes 
I found them to consist of pieces of flint, stones » 
of plumbs, tamarinds, seeds of cassia, and par- 

ticularly pieces of straw and buds of trees, 

- therefore I could not hesitate to attribute this 

production to those animals which brouze 
upon shrubs and leaves. 

… The oriental bezoar then is clearly not the 

production of one particular animal but of 
many different ones; and it is not difficult to 

reconcile the testimonies of most travellers 

with 
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with this opinion. The ancients, both Greeks — 
and Latins, have no knowledge of the bezoar. _ 
Galen is the first who speaks of its virtues as 
an antidote against poison. The Arabs, like- 
wise; praise the bezoar as possessing those | 
qualities; but neither the Greeks, Latins, nor | 
Arabians, particularly describe the animals — 
which produce it. Rabi Moses, an Egyptian, — 
only says, that some pretend this stone is form- 
ed in the angles of the eyes, and others in the | 
gall-bladder of the eastern sheep. Indeed there : 
are hezoars, or, more properly speaking, con- — 
cretions, formed in the eyes of stags, and some — 
other animals; but these concretions are very — 
different from the oriental bezoar, and all the : 
concretions in the gall-bladder are of a light, 
oily, and inflammable matter, which bears no — 
resemblance to the substance of the bezoar. 
Andreas Lacuna, a Spanish physician, says, in — 
his Commentaries on Dioscorides, that the — 
oriental bezoar is extracted from a certain — 
kind of wild goat which feeds in the mountains | 
of Persia. Amatus Lusitanus confirms La- © 
cuna’s remarks, and adds, that this mountains « 
goat greatly resembles our stag. Monard, — 
who quotes all three, still more positively q 
affirms, that this stone is produced from the — 
internal parts of a mountain-goat in India, to Ê 
He which, — 


M 


i 
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which, he says, I have afixed the name of 
cervi-capra, because it inclines both to the 
goat and the stag; for it is nearly of the size 
and shape of the stag, but its horns, like those 
of the goat, are very simple, and: very much 
bent backwards. Garcias ab Horto says, that 
in Corasson, and in Persia, there is a kind of 
he-goats, called pasans, and that it is in their 
stomachs the oriental bezoar is formed; that 
as well as in Persia it is found in Malacca, and 
near Cape Comorin, and that in great num- 
bers of the goats killed for the subsistence. of 
the troops these stones are regularly sought for 
and found in their stomachs. Christopher 
Acosta confirms what Garcias and Monard 
have said, without adding any thing new; in 
short, not to omit any thing which has a re- 
lation to the historical detail of this stone, 
Koempfer, a man of more learning than ex- 
actness, being in the province of Laar, in 
Persia, says, that he went with the natives of 
that country to hunt the pasan, which pro- 
duces the bezoar, and that he saw them ex- 
tract that stone; besides which, he affirms, 
that the true oriental bezoar proceeds from 
this animal; that the buck ahuw, of which he 
has also given a figure, produces the bezoar, 
but that they are of a very inferior quality. 

By 
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By his figures of the pasan and ahu we might 
be induced to believe, that the first represents 
the common gazelle rather than the true pasans 
and from his description we might imagine his 
pasan to be a he-goat and not a gazelle, as he: 
gives it a beard resembling that of the goat ; 
and from the name au, which he gives to 
his other buck, as wellas by his second figure, 
we might rather suppose it to be the wild goat 
than the true ahu, which is our tzeiran, or 
large gazelle. What is yet more singular, 
Koempfer, who seems willing to decide the 
species of animal that produces the oriental 
bezoar, and affirms, that it is the wild buck 
called the pasan, quotes, at the same time, 
a man, whose word, he says, may be relied 
on, who felt the bezoar stones in the belly of — 
the gazelles of Golconda. Thus all the positive 
conclusions that can be drawn from Kœmpfer — 
is, that there are two kinds of wild goats, the 
pasan and ahu, which produce the bezoar in 
Persia, and that in the Indies this stone is 
likewise found in the gazelles. i 
Chardin positively says, that oriental bezoar 
is found in the wild and domestic goats on the © 
shore of the Persian gulph, and in many pro 
vinces of India; and that in Persia itisalso to — 
be met with in sheep. Dutch travellers say the 
same ; 
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same ; Tavernier still more positively affirms, 
that they are found in the stomachs of do- 
mestic goats, whose hair is as fine as silk, 
and that having bought six of these goats 
alive, he extracted from them seventeen bezoar 
stones, and a portion of another, about the 
size of halfa nut, and then adds, that there 
are other bezoars supposed to proceed from 
apes, the virtues cf which are still greater 
than those of the goats ; that there is also cow 
bezoar, but the virtues are inferior to the 
others, &c. What can we infer from such a 
variety of opinions and testimonies? What 
can we conclude from them? unless ii be ad- 
mitted that the oriental bezoar proceeds not 
from one single species but from many differ- 
ent animals, particularly gazelles and goats. 
With respect to the occidental bezoar we 
can affirm they proceed neither from goats 
nor gazelles, for we shall prove there is neither 
of them, nor even any animal of that genus, 
in all the extent of the new world. Instead 
of gazelles we only mect with roe-bucks in 
the woods of America; instead of wild goats 
and sheep, lamas and pacos animals of a quite 
different nature, and of which we have already 
treated. The ancient Peruvians had no other 
cattle, and, at the same time, that these two 
| species 
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species are almost reduced to a domestic state, 
they subsisted in much greater numbersin their 
natural condition upon the mountains. The 
wild lamas were called huanacus, and the 
pacos vicunnas ; from whence the French have 
derived the name of vigogne, which denotes 
the same animal as the pacos; both the pacos 
and the lamas produce bezoras, but the tame 
ones more seldom than the wild. 

M. Daubenton, who has more minutely in- 


spected the nature of bezoar stones than any. 


other person, thinks they are composed: of 
something similar to that which fastens itself 
to the teeth of ruminating animals in the form 
of a shining tartareous matter; and it is evi- 
dent, from the collection of bezoars, of which 
there are a great number in the royal cabinet, 
that there are essential differences between the 
oriental and occidental bezoars. Thus the 
East Indian goats, or the gazelles of Persia, 
are not the only animals which produce the 
‘concretions, called bezoars for the chamois, 


Se se 


Me, he Ed ee ee a 7. 


and, perhaps, the wild goat of the Alps, « 


the he-goats of Guinea, and many ani- 
mals of America, afford this substance; and, 
if we comprehend under this name all con- 
cretions of this nature, which are met with in 
different animals, we may be assured, that 

most 
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most quadrupeds, excepting carnivorous ones, 
--and even crocodiles and alligators, produce 
_bezoars. . | ie 
+ To form, therefore, a clear idea of these con- 
crétions it will-be necessary to dividethem into 
several classes, and refer them to the animals 
which produce them, and the climates and 
food which mostly assist in their production. 
First, then, the stones formed inthe bladder 
and kidneys of men, and other animals, must 
be distinguished from the class of bezoar, and 
described by the name of caleuli, their .sub- 
_ stance being quite different from that of the 
bezoars; they are easily known by their 
weight, their urinous smell, and their struc- 
… ture, which is not regular, nor formed with 
concentric layers, like that of the bezoar. 

2. The concretions that are often found in 
the gall-bladders and liver, of the human spe- 
 cies, and other animals, must not be regarded 
_as bezoars ; they may easily be distinguished 
… by their lightness, colour, and inflammability ; 
_ besides they are not formed by layers encircled 
round a nucleus, as in the bezoar. 

“3. 'Theballs frequently found inthe stomachs 

ef animals, and especially in those that rumi- 
“nate, are not true bezoars. These balls, which 

… are called ægagropili, are compesed internally 

MOL. VIII. Dd of . 
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of the hair the animal has licked off his hide 
and. swallowed, or from hard roots, which he 
could not digest, their external part. is en- 
crusted with a viscous substance, something 
like that of the bezoar. The egagropili, 


therefore, have nothing in them, except this 


éxternal layer, in common with the bezoar, 


and simple inspection is sufficient to distin= 


guish one from the other. 
A. Ægagropili are often found in the ani- 
mals oftemperate climates, but never any be- 


zoars. Our oxen and cows, the Alpine cha- | 


mois, and the porcupine of Haly, produce only | 


egagropili. Animals of hotter countries, on 


the contrary, only produce bezoars. The ele- — 
phant, the rhinoceros, the goats, the gazelles | 
of Asia and Africa, the lama of Peru, and 


others, produce, instead of ægagropilé, solid 


bezoars, whose substance and size vary accord- | 


ing to the difference of the animals and the 
climates in which they live. 
Bb. The bezoars, to which such virtues and 


| properties have been attributed, are the orien- 


tal kind, which, as we have:said, procced from 
goats, gazelles, and sheep, which feed on the 


a ee, ae ae 


» 
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mountairs of Asia. The bezoar of an inferior “ 
quality, which is called occidental, code 
from the lamas and pacos, which are found in — 


the 
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the mountains of South America. In a word, 
the goats and gazelles of Africa also produce 
““bezoars, but not of so good a quality as those 
of Asia. ile 
From all these facts we may conclude, that, 
in general, the bezoar is only a residue of ve- — 
getable nutriment which is not to be found in 
varnivorous animals, and is peculiar to those 
who feed on plants ; that in the southern moun- 
tains of Asia, the herbs being stronger than in 
any other part of the world, the bezoar, which 
‘is the residue of that food, has also more vir- 
tues than any other; that in America, where 
the heat is less, and the mountain herbs being 
weaker, the bezoars produced there are also 
inferior ; and that in Europe, where the herbs 
are still weaker, and in all the valleys of both 
‘continents, where they are coarse, no bezoars 
are produced, but only e@gagropili, which 
contain nothing but hair, roots, or filaments, 
which the animal was unable to digest. 
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THE BUBALUS, AND OTHER ANIMALS WHICH 
HAVE AN AFFINITY TO THE, , GARRET 
AND GO ATS. “yi Ss 


Ed 


WE have already taken notice in our-de- 
scription of the buffalo, of the name bubalus 
being improperly applied to that aitimal. This 
name belonged formerly to the animal which 
we are now about to describe, and which, is of 
a very distant nature from the buffalo. ~ It .re- 
sembles the, stag, the gazelle, -and the ox,,in 
many respects; tothe stag, by .the size and 
shape of its boy, particularly in its legs, but 
its horns are permanent, and nearly like those 
of the largest gazelles, to which it has an affini- 
ty both in this character and in its natural 
habits ; its head, however, is much longer than 
that of the gazelles, or even that of ihe stags. 
He resembles the ox by the length of the muz- 
zle and the disposition of the bones of the 
head, the cranum not advancing beyond the 


os frontalis: these different marks of confor- 
mation, joined to its ancient name, being for- 


gotten, is the reason why it has obtained the 
several names of busephalus, the bull-stag, bu- 
| _ cula- 
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cula-cervina, the cow-hind, the Barbary cow, 
&c. Even the name of bubalus comes from 
bubulus, and has been applied to this animal 
from its similitude to the ox. 

_ The head of the bubalus is narrow and very 
Jott the eyes are placed very high, the fore- 
‘head very short and narrow, the horns per- 
‘manent, black, thick, and very closely annu- 
Jated : they are close to each other at the root, 
but spread very distant at their extremities ; 
they are crooked backwards, and twisted like 
la corkserew ; his shoulders are so elevated 
that they form a sort of bunch upon the wi- 
thers; the tail: is nearly a foot long, and fur- 
nished with a bunch of hair at its extremity ; 
‘and the ears resemble those of the antelope. 
Kolbe calls this animal by the name of e/k, al- 
though it only resembles the elk by its hair 
-being finer at the root, than in the middle or 
-at the points; this character is peculiar to these 
4wo animals, for the hair of almost every other 
 -quadruped is thicker at the root than at the 
middle and point. "The hair is nearly of the 
same colour as the elk, though much shorter, 
thinner, and softer. ‘These alone are the re- 
semblances between the bubalus and the elk; 
in every other respect these two animals are 

entirely different. The horns of the elk are 


larger 
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larger and licavier than those of the stag, and 
are renewed every year ; the bubalus, on the 
contrary, does not shed its horns, but they con- 
tinue their growth during life, and in form 
and texture arelike those of the gazelles: He 
resembles the gazelles also by the shape of his 
body, the smalluess of his head, the length of 
his neck, the position of his eyes, ears, and 
horns, and in the shape and length ofthe tail. 
The gentlemen of the Academy of Scienves, 
to whom one of these animals was presented by 
the name ofthe Barbarycow, and who adopted 
that denomination, did not hesitate to acknow+ 
Jedge it to be the bwbalus of the ancients. 
Though we haye rejected this denomination of 
Barbary cow, as equivocal and confused, yet 
as for the rest, we could not do better than copy 
the exact description those gentlemen have 
‘given of this animal, and by which we per- 


ceive it is neither gazelle, goat, cow, elk, nor 


stag, but a particular and distinct species. 
This animal is also the same that Caius hasde- 
scribed ander the name of buselaphus, and Æ 
was surprised that the gentlemen of the Aca- 
demy did not make this remark, since all the 
~ characters which Caius gives to me un 
agree with their Barbary cow. 
In the royal cabinet is, first, the skeleton of 
a bubalus 
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‘a bubalus the gentlemen of the Academy had 
described and dissected, by the name of the 
Barbary cow. Secondly, a head much larger 
than that of this skeleton, the horns of which 


_ are also much longer and thicker. Thirdly, a 


part of another head, with horns as large as 
the foregoing, but their form and direction are 
different. There are, therefore, in the bubalus, 
as well as in the gazelles, antelopes, and others, 
varieties in the size of the body, and in the 
shape of the horns; but these differences do 
not appear to be considerable enough to make 
distinct and separate species. | 
. The bubalus is common in Barbary, and in 
all the northern parts of Africa ; he is nearly 
of the same nature as the antelopes, and has, 
like them, short hair, black hide, and his flesh 
is good to eat. 


THE CONDOMA. 


RES 


THE Marquis de Marigny, who embraces 
every opportunity of encouraging the arts and 
sciences, shewed me in his cabinet the head of 
an animal, which, at first sight, Limagined to 

| belong 
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belong to a large bubalus. It resembled those’ _ 
of our largest stags ; but instead of solid horns,’ 
like those of the stag, it had two large and 
hollow ones with a ridge, like those ofthe ‘he- 
goat, and with double flexions, like those of 
the antelope. In examining the royal cabi-* 
net for what might be relative to this animal, 
we found two horns; the first without any: 
mark or name, came from his Majesty’s ward- 
robe ; the second was given to me in 1760 by’ 
M. Baurhis, commissary of the Marines, with 
the name of condoma of the Cape of Good 
Hope affixed to-it. This name we have: 
adopted, as the animal which it denotes has 
never before been described nor denominated. 

By the length, thickness, and, above all, 
the double flexion of the horns, the condoma 
approaches very near the sérepsiceros\ of 
Cains; the shape and contours of the horns 
are exactly the same, and from which it seems 
reasonable to presume that they are the same 
animal, especially if we attend to the follow- 
ing reflections: first, Caius was evidently de- 
ceived in considering this animal as the strep- 
siceros of the ancients ; for the strepsiceros of 
the ancients is certainly the antelope, whose 
Lead is very different from that of the stag ; 
while Caius affirms, that the head of his strep~ _ 
siceros is like that of the stags, therefore 
eine his 
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his strepsiceros is not the same as that of the 
ancients. Secondly, the horns of the animal 
Caius describes, are thick, more than three 
. feet in length, covered with rugosities, and not 
with rings or tubercles; while those of the 
strepsiceros of the ancients, or antelope; are 
much thinner and shorter, and are furnished 
_ with rings and tubercles. Thirdly, alihough 
the horns of the condoma, which is in the 
Marquis de Marigny’s cabinet, as well as those 
_ which came from the wardrobe of the -king, 


~ have been polished and used, iti is, neverthe- 


less, plainly perceivable, that ‘they never had 
rings; this is farther demonstrated by the 
horns M. Baurhis gave to me, which had 
never been polished, and yet it was rough, like 
the horns of the he-goat, and not annulated like 
those of the antelope ; besides, Caius himself 

says, that the horns of his sirepsiceros had only 
. rugosities, therefore his strepsiceros is not the 
same as that of the ancients, but the animal 


_~ here spoken of, and which, in fact, is furnished 


with every character Caius has given to that 
which he describes. 

In looking oyer the works of travellers for 
those marks which might have an affinity with 
the remarkable size of the horns of this ani- 
mal, we can find none that have a nearer re- 
VOL. VIII. Ke lation 
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lation to it than those of the animal mentioned — 
by Kolbe, under the name of the wild goat of 
the Cape of Good Hope. “ This goat, says 
he, to which the Hottentots have not as yet , 
given a name, and which E call the wild goat, 
is remarkable in many respects ; itis about the — 
size of alargestag; its head is very handsome, 
ornamented with two smooth crooked and | 
pointed horns, about three feet long, and at 
their extremities about two feet asunder.” | 
These characters appear perfectly to agree with 
the animal in question ; but having seen no 
more than the. head, we cannot affym that the | 
rest of Kolbe’s descriptions equally agrees | 
with it; we, therefore, can only presume it as _ 
a probability, which requires confirmation by 
future observations. Kolbe remarks, that | 
‘“* All along the back there runs awhite stripe, — 
‘which ends at the insertion ofthe tail; another — 
ofthe same colour crosses this at the- bottom of — 
_ the neck, which it entirely surrounds; there ; 
aré. two more which surround the body, the » 
one behind the fore legs and the other before » 
- the hind ones. The colour of the rest of the — 
‘body is grey, with some reddish spots, except — 
the belly, which is white; it has also along — 
“grey beard, and its legs, though long, are © 
well: proportioned.” | | à 
THE | 
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THE GUiB, 


re > 


THE Guib (fig. 156) is an animal, which, 
though not noticed by any ‘naturalist or. tra- 
veller, is very common in Senegal, from 
whence M. Adanson brought over some of 
their skins. F a resembles. the gazelles, espe- 


cially. the nanguer, in the size and shape of its | 


bodys. in the { fi ineness of i its legs, i in the form of 
its head and muzzle, in the eyes and ears, in 
the length of its tail, and by the want of a 
beard; but every gazelle, especially the nan- 
guer, has the colour of the belly white, while 
the breast and belly of the guib are of a deep 
brown. It also. differs from the gazelles in 
the horns, which are smooth, without annular 
prominences, and have two longitudinal ridges, 
. the one above and the other underneath, forme 
ing “gp twist from the base to dE potas 


nor ihe nf but cathe an intermediate: ce 
cies, It is also remarkable for white stripes 
Ç où 
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on a brown ground, that are disposed. along 
and across the animal’s body, as if it were co- 
vered with a harness. It is a gregarious ani- 
mal, and they are found in numerous herds i in 
the plains of Podor. ‘ 


THE GRIM. 


THIS animal is only known to naturalists by 
the name of Grimm, or the Wild Goat of Grim- 
mius; and which, as we were not acquainted 
with the name it bears in its own country, we 
shall adopt. We finda figure of this animal 
in the German Ephemerides, which has been 
copied in the Academical Collection. Dr. 
Herman Grimmius was the first who mentioned 
this animal, and what he said of it has been 


copied by Ray, and afterwards by all the no- j 


menclators. Although his description* is in- 


com plete; 


* This animal, on the back and neck, is of a dark ash 
colour, with a white belly, and is about a foot and a half in 
height ; on the top of its head between the horns is a tuft of 
black hair, and between each eye and the nostrils, there isa 
cavity filled with a yellow humour, oily, and viscid, which 
has some resemblance to castor, and musk, and fills again 
upon the cavities being emptied. Grimmius. 


- 


4 
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complete, he denotes two characters so re- 
markable, that wecan have no doubt that the 
head of an animal of Senegal, given us by M. 
Adanson, belongs to the goat of Grimmius. 
The first isa very deep cavity under each eye, 
so deep, indeed ,as to leave but a thin partition 
of bone between thecavities and the partition of 
their nose; the second is a tuft of hair standing 
upright on the top of the head. These are 
sufficient to distinguish the grimm from every 
other goat or gazelle. It resembles both, how- 
ever, not only in the shape of its body, but 
even inits horas, which are annulated towards 
the base, and have longitudinal streaks like 
those of the gazelles; at the same time, they 
are very short, and bend backwards in a ho- 
rizontal direction, like the small African goat 
before mentioned. Besides, from being much - 
smaller, and from having short horns, we are 
almost led to conclude that this animal forms 

the shade between the goat and small antelopes. 

. There is some reason to think, that the male 

grimm is alone furnished with horns; for the 

individual of which Dr. Grimmius has given 

the description and figure, had no horns: and 

the head which M. Adanson has given us was, 

on the contrary, ornamented with two, very 

short, and almost concealed by thehair, but yet 
- sufficiently visible not to escape the notice of 
| the 
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the observer; besides, we shall find, in the 
history of the chevrotains or. small antelopes, 
that in the chevrotain of Guinea, the male 
only has horns; whence it is presumable, that 
it is the’ same with the grimm species, which 
in every respect approaches nearer the chevro- 
tain than any other animal, 

LE | i § : ri 
SUPPLEMENT. | 


IN the year 1777, M. Vosmaër published a 
- description of this animal, which he calls the 
Small Beautiful Buck of Guinea, and from 
whom we have extracted the following account. 
"This was one of the most beautiful animals 
JT ever saw; it was sent from Guinea with thirs 
teen others of both sexes, but twelve of them 
died in their voyage to Holland, and those two 
which survived were males; these were put 
into the menagerie of the Prince of Orange, 
and one of them died the following winter, 

764. They are remarkable timid animals, 
and are much frightened at any noise,especially 
at thunder. When they are suddenly surs. 
prised, they express their fear by whistling 
strongly with their nose. The onenow living,(in 
1766) though very wild at first, is now so fa 
miliar, that upon holding a piece of bread to 
had him, 
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him, and calling him by the name they have 
given him of tetje, he will net only approach 
but allow himself to be stroaked. He is a 
particularly clean animal, and will not suffer 
the smallest piece of dirt toremain on any part 
of his body, butis constantly scratching him- 
self with his hind feet. He is very active, 
and when standing still, keeps one of his fore- 
legs rather in a bent position, which gives him 
a graceful appearance. He eats bread, rye, 
carrots, is fond of potatoes, and is a ruminat- 


ee inganimal: His horns are rather large in pro- 


portion to his size, and he has a small quantity 
of hair between them which he rises to a point. 
He is about the size of'a young kid of two 
months old, and his limbs are extremely well 
proportioned. His head somewhat resembles 
that of a roe-buck; his nose is black and 
naked, but always moist; his upper lip ap- 
pears as if divided:; he has no beard: but a 
kind of small whiskers on the sides, and a wart 
covered with hair under his chin; his horns 
are black, about three inches long, quite 
straight, and: end with a:sharp point ; they 
are furnished with three rings, which rise a 
little backward; from the black taft between 
the horns, there isa stripe of that colour down 
tothe nose; his.ears are Jarge, with some short 

| hairs 
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hairs on the insides, and on the tops, but all 
the other parts of them are black and naked; 
the eyes are large, and of a deep brown, be- 
tween the eyes and nose thereare black cavities; 


from the middle of which a viscid gummy - 
humour exudes, that soon becomes hard and 


black, buf I could never perceive that it cons 
tained that odour which Dr. Grimmiüs and 
those who have followed him, describe it to 
possess; the upper part of the neck and the 
head are of a yellowish grey, the back black; 
the sides a bright brown, the belly grey, and 
the limbs white as far as his knees; his legs 


have a black band, and the hair becomes. 


blackish towards the hoofs; he had no heels, 


his feet were cloven, he had beautiful black 


pointed hoofs, and his tail was very short and 
white, with a black band on the upper part.” 


= 


a 


THE CHEVROTAINS. 


WE have given the name of Chevrotain — 
(tragulus) to the small animals of the warm. 


regions of Africa and Asia, which almost 
every traveller has mentioned by the denomi- 
nation of the Zit{le stag, or little hind. In fact, 

the 
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the chevrotain is aminiature resemblance of the 
_ stag, from the shape of its muzzle, lightness of 
its body, shortness of tail, and form of its legs ; 


| but. differs greatly in size, the largest never 


exceeding thatofthe hare. Some of them are 
| entirely without horns, and those which have 
| any, are hollow, annulated, and nearly re- 
semble those of the gazelles. Their small 
* cloven foot, is also more like that of the ga- 
| zelle than of the stag; and they differ both 
| from the gazelle and the stag, by.not having 


"any depressions or hollows under their eyes: in 


* that particular they approach the goat, but in 
reality they are neither stags, gazelles, nor 
goats, but constitute one or more distinct spe- 
cies. Seba gives the figures and descriptions 
of five chevrotains. ‘The first he calls the 


tittle red Guinea hind without horns ; the se- 


cond, the fawn, or the young delicate stag of 
_ Africa; the third, the little young stag of Gui- 
| . nea; the fourth, the little red and white hind of 
a _ Surinam ; and the fifth, the red-haired African 
stag. Of these five chevrotains, the first, 
second, and third, are evidently the same 


animal; the fifth, which is larger than the 


… three first, and whose hair is much stronger, 
and of a deep yellow, seems to be only 
a variety of the first; the fourth, which the 
eevOu, Vilr. * Ff . author 
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author mentions as an animal of Surinam, ap- 
pears to be only a second variety of this. spe- 
cies, which is found only in Africa and the 
southern parts of Asia; and I am greatly in- 
clined io think that Seba was misinformed, 
when he says this animal came from Surinam. 


Every traveller, who speaks of these little stags, | 


mentions them as being found: in Senegal, | 


Guinea, and the East Indies; but not one 
affirms that he has seen them in America ; and 


if the spotted chevrotain which Seba speaks — 
of, did really come from Surinam, we must 


presume that it had been transported from : 


_ Guinea, or from some other southern province : 
of the old continent. But ‘there, appears to — 


be a second species of chevrotain, different from 
all those we have mentioned, which seem to be 


only simple varieties of the first. This second — 
species has small horns, not more thanan inch — 
in length, and the same in circumference : these — 
horns are hollow, black, somewhat crooked, « 
very sharp at the points, and surrounded at the — 


bottom with two or three transverse rings. 


We have seen the feet and one of the horns of | 
this animal in the royal cabinet, which suffi- à 
ciently demonstrate it is either a chevrotain or 
a very small gazelle. Kolbe, speaking of this © 


Pong. À 


animal, says, it has horns like those ofthestag, … 
and 


4 
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and that the branches were in proportion to 
their age; this is an evident error, which a 
. single inspection of the horns will clearly 
prove. 

These animals are of an elegant aie and. 
their limbs finely proportioned. for their size. 
But though they leap and bound. with. pro- 
digious swiftness, yet, apparently, they cannot 
continue it long, for the Indians often hunt 


| * and frequently knock them down with their 


sticks: they are greatly sought after on ac- 
- count ofthe superior excellence of their flesh. 
By comparing the different testimonies of 
travellers it appears, first, that the chevrotain 
without horns is peculiar to the East Indies; 
| second ly, that the one with horns is the chev- 
rotain of Senegal, and which is called guevei by 
the natives ; thirdly, that only the male guwevee 
is furnished with horns; fourthly, that the 
chevrotain marked with white spots, and which 


Seba says comes from Surinam, is, on the con- 


trary, a native of the East Indies, especially of 
Ceylon, where it is called memina, (fig. 158) 
and we: must therefore, conclude, that there 


hi are but two kinds of chevrotains, namely, the 


memina, (fig. 157) or the Indian chevrotain 


… without horns; and the gwevei, or Guinea 


chevrotain with horns; that the five species 
spoken 
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_ spoken of by Seba are only varieties of the me« 
mina; and that the smallest kind, which -in 


Senegal is called guevei-kaior, is only a er | 


of the guevei. 

These little animals can only live in ex- 
cessive hot climates; they are so exceedingly 
delicate that it is with the greatest, difficulty 

they are transported into Europe alive, where 
they perish in a shorttime. They are gentle, 
familiar, and very beautiful. They are, un- 
questionably, the smallest of all cloven-footed 
animals. According to this character of being 
cloven footed, they should not bring forth 


many young; but if we reason from their small 
size they should produce several at a litter. — 
As to the fact on this point we must wait until 


opportunity is procured to make the observa- 
tion; we are inclined to think they bring forth 
but one or two ata time, like the gazelles, roe- 
bucks, &c. but possibly they produce more 
frequently, for they are exceedingly numerous 
in India, Java, Ceylon, Senegal, Congo, and 
in every other country that is excessively hot, 
but are not to be found in America, nor in any 


of the temperate climates of the old continent. 


THE 


SS ee er né ve 


o 
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THE MAZAMES. 


EE EE, 


MAZAME, in the Mexican language, was 
the name of the stag, or rather a generic name, 
including the whole race of stags, fallow- 
deer, and roe-bucks. Hernandes, Recchi, and 
Fernandes, who have transmitted this name to 
us, distinguish two species of mazames, both 
common in Mexico and New Spain. The 
first and largest, to which they give the simple 
name of mazame, has horns like those of the 
- roe-buck of Europe, that is, about six or seven 
inches in length, with the extremities divided — 
into two points, and a single antler.. The 
second, called temamacame, is much less, and 


| has buta single horn, and without any antlers. ‘ 


These two animals seem to be roe-bucks, the 
first being the same species as the European 


roe-buck, and the second only a variety of it. a 


. It also appears, that these mazames and tema- 
macames of Mexico arethesameasthe cuguacu- 


- apara, and the cuswacuséé of Brasil, and that 


- in Cayenne the first is called cariacou, ( fig. 157) 
OF 
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or the forest hind; the second, the small caria- 
cou, or the hind of the marshes. Though we 
are the first who have pointed out these rela- 
tions, yet we should not have presumed that 
there were either difficulties or doubts on this 
subject, if Seba had not mentioned the ma- 
zame and the temamacaiie as two different. 
animals: they are not roe-bucks. with solid 
and branched horns, but gazelles with hollow 
and wrinkled ones: they are not animals of 
New Spain, as this author describes them, but 
natives of Africa. These errors.of Seba have 
been adopted by most authors who have written 
since. They have not suspected that the ani- 
mals mentioned by Seba, under the names of 
mazame and temamaçame, were the same as 
those mentioned by Hernandes, Recchi, and 
Fernandes. The confusion of the names has 
been followed by a confusion of the animals, 
and, in consequence, some naturalists have in- 
dicated these animals by the name of chevro- 
tains, and others by that of gazelles, or goats. 

It appears that Linneus suspected this error, 
for he has not adopted it. He has placed 
the mazame in the list of stags, and has 


thought, as we do, that the Mexican ma-. NA 


zame is the same animal as the cuguacu of 
Brasil. | 


To 
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. To demonstrate what we have advanced, we 
will suppose that there were neither gazelles, 
nor chevrotains, in New Spain, or in any other 
part of America, and that all those, as well as 
goats, which are at presént there, have been 
carried from the old continent; that the true 
mazame of Mexico is the same animal as the 
cuguacu-apara of Brasil; that the name cugu- 
acu is pronounced couguacou ; and that, by 
corruption, this animal is called: cariacou at 
Cayenne, from whence we had a living one 
sent us by this name of cariacou. We shall 
now endeavour to find out what species of ani- 
mals these may be to which Seba has applied 
the names mazame and temamacame, for to 
destroy an error it is not sufficient to reject it, 
but we should also explain the cause and de 
monstrate the effects. 

The gazelles and chevrotains inhabit. only 
the hottest countries of the Old World; they 
cannot exist in temperate climates, and still 
less in those that are cold. They could not, 
therefore, have ever frequented the northern 
countries, and have passed, by that means, from 
one continent to the other; nor have any tra- 
vellers or historians of the New World, ever 
pretended to have seen them in that part of the 


globe. On the contrary, stags and roe-bucks, 
which 
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which inhabit cold and temperate climates, 
might have passed over the northern lands, and 
therefore are met with in both continents. 


We have observed, in our history of the 


stag, that the Cardian stag is the same as that 
of Europe; that he is only smaller, and 
has some slight variations in the shape. of 
his horns and the colour of his hair... We 
may add, to what has been already said, that 
‘in America there are as many varieties among 
stagsas in Europe, notwithstanding which they 
are of the same species. One of these varie- 
_ ties is the Corsican stag, which is smaller and 
browner than the common kind. We haye 
also mentioned white stags, and hinds, and 
have said, that this colour proceeds from their 
domestic state ; this kind is also found in Ame- 
rica, as well as our common and small brown 
stags. The Mexicans, who keep these white 
stags in-their parks, have denominated them 
Royal Stags. It is a native of Germany, and 
commonly called the Stag of Ardennes; and 
Brandhirts, by the Germans: it is at least 
as big as the large French stags, but differs 
from them by several particular characters. 
Its coat is thicker, and of a lighter colour un- 
der its belly: is throat and neck is furnished 
with long hairs, like the he-goat, which has 


caused — 
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_ eaused both ancientsand moderns to give it the 
name of tragelaphus, ot stag-like goat. There 
are also a great number of roe-bucks in Ame- 
rica: we are only acquainted, with two varie 
ties in Europe, the red and the brown; the lat- 
ter are smaller than the former, but they per- 
fectly resemble each other.. The mazame of 
‘Mexico, the cuguacu-apara of Brasil, and the 
 cariacou, or forest hind of Cayenne, entirely 
resemble our red roe-bucks. Comparing the 
descriptions given of them is a sufficient proof, 
… that all these names denote the same animal, 
But the temamacgame, which we suppose to be 
_ the cuguacu-été of Brasil, the small cariacou 
_ of Cayenne may be a variety diffetent from 
those of Europe. The temamaçame is less, 
and whiter on the belly than the mazame, in 
_ the same manner as our brown roe-buck has a 
- whiter belly, and is smaller than our red one; 
it seems also to differ by the horns, which is 
single and without antlers in the figure givén 
_by Recchi; but if we consider that our roé- 
_ bucks, and stags, have no antlers im the first, 
… and sometimes even in the second year of their 
age, wesliall be inclined to think, that Recchi’s 
| 4emamacame was too young to have antlers: 
these two animals, therefore, appear to be only 
simple varieties in the roe-buck species. 
‘PMO. VIII. G g jt 
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It now remains to enquire what these two 
animals, mentioned by Seba, by the false names — 
of mazame and temamacame really are. The. 
bare inspection of the figures, independently 
of his description, demonstrates, that these 
animals belong to the goats or gazelles, and 
not to the stags or roe-bucks. The want of 
a beard, and the shape of the horns, prove, 
they are not goats, but gazelles; and, by com- 
paring Seba’s figures with the gazelles which 
we have described, J-found that his pretended 
temamacame of New Spain, is the kob, or 
little brown cow of Senegal. The figure, co- — 
lour, and. size of the horns are the same; the 
colour of the hair is also the same, and differs — 
from. that of other gazelles, by not being white, 
but yellow under ihe belly and upon the 
flanks. With respect to the pretended ma- 
game, although it resembles the gazelles in 
‘general, yet it differs in particular from all 
those we have before enumerated; but we saw 
‘in M. Adanson’s cabinet, where he has collect- — 
ed the most rare productions of Senegal, a stu- _ 
pid animal which we call xag'or, by reason of — 
‘the resemblance of its horns with those of the | 
:nanguer. ‘This animal is found in the neigh- 
bouring island of Goree, from whence he was 
sent to M. Adanson by M. Andriot, and pos- w 


Se a) '. 
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sesses all the characters which Seba gives to 
his pretended mazame ; its body is of a pale 
. red, and its belly is not white, like the other 
gazelles ; itis of the size of the roe-buck; its 
horns are not six inches long, almost smooth, 
and slightly bent forwards, but not so much as 
those of the nanguer. Therefore this animal, 
mentioned by Seba, by the name of mazame, 
or American stag, is only an African goat, or 
gazelle, which we have added here by the 
name of the nagor to the twelve other gazelles, 
. whose history we have already given. 


THE COUDOUS. 
j 
THE class of ruminating animals is, of all 
~ others, the most numerous and the most varied. 
It contains, as we have seen, a great number 
of species, and, perhaps, astill greater number 
of distinct races, or constant varieties. Not- 
- withstanding all our enquiries, and the con- 
siderable details into which we have been obli- 


ged to enter, we freely confess, that we have 
not 
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not exhausted the subject, and that there still 
remain even very remarkable animals which 


we are only acquainted with by imperfect frag- 
ments, and are unable to ascertain with pre- 
cision to what class. they belong. For exam- 


ple, in the very great collection of horns in the — 
royal cabinet, as well as those dispersed in — 


private museums, each of which, after: much: 


labour, and a multiplicity of comparisons, we — 


have referred to the animal it belonged; there 


__ still remained one without label, or any mark | 
affixed to it, absolutely unknown. ‘This horn | 
is large, almost straight, and composed of a | 


very thick black substance; it is not solid, like 


that of the stag, but resembles that of the ox. | 


From the base to beyond the middle of the 


horn is a thick ridge, raised about an inch ;_ 
and although the horn is straight, this promi- » 
nent ridge makes a spiral turn and a halfin — 


the interior part, and 1s wholly effaced in the 


superior part ofthe hom, which terminates in — 
a point. Thishorn, which ditlers from every | 


later “€ 


Pre 


other, seems to-Lave the nearest aflinity to that - 
of the buffalo; but we were ignorant of the - 


name of the animal to which itbelonged; and 


it was not till hunting through the different - 


eabinets that we found in that of M. Dupleix 


part ofa head adorned with two similar horns, ” 
| “nds 
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and to which was affixed a label with these 
words : % the horns of an animal nearly like a 
horse, of a greyish colour ; with a mane on the 
fore part of tts head like a horse ; tt ts called at 
Pondicherry coësdoës, which should be pro- 
nounced coudous.”” 'Ehis little discovery gave 
me great pleasure; but I have not been able 
to meet with this name of coesdoes, or coudous, 
ia the writings of any traveller; the label only 
has informed us that it is of a large size, and 
to be met with in the hottest countries of Asia. 
The buffalo is of the same climate, and has 
likewise a mane; it is true his horns are 
_crooked and flat, while those of the coudous 
are round and straight, which, together with 
ihe colour, are sufficient indications of the 
difference of these two animals ; for the buffalo 
has a black skin and hair, and, according to the 
label, the hair of the other is grey. These re- 
lations suggest others: the travellers in Asia 
speak of the large buffaloes of Bengal, of red | 
. buffaloes, and of the grey buffaloes of the 
Mogul empire, which are called nil-gauts ; 
the coudous may possibly be one or other of 
these animals, and the travellers into Africa, 
where the buffalo is as common as in Asia, 
more precisely mention a species of buffalo, 
called pacasse at Congo, which from their indi- 


cations 
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cations seems to be the coudous. {Intheroute . 
from Louända to the kingdom of Congo*, we 
perceived two pacasses, which are animals re- 
sembling buffaloes, and which roar like lions. 
The male and female go always together ; they 
are white, spotted with red and black ; their 
ears are about halfan ell long, and their, horns 
are perfectly straight : they neither fly at the 
sight of the buman species nor do any injury, 
but only, stare at them as they. pass along.” 
We have before mentioned, that the animal, 
called at Congo, empacassa, or pacassa, ap- 
peared. to be the buffalo. It is, in-fact, a 
kind of buffalo, but differs from it by the shape 
of the horns and the colour of the hair; in 
one word, the pacassa is the coudous, which 
perhaps ferms a separate species from that of 
the buffalo, and perhaps, also, may only be a 
variety of itt. | ; 

*# Relation de Congo, par les PP. Michael-Ange de Gal- 
fine et Denys de Charly de Plaisance, Capuchins. 
+ The coudous is from five to eight feet in height, The 
body is of a bluish ash colour, with a black mane. The 
head is reddish; the tail is black at its extremity, and termi- 
nated by a little tuft. Both, sexes have horns. They are — 


of adeep black colour, and two feet in length. The Hot- 
entots make tobacco pipes of them. Their flesh is excellent. 
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THE MUSKs 


à = La ane encre 


TO finish the history of goats, gazelles; 
chevrotains, and other animals of this genus, 
which are all found in the old continent, it only 
remains to give that of the Musk, an animal | 

as famous as it is unknown. ‘This-is the ani- 

mal which produces the real musk ; all modern 
naturalists, and the greatest part of travellers 
: through Asia, have mentioned it, some by the 
name of a stag, a roe-buck, ora musk-goat, 
and others have considered it as a large chevro- 
tain. It seems indeed to be of an ambiguous 
nature, participating of all the above animals, 
_ yet at the same time we can assert, that its spe- 
cies is different from all other quadrupeds. It 
is about the size of a small roc-buck, but its 
head is without horns, and by this character it 
resembles the memina or chevrotain of India. 
It has two great canine teeth or tusks in the 
upper jaw, and by this it approaches the chev- 
rotain of India; but what distinguishes the 
musk from all other animals is a kind of bag 


| about 
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about two or three inches in diameters which 
grows near the navel, and in which the liquor, 
or rather the greasy humour called musk is se- 
creted, and which differs from that of the civet ” 
‘both in smell and consistence. Neither the 
Greeks nor Romans mention the musk animal. 
The first that noticed it were the Arabs. Ges- 
ner, Aldroyandus, Kircher, and Boym have ~ 
given more extended accounts of this animal ; 
but Grew is the only person who has made an 
exact description of it, from a skin which was 
preserved in the cabinet of the Royal Society of 
London. His description is as follows :— 
‘€ The musk stag is about three feet six inches 
in length, from the head to the tail; the head 
is about half a foot long; the neck seven or 
eight inches; the fore part of the head three 
inches broad, and the nose sharp like that of a 
greyhound ; the ears are erect, like those of a 
rabbit, and about three inches long; the tai] 
is not above two inches ; the fore-legs, include 
ing feet and thighs, are ‘thirteen or fourteen 
inches long ; he is cloven-footed, armed on his 
fore-feet behind and before with two horny 
substances: the hind feet were wanting. The 
hair of the head and legs about half an inch — 
long, and very fine; thicker under the belly, 
and an inch and a half in length; on the 
back 
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back and. crupper they are three inches, and 
three or four times thicker than the bristles of 
* ahog, of course more so than that of any other. 
animal. It is brown and white alternately, 
from the root to the point ; on the head and. 
thighs it is brown; under the belly and tail 
white ; a little curled, especially on the back: 
and belly ; it is very soft, and has the appear- 
ance of being something between a common. 
hair and a quill; on each side of the lower jaw, 
under the corners of the mouth, there is a small 
tuft of thick hair, which is short and hard, about 
three-fourths of an inch long, and somewhat 
resembling the bristles of ahog. The bladder, 
_or bag, which contains the musk is about three: 
inches long, two broad, swells out from the: 
belly about an inch anda half, and stands near, 
as much before the groin. The animal has 
twenty-six teeth, sixteen in the lower jaw, of 
which the eight in front are incisive, the 
four grinders behind, are rugged and conti- 
- nuous, and as many similar grinders in the 
“upper jaw. There is also a tusk about two 
inches and a half long on each side in the up- 
» per jaw, which terminate in the form of ahook,, 
| not round but flat, and have a sharp edge be+. | 
hind. They have no horns, &c.*” - 
MS: :* Grew’s Museum, 
Mot.  Hh In 
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In 1681, a year after Grew’s publication, 
Luc Schrockius printed a history of this ani- 
mal at Vienna, in which we do not find any 
thing very exact, nor absolutely new. We 
shall, however, select such facts as may be 
collected from it, and which agree with those 
in other authors, and especially in the works 
of the more modern travellers. Wie have been 
under the necessity of contenting ourselves with 
collecting what has been said of this animal, 


which we have never seen, and which we have | 
not been able to procure. By Grew’s descrip~ — 
tion, which is the only authentic work we can — 


_ rely on, it appears, that the hair of this animal 


is long and rough, the muzzle pointed, andthe 


tusks somewhat like those of the hog: in these 
characters it approaches the boarkind, or per- 
haps still more the babiroussa, ‘which the na- 
turalists have denominated the Indian boar ; 
and which, though resembling ihe hog in 
many ‘characters, like the musk animal, he is 


much smaller, ‘and has longer and slender legs, — 


like those of the stag or roe-buck. On the 
other hand, the American hog, which we have 
called pecari, has a bag, or cavity, on its 


back, containing an odoriferous humour. The 
musk animal has a similar bag, not on his 


back, but under‘the belly. ‘In general, those 
| animals 
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animals which produce odoriferous liquors, as 
the badger, the beaver, the pecari, the musk- 
rat, the civet, the zibet, are not of the stag or 
goat genus: thus we might be tempted to 
think, that the musk animal is nearer the hog 
kind, of which he has the tusks, if he had, at the 
‘same tithe, incisive teeth in his upper jaw; but 
his deficiency in that respect, makes him come 
nearer the ruminating animals, and especially 
the chevrotain, which ruminates, though it has 
no horns; but all these external indexes can 
only furnish us with conjectures. It is the in- 
spection of the internal parts alone that ean 
decide the nature of this animal, which is not 
‘even as yet perfectly known; nor have I 
placed him after the goats and antelopes from 
‘any conviction or even reason to conclude he 
belongs to those species. 

Marco Polo, Barbosa, Thevenot, and Ma- 
rini, are all more or less deceived in the cha- 
racters they have given of thisanimal*. The 
only true point in which they agree is, that 
the musk is formed in a bag, or tumour, neat 

‘the navel, and it appears by their testimonies, 
‘as well as those of other travellers, that the 
male only produces the musk ; that the female 

| has 


% There exists in fact, says Sonnini, a variety of the 
| #musk animal which is entirely white It is however very 
rare. Pallas saw a female of this variety which came from 
the country of the Abakanks. See Pallas, vol. iv. p. 14. 
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bas a similar bag near the navel, but thatthe 
humour which gathers there, has not the same 
smell; that this tumour of the male is only 
filled with musk at the rutting-time, and that « 
at other times the quantity of this humour is 
Jess, and the odoriferous scent much weaker. 
In respect to the musk itself, its essence, or 
pure substance, is, perhaps, as little known as 
the nature of the animal which produces it. 
All travellers agree, that the musk is always 
mixed and adulterated with blood, or some : 4 
other drugs, by those whosellit. The Chinese 
not only increase the quantity by this mixture, 
but they endeavour likewise to increase the « 
weight, by incorporating with it lead very 
finely ground. The purest musk, and that 
which is the most sought after, even by the 
Chinese themselves, is that which the animal 
deposits upon trees or stones, against which 
he rubs himself when the quantity becomes too « 
great, or renders the pouch uneasy. That — 
which is found in the bag is seldom so good, — 
because it is not fully ripe, or because perhaps 
it is only in their rutting season that it acquires 
allits strength and smell; and that it is at this 
time the animal endeavours to disburthen 
himself of a matter which then causes violent 
itchings, and possibly some degree of pain. 
Chardin and Tavernier have both described 
the 


~ 
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the means, which the eastern nations make use 
of to adulterate the musk™: the merchants must 


necessarily increase the quantity of it beyond 


conception, since in one year ‘l'avernier pur- 
chased 1675 bags, which supposes an equal 
number of animals to have been taken. But 


as this animal is no where domestic, and as the 


species is confined to some few provinces of the 
East, it is impossible to be sufficiently nume- 
rous to produce so great a quantity of this 
matter. We cannot, therefore, doubt the 
greatest part of these pretended bags, or blad- 


ders, are only artificial ones made of the skin 


of the other parts of the animal, and filled with 
its blood, mixed with a very small quantity of 
true musk. Its scent is, in fact, the strongest 
of any yet known; a single grain is suflicient 
to perfume a great quantity of other matter ; 
the odour of the smallest particle will per- 
fume 


* It is said that when the animal is taken, and the musk 
bag first opened, that the odour is so strong the hunter is 


i obliged to have several folds of linen over his nose andmouth, 


and that even then it sometimes proves fatal. I am inclined 
to believe this is true, because the musk decreases in strength: 
with time, and when I dealt in that article, 1 always found 
it requisite to stand in the open air, and at a distance from 
those who moved the bladders. ‘This.drug is, however, very 
frequently adulterated by the hunters with the blood of the 
animal, and by the merchants with the blood of oxen, lead, 
&c. But the natives of India have various methods of de- 


_tecting this adulteration, they discover it by the taste, and 


weight, but mostly with a thread steeped in the juice of 
garlic which they draw through the bag witha needle, and 
if it retains that smell they are certain of its being adul- 
terated. Voyage de Chardin... ; 


PA nie 
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fume a considerable space; and the perfume ] 


itself is so permanent, that at the end of seve: 


ral years it does not seem to have lost much of © 


its power. 


THE BABIROUSSA, 


aoe cabinet, it is too re- 


resemble that animal : its Ras are onger, and 
its muzzle shorter; it is covered with short 
hair, as soft as wool, and its tail is terminated 
by a tuft ofthis wool; its body y is likewise not 
so thick and clumsy as that of the hog; its 
hair is grey, mixed with red and alittle black ; 


‘equally g ame him, +h mi ne basis 
his thdtabter: He is re ‘rut in “the nue of Retembed and 
December ; this season of love is also the season of furious — 
‘combats between the males. They eat the flesh of this ani-. 
mal: but that of the young ones alone is good and tender. 


e ty. the head of 


its ears are short and } ointed ; but the most : 
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tusks, or canine teeth, the two shortest of 
which shoot out of the lower jaw, like those of 
the wild boar, and the two others, which come | 
from the upper jaw, pierce the cheeks, or ra- 
ther the upper part of the lips, and rise in a 
curve almost to the eyes. The tusks are a 
very beautiful ivory, much smootherand finer; 
but not so hard as that of the elephant. 

The position and the direction of these two 
upper tusks, which rise upright, and then bend 
in the form of a circle, have madesome skilful 
naturalists, such a; Grew, imagine that these 


tusks ought not to be looked upon as teeth, but 


_ ashorns. They founded their opinion upon 
the circumstance that in all animals the sockets 
of the teeth in the upper jaw open downwards ; 
that in the babiroussa, asin the other ani- 
mals, the sockets are turned downwards, ex- 
cept those of these two great tusks, which, on 
the contrary, are turned upwards ; and they 
concluded from thence, that from this essen- 
tial character of the upper teeth, these tusks, 
whose sockets are directed upwards, ought to 
be looked upon as horns and not as teeih. 
But these philosophers were deceived ; the 
position or direction is only a circumstance, 
and not essential to the existence of an object. 
These tusks, though situate in an opposite man- 
ner, te that of the other teeth, is only a singa- 
| | larity 
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larity in the direction, which cannot change 
the nature of the thing, nor make an pee: 
of a true canine tooth. 

These enormous tusks give this SR a very 
formidable appearance; they are, however, less 


dangerous than our wild boars. They ga im 


herds, and havea very strong smell, by which 


they are easily discovered, and are hunted by 


dogs with good success. They growl terribly, 
defend themselves, and wound their enemies 


with their under tusks; for the upper are ra- . 


ther of disservice than ofusetothem. Although 
savage and ferocious, they are tamed with 
great case; and their flesh, which is very good, 
putrifies in a short time. As their hair is fine, 
and their skin delicate, it is soon penetrated by 
the teéth ofdogs, who hunt them in preference 
to wild bears, and sooner accomplish their 
purpose. They fasten their upper tusks in the 
branches of trees, to rest their heads, or to sleep 
standing. This habit they have in common 
with the elephant, who, in order to sleep in a 
standing posture, supports his head by fixing 
the end of his tusks in the holes which he 
makes in the walls of his lodging. 


The babiroussa differs still more from ‘the - 
wild boar, by his natural appetites; he feeds — 


upon grass and leaves of trees, and does not 


endeayour 
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endeavour to enter gardens to feed on beans, 
pease, and other vegetables ;. while the wild 
boar, who lives in the same country, feeds upon * 
wild fruit, roots, and often destroys the gar- 
dens. Besides, these animals who go together 
in herds, never intermix ; the wild boars keep 
on one side, and the babiroussas on the other. 
The latter walk quicker and have a very fine 
smell, and often stand erect against the trees 
to scent the approach of dogs or hunters. 
_ When they are pursued to any great distance 
they. make towards the sea, and, swimming 
with great dexterity, very often escape their 
pursuers, for they swim for a long time, and 
often to very great distances, and from one 
island to another. 

The babiroussa is found not only in theisland 
of Bouro, or Boero, near Amboyna, but also 
in many parts of the South of Asia, and Africa; 
- asat Celebes, Estrila, Senegal, and Madagascar, 
_ for it appears that the wild boars of this island, 
- which Flaccourt speaks of, and says, that the 
males chiefly havetwo horns onthe side of their 
» nose, are babiroussas.. We have not had itin 
our power to determine whether the female has 
- the two tusks which are so remarkable in the 
male, but most authors seem to agree that they 
aye. 

VOL. VIII. Ti | SUP- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


HAVING been favoured with two draw- 
ings of this animal, we are now enabled to pre- 


sent a figure of the Babiroussa, (fig. 160)and _ 


which we believe will give a tolerable idea of 
him, since it was taken with much care, and is 
a combination of both; the one of them we 
received from M. Sonnerat, which represented 
‘him ina standing posture, and the other lying 
on its belly, was sent us from England by Mr. 
Pennant, with the following label; ** a Babi- 
roussa from the island of Banda, drawn from 
nature ;” 


good to eat. 


THE CABIAI. 


Reece Sine 


THIS American animal had never bees 
seen in Europe until the Duke of Bouillon 


it is of a blackish colour, grows to — 
the size of a large hog, and its flesh is very — 


QT | 


procured one to be sent to him from America. 
As this prince is curious in foreign animals, i 
he 
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he has often done «me the honour of inviting 
me to see them; and he has even given me 
several species for the advantage of this work. © 
This animal (fig. 161) was sent very young 
to him, and had not arrived at its full growth 
when the cold killed it. It is not a hog, as 
naturalists and travellers have pretended; it 
only resembles that animal by trifling marks, 
and differs from itby striking characters. The 
largest cabiai is scarcely as big as a hog of 
eighteen months growth. The head is shorter, 
and its mouth less; the eyes are larger, the 
number and form of the teeth are different, it 
wants a tail, andis web-footed ; the hoofs be- 
fore are divided into four parts, and those be- 
hind into three ; between the divisions there is 
aprolongation of the skin, so that the feet, 
when opened in swimming, can beata greater 
surface of water in which it frequently lives ; 
it swims like an otter, seeks the same prey, 
and seizes the fish with its feet and teeth, and 
carries them to the banks to eat. It also eats 
fruits, corn, and sugar-canes. As its feet are 
broad and flat it often sits upon its hind ones. 
Its cry more resembles the braying of an ass 
than the grunting of a hog. It seldom stirs 
out but at night, and almost always in com- 
pany without going far from the sides of the 

water. 
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water. It can find ho safety by flight, from'the 
length of its feet and the shortness of its legs. 


Toescape its enemies it plunges into the water, 


and remains at the bottom. so long that the 
hunters lose all hopes of seeing it again. It is 


fat, and the flesh is tender, but, like that of the’ 


badger, it tastes more like bad fish than good 
flesh ; the head, however, is not bad, and this 
agrees with what is said of the badger, his fore 
parts are pretty good, whilehis hind ones taste 
like fish. | 

The cabiai is quiet and gentle; it is neither 


quarrelsome nor savage with other animals. 


It is easily tamed, comes at call, and willingly 
follows those wlio feed and treat it with kind= 
ness. Jt was fed at Paris with barley, sallad, 
and frait, and was healthy while the weather 
kept warm. By itsnumber of paps we should 
suppose that the females produce several young 
at a litter. We do not know how long they 
go with young, the time of their growth, nor; 
consequently, their length of life. The na- 
tives, or colonisis, of Cayenne might inform 
us of these particulars, for it is very common 
in Guiana, as well asin Brasil, in Amazonia, 
and in all the lower countries of South Amé: 
rica. | 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
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WE have been informed by M. de la Borde, 
that the Cabiai is acommon animal in Guiana, 
and on the borders of the Amazon river; he 
says that the male and female always go to- 
gether ; that they avoid the habitations of men, 
and always live by the sides of rivers, into 
which they go whenever they are disturbed, 
swimming like hogs to a great distance, some- 

times diving to the bottom, where they will 
remain a considerable time; that the natives 
frequently take them when very young, and 
bring them up in their houses, where they soon 
become familiar, and willeat bread, millet, and 
herbs, although they principally live on fish 
when in their wild state; that the females 
produce but one at a time; that they are per- 
fectly harmless ; and that their flesh is white 
and well tasted. Although this last fact may 
seem to contradict what we have formerly 
stated upon the authority of other authors yet 
itis by no means improbable that their flesh 
may be bad whenin their wild siate, from feed- 
ing on fish, and’yet very good when they live 

on bread and gxain. 
As 
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- As one of these animals lived some time in 
Paris Lam ofopinion they would propagate in 


THE name given this nt leads to a 
su ie ee itisa hog covers with tony 
quills,*when, t, it 
animal by its ‘grunting ; 3 i 
_it differs from | a 
animal, both i init ou LWATC 
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terior con formation 12) 
and cars, armed y | 
with a snout ; in: 
with hoofs] like 
short head I 
stegth 42. 
* This may a said of it in reference to it its. French, Italian, 
and Spanish appellation, but not in regard to its English one. 
InGerman too,its name conveys this idea: stachel-schawein liter 
ally swine with therns. 
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the upper lip divided like that of the hare, the 
ears round and flat, and the feet armed with 
claws. Instead of a large stomach, with an 
appendix in form ofa cowl, the porcupine has 
only a single stomach, with a large cecum 
gut. The parts of generation are not ap- 
“parent, asin the boar, and its testicles are con- 
cealed in the groin. By all these marks, to- 
gether with its short tail, long whiskers, and 
divided lip it approaches more to the hare or 
beaver.than to the hog. ‘The hedge-heg, in- 
deed, who, like the porcupine, is covered with 
prickles, somewhat resembles the hog, for it 
has a long muzzle, terminated by a kind of 
snout ; but all these resemblances being so very 
slight it is clear that the porcupine (fig. 162) 
is a particular and different species from the 
hedge-hog, the beaver, the hare, or any other 
animal whatever.* 

Travellers and naturalists have almost unani- 
mously declared this animal has the faculty of 
discharging its quills, and with such force as to 
wound its foes ata gveat distance; and that 
these pricklyquills have the extraordinary pro- 
perty of penetrating farther into the flesh of 

their 


* It is probable that the resemblance of the flesh of this 
animal with that of the hog has contributed more to his 
having the name which he bears,than any supposed exte- 
rior or interior affinities between them. 
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their own accord and power, as soon as tlie 
point hasmadeanentrance. This last cireum- 
‘stance is purely imaginary, without any foun- 
dation, and the first is as false as the second. 
The error seems to have arisen from this ani- 
‘mal raising his prickles upright when he is 
irritated ; and as some of them are only in- 
serted into the skin by a small pellicle they 
easily fall off. “(We have had many living por- 
cupines, but never saw them dart any of their 
quills, even though violently agitated. It is 
a matter of astonishment, therefore, that the 
gravest authors, both ancient and modern, as 
well as the most sensible travellers, should join 
in opinion respecting a circumstanceso entirely 
false. Some affirm ‘that they have been 
wounded -by:this sort of darting; others, as- 
sert-that the quills are darted with such wen- 
geance, as to pierce a plank ata great distance. 
The marvellous commonly is pleasingly | be- 
lieved, and increases in proportion to the num- 
ber of hands it passes through. - Truth, on the 
contrary, diminishes in the same degree; and 
in spite of the positive negative which I have 
~ placed on these two fictions, I am persuaded, 
that many future writers will assert that the 
porcupine darts his quills to a distance, and 
that when those quills are separated from.the 

| body 
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body of the animal, they will of themselves, 
and with their own exertions, penetrate deep- 
er into those bodies in which the sil has” 
entered. 

However, in justice to Dr. Shaw, we must — 
except him from the number of these credu- 
lous travellers; ‘ Of all the number of por- 


" cupines (says he) which I have seen in Africa, 


I have never yet met with one, who could 
dart their quills, however strongly he was 
irritated ; their common method of defence is 


_to lie on one side, and when the enemy ap- . 
proaches very near, to rie suddenly and 


wound him with the points of the other.” 
The porcupine, although originally a native 


of the hottest’ climates of Africa and India, 


lives and multiplies in colder countries, such 


_as Persia, Spain, and Italy. Agricola says, that 
the porcupine had net been transported into 


Europe, much before his time. They are 
found: in Spain, but more commonly in Italy, 


especially on the Appenine mountains, in the 
4 environs of Rome. 

]  Pliny,and other naturalists, have said, after 
À Aristotle, that the porcupine, like the ‘bear, 
~ conceals himself during winter, and that they 
bring forth in thirty days. We havenot had 
it in our power to verify these facts; and it is 
| VoL. vill. Kk singular, 
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singular, that in Italy where this animal is 
common, and where there has ever been skil- 
ful philosophers and excellent observers ef na= 
ture, that its history has never been written 
by any of them. Aldroyandus in speaking 
on this subject, has, like the rest, only copied 
Gesnez; and the gentlemen of the academy, 
who have dissected eight of these animals, say 
yery little that has any relation to (heir natural 
habits. We only learn from the testimenics of 
travellers, and persons who have kept them in 
menageries, that the porcupine in its domestic 
state, is neither savage nor furions, bat only 
anxious for liberty ; that with the assistance of 
its fore teeth, which are sharp and strong like 
those of the beaver, he easily cuts through his 
wooden prison, It is also known that he feeds 
willingly on fruits,cheese, and crumbs of bread; 
that in his wild state, he lives upon roots and 
wild grain; that when he can enter a garden 
he makes great havock*, eating the ierbs, 
roots, fruit, &c. that he becomes fat, like 
most other animals, toward the end of sum- 
mer ; 

* The poreupine is a perfect scourge to the gardens of 
the Cape of Good Hope; he commits preat ravages in the- 
plantations of cabbage, and other kitchen herbs, The wild 
herb of which this animal is most fond, is the Calla Ethiopica, 
which however, is so acrid, according to Sparrman, that the 


root or the leaves applied to any part of the body will raise 
a blister. + we 
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ter; and that the flésh of this animal, al- 
though a little insipid, is tolerable eating. 

W hen the form, substance, and organisation. 
of the prickles of ihe porcupine are considered, 
they are found to be tubes to wlich only 
vanes are wanting to make them real feathers. 
They strike together and make a noise as tlie 
animal walks; he can easily erect them in. the 
Same manner as the peacock spreads the fea- 
thers of his tail, and as easily smooths them 
again by the contraction of the cuticular mus- 
cle. This muscle, therefore, has the same 


_ power, and is nearly of the same formation in 


the porcupiñe as in somé birds. 


THE COENDOU. 


POR SEA IB 


IN every article we have to treat of we 
always meet with more errors to confute than 
facts to relate. This arises from the history 
of animals having beef only written of late 


by prejudiced persons, who take the list of their 
litile systems for the genuine register of Na- 


ture. ‘There are not any animals of the warm 
élimates of the old continent existing in Ame- 
fica, and reciprocally there are not any of the 


. South American aniitials to be met with under 
… the torrid zone of Africa and Asia, The por- 


cupine, 


a 
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-cupine, as-already observed, is a native of the 


hot. countries of the old world, and having 
never been found in the new,.they have not 
hesitated to give his name to animals which 
seemed. to resemble him, and particularly to 
that which we have now under consideration. 
On the other hand, the Coendou (fig. 163.) 
of America has been transported to the East 
Indies; and Piso, who probably was not ac- 


quainted with the porcupine, has made Bon- — 


ius, who only speaks of animals in the south- 


-ern parts of Asia, engrave the coendou of Ame- 
rica under the name and description of the true 
porcupine; so that, at the first view, we should 
firmly believe, that this animal existed equally 
in America and in Asia. It is easy, however, 
to discover, with’a little attention, that Piso, 
who is in this, as well as in most parts of his 
work, only a plagiarist of Marcgrave, has 
not only copied his figure of the coendou, 
into his history of Brasil, but has copied it 
again for the work of Bontius, of which he 


was the editor. Therefore, though we find 


the figure of the coendou in Bontius, we must 
not conclude, that it exists in Java, or in 
any’ other part of the East Indies, nor take 


this figure for that of the porcupine, which, — 
in fact, the coendou only resembles by its « 


quills or prickles. 


It4 
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It is to Ximenes, and afterwards to Her- 


nandes, that we owe the first knowledge of 
this animal, whic they have indicated under. 


a ‘the Mexican name of hoitzilacuatzin. The 


tlacuatzin is the opossum and the hoitztla- 
guatzin should be translated the bristly or 
spinous opossum. This name has been misap- 
plied, for these animals resemble each other 
very litile. : Marcgrave has not adopied this 
Mexican denomination, but calls this animal 
‘cuandy.. ‘The only thing we can reproach 
Marcgrave with, is his not having known, 
that the cuandu of Brasil was the same animal 
‘as the hoitztlacuatzin of Mexico, especially 
-as his description and figure agree with those 
of Hernandes; and as Laét, the editor and 
commentator of Marcgrave expressly SAYS, 
that the spiny tlacuaizin of Ximenes, and the 
cuandu, are probably the same animal. By 
collecting the scattered accounts of travellers 
there appears to be two varicties of these ani- 
mals, which the naturalists, after Piso, have 


inserted in their lists as two different species, 


namely, the greatand the little coendou: but 
what immediately proves the error, or negli- 
gence of Piso, is, that although he describes 
tnese coendous in two separate and distinct 
articles, and seems to look on ihem as different 
species, he represents both by the same figure: 


< 


which, 
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which, we think, sufficient foundation to pro- 
nounce them the same animal. ‘There are 


likewise other naturalists who have not only 


made two species of the great and little coen- 
dou but have also separated the hoitztlacuatzin, 
and given all three as different animals. I 
own, indeed, that although it is probable, the 
coendou and the hoitztlacuatzin are the same 
animal, yet this identity is not so certain as 
that of the great and little coendon.. 


However that may be, the coendou is not 


the porcupine. He is much smaller ; his head 
and muzzle shorter ; he has no tuft on its head 
nor is his upper lip divided ; his quills are 
proportionally shorter and much fiter; his 
tail is long, and that of the percupine very 


short : he is carnivorous rather than frugive> 


rous, and endeavours to surprize birds, small 
animals, and poultry, whilethe porcupine only 
feeds upon herbs, roots, and fruits. He sleeps 
all the day like the hedge-hog, and only stirs 
out in the night: he climbs up trees, and 
hangs on branches by his tail. All travellers 
agree, that his flesh is very good eating. He 
is easily tamed, and commonly lives in high 
places. ‘These animals are found over all 
America, from Brasil: and Guiana, to Lowi- 
. siana and the southern parts of Canada; while 

the 
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the porcupine is only to be found in the hottest 
parts of the Old Continent. : 
_ By conferring the name of porcupine on the. - 
coendou, the same faculiies have been attri 
buted to him, especially that of shooting his 
quills. It is astonishing that naturalists and 
trayellers should agree on this circumstance, 
and that Piso, who ought to have been less 
superstitious, as he was a physician, should, 
gravely assert, that the quills of the coendou 
pierce into the flesh by their own power, and 
penetrate into the body even to the most in- 
ternal viscera. Ray is the only person who 
has denied these circuistances, although they. 
evidently appear to be absurd. How many 
absurdities have been exposed by men of sense, 
which, nevertheless, are affirmed by other men 
who think they are endowed with a greater 
degree of understanding ! 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Ti neil edi 


TO our former account of this animal we 
~ may now add that there are two species of it 
in Guiana, the one larger than the other; the for- 
mer weigh from twelve to fifteen pounds, and 

© the 
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the latter about six : their principal food is the 
leaves of trees, in the holes of which the fe- 
males bring forth their young ; ; they com- 
monly bring forth two at a time, and yet they 
are not very numerous. The negroes are very 
fond of their flesh and describe it as extremely 
good. From the account of M. de la Borde 
they are solitary animals, except in the season 
of love, when they go in pairs; they seldom 


venture to appear during the day, and they — 


find a most inveterate enemy in the tiger who 
destroys them at every opportunity. 


TTS cre men one eme me 


THE URSON. 


THIS animal has never yet received a dis- 
tinct name: placed by Nature im the desert 
part of North America, it exists in indepen- 


. dence far distant from man, and has not even . 


received from him a name, which is the first 


mark of an animal’s subjection. Hudson. 


having discovered the country where he inha- 
bits, we shall give him a name which has an 
affinity with his first master, and which, at 
ihe same time, indicates his sharp bristly na- 
ture. It was likewise necessary to give him: 

a Re. 


5 
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* a’ name, that he might notbe confounded with: 
the porcupine or coéndou, which he resembles 
_insome few characters, but so materially differs 
1 from thenvin other respects that he ought to be: 
_Tooked upon as a different species. He is also 
_ a native of the northern climates, while the 
_ others particularly belong to that of the south: 
| Edward, Ellis, and Catesby, have all spoken 
… ofthis animal: the figures given by the two 
… fistagree with ours, and we have no doubt 
_ of their being the same animal: We are like. 
_ wise strongly inclined to believe, that the figure 
and description Seba has given, under the 
… name of the remarkable porcupine ofthe East 
~ Indies, and which afterwards Klein, Brisson, 
and Linnæus, indicated in their metliodical lists 
by characters extracted from Seba, may be 
_ the same animal as we are now treating of. 
_ This would not, as we have already observed; 
be the only time that Seba has spoken of Ames 
_ rican animals as belonging to the East Indies, 
However we cannot be so positive with respect 
to this as we have been with many other ani- 
| mals; all that we can say is, that the resem- 
 blances appear to be very great, and the dif- 
ferences very slight, and that these differences 
“may possibly be only varieties between in- 
Mon. vin. ‘ - Ll dividuals, 
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dividuals, or suchas distinguish the males from 
the females. 

The wrson might be called the bristly beazer, 
he being of the same country, the same size, 
and the same form of body. He has, like the 
beaver, two long, strong, and sharp incisive 
teeth at the end of each jaw. Besides his 
prickles, which are short, and almost covered | 
with hair, like the beaver, he has a double 
coat, the first consists of long and soft hairs, and 
the second of a down, which is still more soft 
andsmooth, In the young ursons the prickles 
are proportionably larger, more apparent, and 
the hair shorter and scarcer than in the adults. — 

_ This animal avoids moist places, and is even — 
fearful of wetting himself. They make their 
habitations under the roots of great hollow trees, 
sleep very much, and chiefly feed upon the 
bark of juniper-bushes. . In winter the snow | 
serves them for drink; and in summer they lap 
water like a dog. The savages eat their flesh, 
and strip the bristles off the hide, which they — 
make use of instead of pins and needles, and — 
clothe themselves with the fur. | 


THE - 
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THE TANREC AND THE TENDRAC. 


THE Tanrecs, or Téndracs,are small animals 
of the East Indies, which resemble a little our 
hedge-hogs, but differ from them sufficiently to 
constitute a distinct species. This is strongly 
_ proved by its notrolling itselfup in the shape 
~ of a ball, like the hedge-hog ; and besides the 

tanrecs are found at Madagascar, where there 
are also hedge-hogs of the same species as ours, 
which are not called there tanrecs but soras. 
There appears to be two species of tanrecs, 
or, perhaps, two different races; the first, 
which is nearly as large as our hedge-hog, has 
“ its muzzle proportionably longer than the 
_ second; its ears are also more apparent, and is 


more furnished with prickles than the second, 


to which we have given the name of tendrac 
… to distinguish it from the first. The tendrac 
… (fig. 164) is not bigger than a large rat ; its 
_ muzzle and ears are shorter than those of the 
tanrec, which is also covered with shorter | 
prickles, but they are as numerous as those of 
. the 
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the hedge-hog ; the tendrac, on the contrary, — 
hasthem only on the head, neck,and withers, — 
the rest of the body being covered with a coarse … 
hair resembling the bristles of a hog. 

These small animals, whose legs are short, … 
move butslowly; they grunt, and wallow in the | | 
mire like hogs ; they are chiefly in creeks and | 
harbours of salt waters they multiply in great — 


4 


Riu and pr themselves holes ‘im ‘the : 


wii Diniing this. tox widtartin it nail 
falls off, which grows again — leir ‘revival 
They pre usually very fat, and although thei: 
_ flesh is insipid, soft, and spongy, yet the Ine | 
dians consider itasa very great delicacy. 
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enemies in a free slate, nor serve his master in 
a domestic one. “The species is not very nu- 
merous, and has always been confined to the 
desarts of Ethiopia, and to some other pro: 


PY _ vinces of Southern Africa and India. As these 


Te 
SRI 


À 


countries were unknown to the Greeks, Aris- 
totle makes no mention of thisaniinal. Pliny 
speaks of it, and Oppian describes it in à 
manner that is far from equivocal. ‘The 
camelopardalis (says this author) has some re- 
semblance to the camel ; it has a spotted skin 
like the panther, and a neck as long as the 
camel ; its head and ears are small, its fect 
broad, and its legs long, but the last are very 
unequal, the fore ones being much longer than 
those behind, which are so short, that when the 
animal is standing it has somewhat the aj- 
pearance of a dog sitting upon his posteriors. 
There are two prominences upon the head 
just between the cars, which resemble two 
small and straight horns. Its mouth is like the 
stag’s; ils tecth small and white; its eyes full 


of fire; its tail short, and farnished with black 
hairs at theend.” By adding to this descrip- 


tion of Oppian those of Heliodorts and Strabo, 
we shall have a sufficient idea of the camels- 
pard. : The ambassadors of Ethiopia (says 
Heliodorus) brought an animal about the size 

of 
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of a camel, whose skin was speckled with beaue 
tiful and glossy spots, the hinder parts were 
much lower than the anterior; the neck was 
slender, although rising from a tolerably thick 
body ;- the head resembled that of the camel, 
and in size was scarce double that of the ostrich ; 
the eyes appeared tinctured with different 
colours. The motion of this animal was dif- 
ferent from that of all other quadrupeds, who 
in walking lift their legs diagonally, that is, 
the right leg before with the left leg behind ; 
but the camelopard goes naturally in an amble, 
with its two right or its two left legs pacing 
together. It is a gentle animal, and may be 
conducted any where with a small cord tied 
round its head.” ‘* There is (says Strabo) a 
large animal in Ethiopia called camelopardalis, 
although it bears no resemblance tothe panther, 
for_its skin is not spotted in the same manner ; 
the spots of the panther are circular, and those 
of this animal are long, and nearly resembling 
those of the fawn, or young stag. The poste- 
rior parts of its body are much lower than the 
anterior ; so that towards the rump it is not 
higher than the ox, while its shoulders are 
higher than those of the camel. From this 
disproportion it cannot run veryswift. This 
animal is gentle, does no injury, and feeds upon 
| grass, 
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grass, leaves, and vegetables.” Among the 
moderns, the first good description we meet 
with is that of Belon. ‘I saw (says he) an 
animal at the castle of Cairo, which is com- 
monly called zurnapa ; the Latins anciently 
_ stiled it camelopardalis, a name compounded of 
leopard and camel, for itis sprinkled with spots 
like the first, and has a long neck like the 
latter. It is a very beautiful animal, as 
gentle as a lamb, and more sociable than any 
other wild beast. Its head is almost like that 
of the stag, excepting its size; on it are two 
small horns, about half a foot long, covered 
with hair; those of the male are longer than 
those of the female. They both have ears as 
large as those of a cow, and the tongue black, 
like that of the ox; it has no incisive teeth in 
the upper jaw; its neck is long, straight, and 
slender ; its horns round ; its legs thinand long, 
but so low behind that the animal appears to 
be sitting; its feet are like those of the ox; 
its tail, which hangs down almost to its hoof, 
is round, and the hair on it is three times as 
thick as that of a horse ; the colour of the 
hair on the body is white and red; its manner 
of running is like the camel’s; when it runs 
its two fore feet go together; it lics on its 
belly, and has a callous substance on the breast 

and 
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and joints like that animal. When it grazes 
it is, obliged to spread) its fore-less very wide, 
and, even then feeds with great difficulty, 
therefore it rather chooses to, feed on the leaves. 
of trees than to graze inthe fields, especially. 
as its neck is exceedingly long, and can le 
to a great height. ? ts 
Gillius’s description seems still: better than; 
that of Belon. % Lhaye-seen (says; Gillius, 
chap. ix.) three camelopards at Cairo; on their 
heads. are two horns six inches long, and.in the 
middle of their forehead. a: tubercle. rises: to, 
about the height, of two, inches, which, appears, 
likea third hora. This animal is sixteen feet 
high, when he holds up his head.. Its, neck 
alone is seven feet, arid it. is. twenty-two. feet 
long from, the tip of the nose to the end of the 
tail; its fore and hindjlegs are nearly of an, 
equal height; but. the thighs. before are. so, 
long in comparison to those behind, that its 
back inclines. like the roof of an house. : Its 
whole body issprinkled with large yellow spots: 


which.are nearly of a.square form. Its, feet 


are cloyem like the ox; its upper lip hangs 
over the under; its tailis slender, with hair on 
it to. the very point; it ruminates like the ox, 
and, like that animal, feeds upon herbage; its 
mane extends from the top of the head. to the 
© back. 
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back, When it walks it seems as if its legs 
and flanks on both sides were alternately lame} 
and when it grazes, or drinks, it-is obliged to” 
spread its fore legs prodigiously wide.” . 

Gesner affirms, upon the authority of Belon; 
that this animal sheds its horns like the deer ; 
but I must confess that I never could find such 
a fact asserted in that author. He merely says, 
as above, that the horns of the camelopard are 
covered with hair; and he only speaks in one 
other place of that animal, namely, whentreat- 


_ ing of the axis; where he says, ‘he camelo- 
_pard has a white skin, with broad spots sprin- 
Aled over it, which, though red, are not so deep 


as those of the axis.” This fact; which how- 
ever I have not been able to meet ‘with in any 


part of Belon’s work, would be of great im- 


portance to decide the nature of the giraffe, for 


if it sheds its horns every year it belongs to 


the stag kind ; and, on the contrary, if its horns 
are permanent, it must be considered as be- 
longing to the ox or goat species; but, with: 
out this precise knowledge, we cannot assert, 
as our homenclators have done, that the giraffe 
is of the stag genus; and we are not a little 


‘surprised that Hasselquist, who has given a 


very Jong and dry description of this animal, 
has been silent as to its nature. After having 
VOL. VIII. M m methodically, 
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methodically, that is to say, scholastically, 
heaped together a hundred useless and trifling 
characters, he does not say a single word on 
the substance of the horns, and leaves us igno- 
rant whether they are solid or hollow, or whe- 
ther they fall off or not. I refer to the'de- 
scription of Hasselquist, not for its utility, but 
for its singularity, and to excite travellers te 
make use of their own knowledge, and not to 
view objects through ‘the spectacles of other 
men. | : 

In the year 1764 a drawing and an account 
of the giraffe was sent to the Academy of Sci- 
ences, by which we are informed that this 
animal is not particular to Ethiopia, butis also 
found in the neighbourhood of the Cape of 
Good Hope.* The drawing was so badly ex- 
ecuicd that no use can be made of it, + but as 
the account contains a sort of description we 
have given it a place. ‘* In an excursion from 
the Cape, made in 1762, we travelled about 
two hundred leagues up the country, and met 
with the camelopardalis, a drawing of which 
we have subjoined. Its body resembles that 


* Vaillant also, in his travels into the interior parts of 
Africa, asserts, that he met with giraffes in very great 
numbers. 

+ This we have also obviated, our figure being from a 
‘drawing taken is M. Vaillant from life. 


of. 
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of an ox, and its head and neck those of the 
horse. All we met with were of a white colour, 
sprinkled with brown spots. They havé two - 
horns on the head, about a foot long, and their 
_ feet are hoofed. We killed. two of these ani- 
mals, and sent their skins to Europe, the se- 
veral measurements of which were as follows : 
the length of the head one foot eight inches ; 
the height, from the bottom of the fore foot to 
the withers, tea feet; and from the withers to 
the top of the head seven feet; in all seventeen 
_ feet in-height. The length from the withers 
to the reins is five feet six inches, and from | 
thence to the tail one foot six; the length, 
therefore, of the whole body is seven feet, and 
the height, from the hind feet to the reins, 
eight feet five inches. The great disproportion 
in the height and length of this animal seems 
to prevent its being of any service. It feeds 
on the leaves of trees, and when it wants to 
drink, or take any thing off the ground, it is 

obliged to kneel with its fore legs.” 
: In inspecting the accounts travellers have 
- given of the giraffe, I find they all agree that 


’ it can reach with its head to the height of six- 


teen or seventeen feet when standing erect, and 
_ that the fore legs are as high again as the hind 
* ones, so that it seems as if it was seated upon 
a its crupper. ‘They likewise agree that it can- 

ott not, 
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not run very swift, by reason of this dispro- 
portion ; that itis very gentle, and that by this 
quality, other habits, and even by the shape of 
the body, it partakes more of the nature of the 
camel than of any other animal; that it is 
among the number of ruminating animals, — 
and, like them, is deficient of the incisive teeth 
in its upper jaw. By the testimonies of some 
travellers we also find that the giraffe is to be 
met with inthe southern parts of Africa, as 
well as in those of Asia. 

It is very evident, from what we have 
mentioned, that the giraffe is a peculiar spe- 
cies, and totally different from every other 
animal. If we would refer it to any itshould 
rather be to the camel than the stag, ‘or the 
ox. It is true the giraffe has two small 
horns, and the camel none; but they resem- 
ble each other so much in other respects that 
I am not surprised at some travellers having 
given it the name of the Indian camel. Be- 
sides, we are ignorant of the substance of 
the horns of the giraffe, and, consequently, 
we know not if in that part he approaches … 
nearer to the stag than to the ox; and, pos- « 
sibly, they may be of a substance different — 
from either ; they may be composed of unis — 
ted hairs like those of the rhinoceros, or of a» 
substance and texture peculiar to themselves. — 
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The reasons which have induced nomenclators 
to rank the giraffe with the stag kind, seem to 
havearisen from the pretended passageof Belon; 
quoted by Gesner, which indeed would be de- 
cisive if it were true. They seem also to have 
misunderstood what authors have said of the 
hair of those horns; they have imagined that 
the writers have said the horns of the giraffe 
were covered with hair, like the fresh-sprung 
horns of the stag, and from thence concluded 
they were of the same nature ; but, in fact, 
the giraffe’s horns are only surrounded with 
coarse hair, and not covered with a down, or 
velvet, like those of the stag. This circum- 
stance tends to support the probability that the 


. horns of the giraffe are composed of united 


hair, like those of the rhinoceros, and their 
bluntness at the extremities greatly favours 
this idea. If, again, we consider that ihe 
elk, rein-deer, stag, roc-buck, &c. have their 
horns‘always divided into branches or antlers, 
and that, on the contrary, the horns of the 
girafe are only simple, and consist of one 
stem, we must be convinced that they are 
not of the same nature, unless analogy be en- 
tirely violated.” ‘The tubercle is in the middle 
of the head, which, according to travellers, 
seem to form a third horn, is another strong 

circumstance 
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circumstance im favour of this opinion. The 
two horns which are not pointed, but:blunt at 
the ends, are, perhaps, only tubercles some 
what longer than the former. All travellers 
also uniform|y inform us that ihe female giraffes 
have horns like the males, but: that. they are 
smaller. If this animal were really of the stag 
kind, analogy would here also. be violated, 
for of allanimals of that genus there is only 
the female rein-deer that'has horns, the reason 
of which we have before mentioned. On the 
other hand, as the giraffe cannot graze but 
with great difficulty on account of the exces- 
sive height of iis fore legs; as it chiefly and 
almost solely feeds on the leaves and buds of 
trees, it may be presumed, that the horns, 
which are the most apparent superfluity of the . 
organic particles derived from the food, would. 
be analogous ‘to the nature of the food, as well 
as the horns of the stag. . Time will confirm — 
the propricty of one or other of these con: 
jectures. : One word more in Hasselquist’s 
description. would have fixed these. doubts, 
and clearly determined the genus of this ani 
mal. But scholars, who have only the gamut 
of their master in their heads, or rather in their 
pockets, cannot ayoid making blunders and 
esscntial omissions, because they entirely re- 

nounce 
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nounce investigation, which should euideevery 
observer of Nature, and view her productions 
through the false medium of arbitrary method, 
which only serves to hinder them from refiect- 
ing on the objects they meet with, and to cal: 
culate the description of them ona bad and 
erroneous model. As, in reality, all objects 
differ materially from each other, so, they 
ought all to be treated differently; one single 
striking character happily discovered, is 
sometimes decisive, and often conveys 
more knowledge of a subject than a thou- 
sand trifling indexes. Whenever they are 
numerous they consequently become equivocal 
and common, and then they are at least super- 
fluous, if not prejudicial, to the real knowledge 
of Nature, who sports with the forms we pre- 
scribe, soars above all method, and can only be 
perceived by the penetrating eye of Genius. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


CLAS 
pe sec rae inte | 


FROM M. Allemand we received a letter, 
dated October, 1766, containing a number of 
excellent observations respecting this animal, 
and from which the following is an extract : 

“lam 
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‘¢ I, am in possession of a-stuffed giraffe, and 


since, you expressed a desire to know the nas ~ 


ture of its horns I cut one of them off, and 
send it to you; it is, however, necessary to 
observe, that it belonged to a very young one. 


I received it from the governor of the Cape, | 


who informed me that it was killed as it was 
lying by the side of its mother; it was about 
six feet in height, and its horns did not ex; 
ceed two inches and a half. These horns 
“were covered all over with skin and hairs ; the 
base was more than an inch broad, forming an 
obtuse cone; and to be certain whether it was 
solid or hollow I sawed it through longitudi- 
nally with that part of the skullto which it 
adhered; and I found its texture to resemble 
that of the horns of the stag more than any 
other animal... If indeed I were positive that a 
horn which was sent me as belonging to a gi- 
raffe did really belong to that animal, I should 
not hesitate to say there was no difference 
between them, except in the figure, this being 
straight, and without branches. With re- 
| spect io the legs I conceive:their disproportion 
in length bas been greatly magnified, for the 
difference between the fore and hind ones of 
this young animal is very slight.” 


The 
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- The horns of the giraffe being solid, and 
their substance similar to those of the stage, there 
could be no doubt of his ranking in the same. 
genus, especially if he sheds his horns annually 
of which, however, we are still uncertain; but 
we may safely assert he ought to be separated 
from that of the ox, and all those animals 
whose horns are hollow ; and, indeed, until the 
contrary be proved te be ihe fact, we cannot 
do otherwise than consider the giraffe as a pe- 
culiar species, imthe!same manner as the ele- 

phant, rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, forming 
_a species which has-ne cellaterals, and. which 
seems to!be à privilege conferred by Nature 
simply on those which are of the vials mag’ 
nitude. Eh 
| In the description 3p M. Allemand we e freely 
z acknowledge that he has displayed much ac- 
curacy, and a perfect intimacy with the sub- 
ject; but ‘yet I apprehend that the longest of 
the horns he did me the favour to transmit does 
notbelong toa giraffe, forthe short one is very 
thick, and that quite thin, comparatively with 
their different lengths.’ In an anonymous de- 
scription which I received from Holland of this 
animal it is stated, that the horns of a full- 
grown giraffe are a foot long, andas thick asa 
man’s arm ; according to which the horn we 
‘re now considering being six inches long, it 
VOL. VHI. Nua ought 
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ought to be full twice as thick, as it is, inre- 
ality ; and, indeed; it so perfectly resembles 
the first horns of a young stag, that we can 
have little doubt of its belonging to ‘that 
animal. ) 

As to the nature of the eiraffe’ s horns I feel 
no hesitation in coinciding with the opinion of 
M. Allemand. The protuberance on the front 
is osseous, and may be considered as a third 
horn; and asthe horns adhere to the cranium) 
they should be considered as osseous prolonga= 
tions of the head. In short the horn of the 
giraffe appears to be a bone, differing from that 
of the ox by its covering, the latter being en= 
tirely surrounded witha horny siete and 
the former with hair and skin. olin 
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THE LAMA AND THE PACOS. ‘| 


THERE are examples in every language, 
of two different names being applied to the 
same animal, one of which has a relation toits 


wild state, and the other to its domestic. The — 


wild boar and the hog are the same animal, 
under two names, no ways relative to any dif- 
ference in their natures,but to the condition of 
the species ; one part of which is under the 


power 
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power of man and the other independant. It 
is the same with respect to the lamas and the 
pacos, which were the only domestic animals, 
of the ancient Americans: these names be- 
longed to them in their domestic state. The 
wild lama was called huanacus, or guanaco ; 
and the wild pacos, vicuna, or vigogne.* I 
conceived this remark necessary to avoid the 
confusion of names. These animals are to be 
found only in the New World : they seem even 
to bélong to some particular parts, beyond the 
limits of. which they are never to be seen. 
They appear confined to that chain of moun- 
tains which stretches from New Spain to Terra 
Magellanica : they inhabit the highest regions 
of the globe, and seem to require a purer and 
more refined air than that of our highest moun- 
tains. 
It is singular, that although thelama and the 
- pacos are domestic in Peru,Mexico, and Chili, 
like the horses in Europe, or the camels in 
Arabia, wescarcely know any thing of them ; 
and notwithstanding the Spaniards have had 
possession of those vast countries for above 
centuries, not one of their authors have given 
us 


* The Peruvians yet call the lama by the name of runa, 
which signifies sheep. Lama is a generic word signifying 
animal, brute, and atthis day they understand by the word 
runa Jlasna, an Indian sheep. A modern traveller observes, 
that the gvauaco, and the chillehueque are animals quite dis- 
tinct fromthe /ama. It is therefore improperly that these 
names are found among those cited by Buffon as applied to 
the lama. ; 
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us complete histories, nor an exact description 
of these animals, which they are using every 
day! Itis pretended indeed, that they cannot 
be transported into Europe, nor even be 
brought from their heights, without, at least, 
risking their lives in ‘a short time; but, at 
Quito, Lima, and many other towns, where 
persons of literature reside, they might have 
designed, described, and dissected these ani- 
mals. Herrera says but very little about them, 
and Garcilassa only speaks from other authors. 
Acosta and Gregoire de Bolivar have made the 
greatest collections of facts relative to the na- 
tural dispositions of lamas, and the ad vantages 
to be derived from them; but they have left-us 
in the dark as io their interior conformation, 


and of the length of time they go with young; 


whether the lama and the pacos are two spe- 


cies absolutely separate from each other; whe- | 


ther they mix together, or whether there are 
any intermediate breed, and a number of other 
facts necessary to render theirhistory complete. 

Although it is pretended these animals die if 
they are removed from their native country, 
yet it is certain that after the conquest of 
Peru, and for a long time after, some of 
them were transported into Europe. The 


animal spoken of by Gesner, by the name of C4 


allocanielus, and of which he has givena figure, 


is 


Ce 
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is a lama, which was brought alive from Peru 
to Holland in 1558. It is the same with that 
Matthiolus mentions by the name of elapho-. 
camelus, the description of which he has given 
with great care and accuracy... The pacos, 
and, perhaps, also the lamas, have been often 
transported into Spain, to endeavour to natu- 
ralize them. We ought, therefore, to be bet- 
ter informed of the nature of these animals, 
which might prove very useful to us; for, 
probably, they would thrive as-well upon the 
Pyrenean and Alpine mountains as on the 
Cordeliers. 

Peru, according to Gregoire de Bolivar, is 
the native country of the lamas: they have 
indeed been conducted into other provinces, 
as New Spain, &c. but this is rather from 
curiosity than utility. But in Peru, from 
Potosi to Caracas, these animals are in great 
numbers; they constitute the chief riches of 
the Indians, and add not a little to the wealth 
of the Spaniards, who rear them. ‘Their flesh 
isexcellent food ; their wool may be spun into 
beautiful cloathing; and they are capable of 
carrying heavy loads in the mest rugged and 
dangerous ways. The strongest of them will 
travel with from one hundred and fifty, to 
two hundred and fifty pounds weight on their 
backs ; ; their pace is but slow, and their jour- 
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ney is seldom above fifteen miles a day ; but, 
then, they are sure-footed, descend precipices, 
and travel safely among the mostcraggy rocks, 
where even men can scarce accompany them, 
They commonly travel for five days together, 
and then they are obliged to-rest, which they 
do of their own accord for two or three days 
before they resume their journey. They are 
much employed in carrying the riches dug 
out of the mines of Potosi. Bolivar affirms, 
that in his time about three hundred thousand 
of theseanimals werethus keptinactualemploy. 
The growth of the lama is very quick, and 
iis life is but of short duration. This animal 
couples at three years of age, and remains 
strong and vigorous till twelve, after which it 
. begins to decline, and becomes entirely useless 
at fifteen.* Their nature appears to be mo 
delled on that of the Americans; they are 
genile and phlegmatic, and do every thing with 
the greatest leisure and caution. When they 
stop on their journeys to rest, they bend their 
knees very cautiously, in order to lower their” 
bodies without disordering their load ; and as 
soon as they hear their driver whistle, they rise 
up again with the same precaution, and pro= 
ceed 


* At Chili, according to Molina, they consider thirty 
years as the ordinary term of the life ofa lama; and it is 
certain that these animals begin to propagate at the age of 
three years. 
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ceed on their journey.” They feed as they go 

along, whenever they can find grass; but they 

never eat in the night, even though they have. 
fasted all day; they employ that time to.ru- 

minate. When they sleep or ruminate, they 

rest with their feet folded under their bellies. 

When overloaded, or fatigued, they sink 

down, and will not riseagain though the driver 

strikes him with his utmost force. His last 

resource to urge them forward by means of 
anguish, is to compress their testicles; this 

often is of no effect, and if the driver continues 

his torments the animal grows desperate, and 

kills’ himself by violently beating his head 

against the earth: they do not make any de- 

fence either with their feet or teeth, and it may 

be said, they have no other arms than those of 
indignation. ‘When persecuted they spit in 

the face of those who oppress them; and the 

Indians say, that this saliva is of such an 

acrimonious nature, as to cause very danger- 

ous eruptions on the skin. 

The lama is about four fect high ; its body, | 
comprehending the neck and head”, is five or 
six feet long. The head is small and well pro- 
portioned; the eyes large, the nose somewhat 


long, 


* Their necks are as long as those of the camel, to which 
animal they have a great resemblance, excepting the bunch 
ea the back. : 
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long, the lips tlfick, the xpper one being divide 
ed, and the under atlittle pendulous. He has. 
neither incisive nor canine teeth in the upper. 
jaw. His ears are four inches long, which he. 
moves with great agility... His tail is seldom. 
above ¢ight inches long ; small, straight, and 
a little turned up at the end. He is cloyen 
fooied, like the ox, but he has a kind of spur, 


behind,’ wbich'assists the animal. to support, 
himself over precipices and rugged ways. His, 
back, crapper, and tail,arecloathed with ashort. 


wool, butit.is very long en the belly and sides.. 


These animals differ in colour; some are white, | 
others black, but most of them.a mixed brown. | 
The dung of the lamas is. like that of the, 
goat. Tbe, genital members in the male are 
slender and turned back, so that it. passes iis) — 


water backwards; they are much inclined to: 


vencry, although they copulate with difficulty. : 


The female has a very small aperture; she’ 
postrates herself to receive the male, whom she 
invites with her sighs; but awholeday is some-. 
times passed before they can accomplish their 
purpose; and all this time is spent in growling, 
quarrelling, and spitting at each other; andas. 
these long preludes fatigue them, the Indians. 
assist them to commence the operation. They 
seldom produce more than oneat a time. The 
mother has but two teats, and the young one 
We follows 
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follows her as soon asitis brought forth. The 
flesh of the young lamas is excellent food, but 
that of the old ones is dry and tough. In ge- 
neral, both the flesh and wool of the domestic 
lamas is preferable to that of the wild: their 
skin is firm: the Indians make their shoes 
of it, and the Spaniards use it for harness: 
These useful, and even necessary, animals in 
the countries they inhabit, are attended with 
no expence to their masters; as they are cloven- 
footed they do not require to be shod, and 
their wool renders saddles unnecessary. Satis 
fied with a small portion of vegetables and 
grass they want neither corn nor hay; and 
they are still more moderate in what they 
drink, as their mouths are continually moist- 
ened with saliva, which they have in greater 
quantity than any other animal. 

The huanacus, or wild lamas, are stronger, 
brisker, and swifter, than the domestic ones ; 
they run like a stage, and climb over the most 
craggy precipices like the goat: their wool. 
is shorter, and their colour tawny. These 
animals, even when in a state of freedom, as- 
semble in herds, sometimes to the number of 
_two'or three hundred. When they see any 
of the’ human species, they regard him at 
first with astonishment, without marking any 
VOL? viii. Qe fear 
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fear or surprise; but shortly, as if by come. 
mon consent, they blow through their nostrils, 
neigh somewhat like horses, and then by a 
general flight, take refuge on the tops of the 
mountains. They are fonder of the north 
than the south side of the hills. .They climb, 
and often remain above the snowy tracts of 
ihe mountains ; and when travelling on the 
ice covered with hoar-frost, they seem in 
the best condition, and appear vigorous in 
proportion to the coldness of their situation. 
The natives hunt. the wild lama for the sake 
of its fleece: the dogs have much trouble to 


follow them ; and if they once gain the rocks, 


both hunters and dogs are obliged to desist 
from the pursuit. They are very numerous 
all along the chain of the Cerdeliers which 
are full 5000 fathoms above the level. of 
the sea at Peru, and preserve that elevation 
from Chili, to the straits of Magellan; but on 
the coast of New Spain, where the mountains 
sink in height, none of these SE are to Le 
found. 

The pacos are a subordinate kind to the 
lamas, much in the same proportion as the ass 


is to the horse: they are smaller, and.net.so 


serviccable, but their fleeces are. more useful. 
Their wool is fine and long, and it constitutes 
-a sort 
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a sort of merchandise, as dear and valuable as 
silk. When in a domestic state they are called 
alpaques; they are then sometimes black, or. 
brown mixed with yellow, but the natural 
colour of the paces is that of a dried rose-leaf, 
which is so fixed, that it undergoés no alteration 
under the hands of the manufacturer. They 
not only make good gloves and stockings of 
this wool, but also form it into quilts and car- 
pets, which sell at a very high price, and form 
a valuable part of the Spanish commerce. 

. ‘The pacos possesses many things in common 
with the lamas; they belong to the same coun- 
try, are of the same dispositions, manners, and 
nearly the same temperament; they also re- 
semble the lamasin their figure ; being however 
smaller, their legs shorter, and their muzzles 
thicker and closer: they have no horns; they 
inhabit and pasture on the highest parts of the 
mountains. Snow and ice seem rather to 
refresh than to disagree with them : they keep 
together in flocks, and ran very swift; they 


_ are very timid, and as soon as they perceive 


any person they take flight, driving their 
-young beforethem. The ancient monarchs 
of Peru rigorously prohibited the hunting of 
them, because they multiply so slowly; and 


since the arrival of the Spaniards in those parts 
| their 
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their number is greatly decreased. The flesh 
of these animals is not so good as that of the 
huanacus, and they are only sought after for 
their fleece, and the bezoars they produce, 
The method of taking them, proves their ex- 
treme timidity, or rather their weakness. The 
hunters drive a flock of them into a narrow 
passage, across which they havestretched cords 
about four feet from the ground, with a num- 
ber of pieces of linen or woollen cloth banging 
to them. ‘The animals are so intimidated at 
these rags, agitated by the wind, that they.stop, 
and crowding together in a heap, great num- 
bers of them are killed with the greatest-ease, 
But if there happen to be any hunacus among 
the flock, as they are less timid than the pacos, 
they leap over the cords ; the example is im- 


mediately followed by the whole group, and 


then they escape from their pursuers. 

In respect to the domestic pacos, they are 
employed to carry burdens, like the lamas; but 
they carry a much less weight even in propor: 
tion to their size. They are likewise of a more 
stubborn nature, and when once they lie down 
with their load, they will suffer themselves to 
be cut to pieces sooner than rise. ‘The Indians 
never make use of the milk of these animals, 

because they have scarcely enough to supply 
en their 
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their own young. The great profit derived 
from their wool, induced the Spaniards to en- 
deavour to naturalize them in Enrope: they 
transported numbers of them into Spain, but 
the climate was so inimical to theiy nature that 
they every one perished; nevertheless, [ am 
persuaded, as I have already observed, that 
these animals, more valuable than the lamas, 
might live and procreate upon our mountains, — 
especially upon the Pyrennees. Those who 
brought them into Spain, did not consider 
that they cannot exist evenrin Peru, but in the 
_ cold regions, that is on the tops of the highest 
mountains; that they arenever to be found in 
the valleys, and die if brought into warm 
countries. That onthe contrary, they are still 
very numerous in the neighbourhood of the 
Straits of Magellan, where the cold is much 
greater than in the south of Europe; and that, 
consequently, in order to preserve them, they 
should be landed, not in Spain, but in Scotland, 
or even in Norway; or probably with greater 
certainty at the. foot of the Pyrenean, Alpine, 
or other mountains, where they might climb 
to the region that most agrees with their na- 
ture. I have dwelt the more on this subject, 
because I imagine these animals would prove 
an excellentacquisition to Europe, and would 
producemore real advantage than all the metals © 
of 
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of the New World, which only load us witha 
useless weight; for before the discovery of 
those ‘mines, a pennyweight of gold or ‘silver 
was of as much value as an ounce is at this 
present time. aa 

- Animals which feed upon vegetables, and 
live on the high mountains of Asia.and Africa, 
produce the oriental bezoar, the virtues of 
which are so highly extolled. The animals of 
the mountains of Europe, where the qualities 
of the plantsare more temperate, only produce 
the ægagropili; and in South America those 
animals which dwell upon the mountains of 
the torrid zone, afford another kind of bezoar, 
called occidental, more solid, and perhaps 
possessing greater virtues than’ the oriental. 
‘he wild pacos produces it in great quantities, 


as do the huanacus; and it is also extracted 


from the stags ‘or roe-bucks of New Spain. 


The lamas and the pacos afford the best bezoar 


when in their natural or wilt state: those pro- 
duced in their state of slavery are small, black, 
and of but little or no virtue. The best be- 


zoars are those of a dark green colour, which : 


commonly proceed from the wild pacos, espe- 
_ cially those which feed in the snow on the tops 
ef the mountains. Ofthese, both the maleaud 


female produce bezoars; and these Peruvian, 


hécoars are thenext in rank to the oriental, 
and 
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and are much more esteemed than those of 
New Spain, which are produced by stags, and 
are the least efficacious of any. 


THE UNAU, OR FOUR-TOED, AND THE Ai, OR 
THREE-TOED, SLOTHS. 


ms tend 
/ 


THESE two animals have had the name of 
Sloths given tothem on account of their slow- 
ness, and the difficulty with which they walk. 
Though they resemble each other in many re: 
spects, nevertheless they differ externally and 
internally by such strong characters that it is 
impossible to mistake the one for the other, or 
doubt of their being very distinct species. The 


“unau (fig. 166) lias no tail, and only two claws 


on the fore feet. ‘Phe ai has a short tail, and 
three claws on each foot. The nose of the 
unau is likewise longer, the forehead higher, 
and the ears larger'than the al. . They differ 
also in the hair. Some parts of their viscera 
are formed and situated different; but the most 
distinct and singular character is, the ynau 


has 
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has forty-six ribs, and the ai but twenty-eight 4 
this alone proves them to be two species quite 
distinct from each other. These forty-six ribs 
in an animal whose body is so short is a kind 
of excess, or error, in nature ; for even in the 
largest animals, and those whose bodies are re: 
Jatively longer than they are thick, not one of 
them is found to have so many; the elephant 
has only forty, the horse thirty-six, the badger 


thirty, the dog twenty-six, the human species 


twenty-four, &c. This difference in the con- 
struction'of the sloths supposes a greater dissi- 
militude between these two species than there 
is between the cat and dog, both of which have 


the same number of ribs. External differences . 


are nothing in comparison with internal ones. 
The internal frame of living animals is the 
groundwork of Nature’s design, it is the con- 
stituent form, and the cause of all figure ; 


andethe external parts are only the surface or 


drapery. In our comparative examination 
of animals, how many have we seen “who 
often differed yery much in their outward 
appearance and yet were perfectly alike inter: 
nally ; and, on the contrary, the least internal 
distinction has produced great external differ- 
ences, and even changed the natural habits, fa« 
gulties, and attributes of the animal? How 

many 
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many also are there armed, cloathed, and even 


ornamented with superfluois parts, which, ne- 
verthéless, in their internal organization entire | 
Jy resemble others who are deficient in these 
exerescences ? but we shall not here dwell on 
this subject, which supposes, not only a reflect- 
ed comparison, but also an exposition of all 
the parts of organization ; we shall only ob 
serve, that in proportion as Nature is lively, 
active, and exalted in the ape species, she is 
slow, constrained, and ctamped in the sloths. 
These animals have neither incisive nor canine 


teeth 5 their eyes are dull, and almost conceal- 


ed with hair; their mouths are wide, and their 
lips thick and heavy ; their fur is coarse, and 
looks like dried grass ; their thighs seem almost 
disjointed from the haunches ; their legs very 
short and badly shaped ; they have no soles to 
their feet, nor toes separately moveable, but 
only two or three claws excessively long and. 
crooked downwards, which move together, 


 and'are only useful to the animal in climbing. 


Slowness, stupidity, and even habitual pain, 
result from its uncouth conformation. ‘They 
have no arms either to attack or défend them- 
selves; nor are they furnished with any means 
of security, as they can neither scratch up the 


earth nor seek for safety by flight, but cou- 


fined to a small spot of ground, or to the tree 
you, VIII. Pp under 
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under which they are brought forth, they re- 
main prisoners in the midst of an extended 
space, unable to move more than three feet in 
an hour; they climb with difficulty and pain; 
and their plaintive and interrupted cry they 
dare only utter by night. All these circum- 
stances announce their wretchedness, and call ~ 
to our mind those imperfect sketches of Na- 
ture, which, having scarcely the power to ex- 
ist, only remained a short time in the world, 
and then were effaced from the list of beings. 
In fact, if it were not a desart country where 
the sloths exist, but had been long inhabited 
by man and powerful animals, they would not 
have descended to our time; the whole species 


would have been destroyed, as at some future 


period wilt certainly be the case. We have 
already observed, that it seems as if all that 
could be, does exist ; and of this the sleths ap- 
pear to bea striking proof. They constitute 
the last term of existence in the order of ani- 
mals endowed with flesh and blood. One more 
defect and they could not have existed. : To 
look on these unfinished creatures as equally 
perfect beings with others; to admit final 
causes for such disparities, and from thence to _ 
determine Nature to be as brilliant in these as « 
in her most beautiful animals, is only looking _ 
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at her through a straight tube, and making 
its confines the final limit of our judgment. 
Why should not some animals be created _ 
for wretchedness, since in the human species 
the greatest number are devoted to pain and 
misery frem their birth? Certainly, evil is 
more our own production than that of Nature. 
For one man who is unhappy from being born 
weak and deformed, thousands are rendered so 
by the oppression and cruelty of their fellow- 
creatures. Animals are, in general, more hap- 
py, because each species has nothing to dread 
from their individuals; to them there is but 
one source of evil, but to the human species 
there aretwo. Moral evil, which he has pro- 
_ duced himself, is a torrent which is increased 
into a sea, whose inundation covers and afflicts 
the whole face ofthe earth. Physical evil, on 
the contrary, is confined to very narrow limits; 
it seldom appears alone or unaccompanied 


with an equal if not à superior good. Can 


animals be denied happiness when they enjoy 
freedom, and have the facuity of easily procu- 
ring subsistence, when they are less subject to 
ill health, and possess the necessary or relative 
organs of pleasure ina more eminent degree 
than the human species? In these respects ani- 
mals in general are very richly endowed ; and 
the degraded species of the sloths are, perhaps, 
the 
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the only creatures to whom Nature has been 
unkind, and the only ones which present us 
the image of innate misery and wretchedness. 

Let us now inspect their condition more 
closely ; being unfurnished with teeth they 
cannot seize upon prey, nor feed upon flesh or 
vegetables: reduced to live on leaves and wild 
fruits, they consume much time in crawling to 
atree, and still more in climbing up to the 
branches ; and during this slow and painful las 
bour, which sometimes lasis many days, they 
are obliged to support the most pressing hun- 
ger. When they have accomplished their end 


they cling to the tree, crawl from branch te’ 


branch, and, by degrees, strip every twig of ifs 
leaves. In this situation they remain several 
weeks without any liquid ; and when they have 
consumed the store, and the tree is entirely 
naked, they stilf continue, unableto descend un- 
til the pressure of hunger becomes more pawer- 


falthan the fear ofdanger or death, and they suf. : 


fer themselves tofall tothe groundlikeaninani. _ 


mate mass, without being capable of exerting 
any effort to break the violence of the fall. 
When on the ground they areexposed to all 
their enemies, and as their flesh is not abso- 
lutely bad they are sought after both by men 
and beasts of prey. They seem te multiply 
- but little, or if they produce often it is only a 


small 
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small number at a time, as they are furnished 
“with but two teats: every thing, therefore, con- 
curs to their destruction, and the species sup- 
ports itself with great difficulty. Although 
they are slow, heavy, and almost incapable of 
motion, yet they are hardy, strong, and tena- 
~ cious of life; they ‘can exist a long time depriv- 
ed of all food ; they are covered witha thick, 
coarse fur, and being unable to take much 
. exercise they waste little by perspiration, and 
therefore they fatten by rest, however poor. - 
their food. Though they have neither horns 
nor hoofs, nor incisive teeth in the lower jaw, 
they belong, notwithstanding, to thenumber of 
ruminating animals, and have four stomachs, 
so that they may compensate for the quality of 
their food by the quantity they take at a time; 
and what is still more singular, instead of hav- 
ing, like other ruminating animals, very long 
intestines, they are very short, like those of the 
earnivorous kind. The ambiguity of Nature 
seems somewhat discovered by this contrast, 
The sloths are certainly ruminating animals, 
as they have four stomachs; but they are de- 
ficient in all the other external and internal 
characters which belong to all animals in that 
class. There is also another singularity in 
these animals, instead of distinct apertures for 
the discharge ef ihe urine, excrements, and 


the 
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the purposes of generation, these animals have 
but one, which terminates in a common canal, 
as in birds. , 
Finally, if the misery which results from a 
defect of sensation be not the greatest of all, 
the miserable state of these animals, although 
very apparent, seems not to be real, for they 
appear to have little or no sensation, and their 
dulland heavy look, their indifference toblows, 
which they receive without being in the least 
_ affected, prove their insensibility. But what 
still further demonstrates this fact is, their not 
instantly dying upon their hearts and bowels 
being taken out. ‘Piso, who made this cruel 
experiment, says, that the heart, after being se- 
parated from the body, beat forcibly for more 
than half an, hour, and that the animal conti- 
nued to contract its limbs in the same manner 
as when asleep.* From these circumstances 
this quadruped approaches not only the tortoise 
but also other reptiles who have no distinct 
eentre of sensation: thus all these animals are 
| miserable 
_ * Sonnini says, that wishing to kill a sloth for the purpose 
of preparing the skin, he exhausted every possible means to 
deprive it of life ; but such was its principle of vitality that 
he could not remain any longer a witness of his own barbae 
rous endeavours; and he quitted the room seized with hor- 
ror at the idea of the evils which this miserable animal 


must endure, and with astonishment at that impenetrability 
which prolonged its existence, 
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miserable without being unhappy; and Na- 
ture, even in her most unfinished productions, 
appears always to act more as a real parent, 
_thanastep-mother. | 

Both these animals belong to the southern 
parts of the New Continent, and are never to 
be met with in the Old. We have already 
observed, that the editor of Seba’s cabinet was 
deceived in calling the unau by the name of 
the Ceylon sloth. This error, which has been 
adopted by Klein, Linnæus, and Brisson, is 
now more evident than formerly. ‘The Mar- 
quis de Montmirail has a living unau, which 
was brought him from Surinam: those in the 
royal cabinet came from the same place, and 
from Guiana ; and I am persuaded, that both 
species exist in the desarts of America, from 
Brasil to Mexico; but as it never inhabited the 
northern countries, it could not have passed 
from one continent to the other; and if these 
animals have been seen either in the East In- 
dies, or on the coast of Africa, it is certain, that 
they must have been transported thither. They 
can endure neither cold nor rain ; the change 
from wet to dry spoils their fur, which then re- 
sembles bad Bresed hemp, rather than wool or 
hair. 

I cannot conclude this article better than 


by 
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_ by inserting the observations which the Mar- 
quis de Montmirail communicated to: me 
concerning the unau, which had been above 
three years in his menagerie. *¢ The fur 
of the unau is mnch softer than that of the 
ai. It is probable that what travellers haye 
said of the excessive slowness of the sloths, 
only belongs to the ai. The unau, although 
very heavy, and of an excessively aukward. 
motion, ascends and descends the highest — 
tree many times Ina day : he is most active 
in the evening and during the night, which 
makes it probable that he sees bet badly 
in the day, and that his eyes are of no use 
to him but in the dark. When I bought: 
this animal at Amsterdam, it was fed with 
sea-biscuit, and I was told, that when the 
winter was over, and the verdure began toap- 
pear, it would require nothing hut leaves: 
We supplied him with leaves which he eat 
freely while they were green and tender; 
but the moment they began to be dry, shris — 
velled, or worm-eaten, he refused them: . Dus 
ring the three years that E preserved bin it 
my menagerie, his common food was bread; 
apples, and roots; and his drink always 
milk. He always took his food in one of his 
fore-claws, ke with diffieulty, and which was 
. äncreaséd 
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increased in proportion to the size. His cry, 
though plaintive and melancholy, does not re- 
semble that of the ai; it is short, and seldom. 
uttered. Fhe most natural situation of the 
unau, and which he prefers to all others, is 
suspending himself on a branch of a tree, with 
his body downwards. He sometimes even 
sleeps in this position, his four claws fastened 
on the same point, and his body describing 
the figure of a bow. The strength of his mus- 
cles is incredible ; but it becomes useless to him 
when he walks, for his motion then is not the 
less constrained or tottering. This formation 
alone seems to be the cause of the slowness of 
this animal, who besides has no violent sensa- 
_ tion, and does not recognize the hand that 
feeds him. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


WE have been informed by M dela Borde, 
that in Cayenne there are two species of sloths, 
whose principal differences consist in the length 
of their bodies, the one, which is called the 
sheep sloth, being nearly twice as long as the 
other, known by the name of the bashful sloth. 
The first has bushy hair of a dirty white; he 
VoL. VIII. fy WG weighs 
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weighs about twenty-five pounds; he climbs to 
the tops of trees, from whence he throws him- 
self down in a very aukward manner. The 
latter does not weigh more than twelve pounds ; 
he has some black spots on different parts of his. 
body, and his hairis not so rough as the other. 
Both specics produce but one young at atime, 
and which theycarry with them on their backs; 
and there is some reason to believe the female 
brings forth on the trees ; the leaves of which 
form the general food of both species, and which 
are equally common. They frequently suspend 
ihemsélyes by their claws’ fromthe branches 
of thé trees, and when sosituated they may be 
taken at pleastire, as they will suffer the branch 
to be cut asunder without letting go their hold. — 
They ascend the trees by sticking in their fore 
claws alternately, and so drag up their bodies, 
but the slowness of their motion, is almost in- 
credible. When kept in the house, they climb 
up the sides of a door or post, and never rest 
upon the ground; and if astick is put to them, 
‘they will climb to the top and ee to it with 
their whole body. | 
It is plain from the above dsr, that 
the sheep sloth is the same as that we have | | 
spoken of under the name of the unau,and 
‘that this bashful sloth of our ai. 
M. Vosmaér 
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M. Vosmaér has denicd the assertion in my 
history of these animals, that they are unable 
io descend from a tree, but allow themselves to 
dropdown like inanimate blocks; I had the 
fact.from eye-witnesses, and it is now sup- 
ported by the testimony of M. de la Borde.* 
With respect to my other assertion, that the 
sloihs have no teeth, I readily admit my mis- 
take and feel myself indebted to M. Vosmaër 
or correcting the error. 


THE SURIKAT. 


THIS animal was purchased in Holland by 
the name of the Surikat. It is a native of 
Surinam, and other provinces of South Ame- 
rica. We kept one for some time ; and after- 
wards delivered it to M. de Sevé, who has so 
carefully drawn the animals in this Work : 
duriog the time that gentleman kept him alive, 
he made seme remarks of his natural habits, 
which he communicated to me. This animal is 
. very handsome, lively, and subtle; he some- 
times walks on his hind legs, and often sits up- 
: 3 right 


_ * Ulloa also in his voyage to Peru, says, that the unau 
climbs up the tree which is the most laden with fruit ; and 
that when he has done, he rolls himself up into a round ball, 

‘and lets himself fall plump down, to avoid the trouble of 


. _ descending. 
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right on them, with his fore paws hanging 
down, his head erect, and moving on the neck 
as ona pivot. He always assumed that pos- 
ture when he came near the fire for warmth: 
_ He is not so big as a rabbit, and nearly re- 
sembles the ichneumon in size and hair; his 
tail is somewhat shorter. His snout is pro- 
minent and raised; and by which character 
he is more like the coati than any other animal. 
He has also a character peculiar to him and 
the hyzna; as these two are the only animals 
who have four toes to every foot. Is 

At first we fed this animal with milk, as he 
was very young; but his inclination for flesh 
soon shewed itself. He ate raw meat with 
eagerness, and was particularly fond of poul- 
try. He also endeavoured to seize young ani- 
mals. A small rabbit would have fallen a 
prey to him if he had not escaped. He was 
very fond of fish, and still more of eggs. He 
would take out eges that were put in water 
to be boiled, and carry them off with his paws, 
He would eat neither fruit nor bread. He 
used his fore-féet, like a squirrel, to carry food 
io his mouth. He lapped his drink like a 
dog, but would not touch water unless it was 
luke-warm. His common drink was his own 
‘prine, although of a yery strong smell. He 


played 
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played with ca‘s with the greatest familiarity. 
Hedid noinjury tochildren, and never bit any 
person inthe house but its master, against 
whom he had taken an aversion. He never 
gnawed with his teeth, but often scratched 
plaister and farniture with his nails. He was 
so well tamed, that he answered to his name, 
when called, and went loose about the house. 
fle had two kind of voices, one like the bark- 
ing of a young dog, when it wasleft long alone, 
or heard an unusual noise ; and when caressed, 
ordesirous of expressing pleasure, he made a 
noise as strong asthatof a rattle briskly turned. 
This wasa female animal, and only lived one 
winter, notwithstanding all the care that was 
taken to feed and keep her warm. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


BESIDES the master of the house, which 
we formerly observed, we have-since been in- 
formed that the Surikat bit a number.of other 
persons and to which it seemed induced by some 
particular smell; for when laid hold of, it al- 
ways curled up its nose to smell the person, 

and 
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andan observalion wasmadethat it never failed 
to bite these whom it had bit before, however 
often they came near it, and this experiment 
was made by. several people ; to some persons 
it seemed to. have such an aversion that it 
would use various stratagems to get at them, 


and if it could not bite their legs, it would lay 


hold of their shoes or petticoais. 

M. Vosmaër says, in his work, {it is pro- 
bable M. de Buffon was deccived both in 
respect to the name and native country of the 
Surikat, which was last summer sent by M, 
Tutbagh to the Prince of Orange; for it be- 
longs to Africa and not to America. This 
small animalis not mentioned by Kolbe, and 
possibly was not known te him, for with a male 
and female transmitted to me I received the 
followi ing note from the governor: J send by 
the captain two small animals,a male and female 


of which I neither know their names nor the 
species to which they belong; they were 


brought from the remote desarts and stony 
mountains of this country, and were the first 
we had seen. They are very gentle and feed 
upon fresh meat either dressed or raw, eggs 
and ants. 


I certainly do not mean to contend against © 


the evidence of M. Tulbagh, or deny the just- 
ness of M. de Vosmaër 8 remark, for I had no 
other 
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other authority for the name and country of 
this animal, although I kept hima considerable 
timealive, than that of theman from whom I 
bought it ,who said he purchased it in Holland 
by thename of Surikat, and that it came from 
Surinam. But we are now Certain it does not 
belong to South America, but to the moun- 
_ tains of Africa above the Cape of Good Hope ; 
as to its ‘name we are still uninformed, but 
which can easily be changed ‘whenever that in 
its native country can be procured. 


THE TARSIER.. 


——— 


WE saw this animal (fs. 167) by chance 
and in the possession of a person who could 
neither inform us whence it came, nor 
how it was called. It is remarkable for the 
excessive length of its hind legs. | The 
bones of the feet, and especially those which 
compose the upper part of the tarsus are 
of an extraordinary length, and it is from 
this distinctive character we have taken 
its name. The tarsier, however, is not the 

only 
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only animal whose hind feet are this formed ; 
the tarsus of the jerboa is still longer, there- 
fore the name of tarsia, which we have giver 
to it must only be considered as a preca- 
rious appellation, which ought to. be laid 
aside when the name it bears in its native 
country is known. The jerboa is found in 
Egypt, Barbary and the East Indies. At first 
1 imagined the tarsier might belong tothe same 
countries from its resemblance to that animal ; 
they are both of the same size, which is not 
bigger than that ofa middling rat ; both have 
prodigious long tails furnished at their ends 
with long hairs; both have their hind legs 
excessively long, and those before extremely 
short; both have large eyes, and large erect 
ears; both have the lower part of their hind 
legs without any hair, while all therestof their 
body is covered with it. These animals having 
thus in common such singular characters, there 
seemed to be a probability of their being — 
similar species, or at least two species produced 
in the same climate: nevertheless,in comparing 
them together, in other respects, it becomes not 
only doubtful, but almost certain that it is 
no such thing. The tarsier has five toes te 
every foot; and may be said to have four 
hands, for the toes are very long and sufficiently 
‘divided > 
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divided ; the largest of those behind, or the : 
thumb, is terminated by a flat nail; and al- 
though the nails of the other toes are pointed, 
they are so short and so small, that they do 
not prevent the animal from using its four feet 
like hands. The jerboa, on the contrary, has 
only four toes and four long and crooked 
claws on its fore feet, and instead of a thumb, 
it has only a tubercle without a nail. But what 
removes it further from our tarsier, it has only 
three toes or three great claws on the hind feet. 
This difference is too great for animals whose 
species approach each other; and it is not im- 
possible but they belong to distant climates ; 
for the tarsier, by its small size, four hands, 
long toes, little claws, and its long tail and 
feet, seems to have a much greater affinity with 
the Mexican and other opossums. But we 
mean only to mention our doubts, and should 
be greatly obliged to those who can indicate to 
us the real climate and name of this little ani- 
mal,* rare and singular. 
VoL. VIII. * Rr THE 
- & Sonnini.observes, that this rare and singular animal is 
found in the most distant islands of the Indian Ocean, and 
more particularly at Amboyna, where it is called the podie 
in the language of Madagascar. "This is the only additional 


fact that has been acquired respecting the tarsier, since the 
time of Buffon, +5 
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TWO animals, a male and female, whick — 


sf were seat to us by the name of Surinam rats, 
k, ‘but. which have much less afiinity. to rals, than 


_claws; this last character, although 
“ct able, i is not peculiar, for the Virginia a ë 


with those animals with which we have given 
ihe history under the names ofthe marmose and 
cayopollin. We have, therefore, rejected the 
denomination of Surinam rats, as complex and 
misapplied. © As it has never been mentioned 
by any naturalist or traveller, we haye called 
it-phalanger, (fig. 168.) from its phalanges 
being singularly formed, and because the two 
first toes on the fore-feet are joined to each 


other to the end of the last phalanx, and are 


separated only near the claws; the thumb is 
separated from the. other toes and has no 


rine opossums have the same, but none of them 


have the phalanges fastened together. 
These 
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These animals vary in the colour* of the 
hair, they are about the size of a small rabbit, 
or a very large rat, and are remarkable for the 
excessive length of their tail, snout, and the 
form of their teeth, which alone is sufficient to 
distinguish them from the opossums, the rats, 
and every other species of animals with which 
it may be supposed te relate. 


THE COQUALLIN. 


I DISCOVERED this animal, which was 
sent me from America, under the name of the 
orange-coloured squirrel, to be the sameas that 
which Fernandes calls qguauhicollotquapachh 
cozticotequallin: but as these Mexican words 
are very difficult to pronounce, I have abridg- 
ed the last to coquallin (fig. 169.). It is not 
a squirrel, although it greatly resembles that 
animal both in the figure and bushiness of the 

| tail, 

* The hair on the upper part of the body is reddish mix- 
ed with light ash colour and yellow. The hind part of the 
head and middle of the back, are marked with a black line. 
The throat, belly, legs, and part of the tail,.are of a dirty 
ydllowish white. Peanani’s Synopsis. . 
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tail, for it not only differs by many. external 
charactets, but also eg ‘its disposition en 
manners. 

The coquallin is much larger than fhe squir- 
rel; én düplar fere crescit magniludinem, says 
Fernandes. It isa pretty animal, aud very re- 
markable for its colours; its belly is of a fine 
ycllow, and its head» as well. as body yarie- 
gated with white, black, brown and orange. 
It covers its back with its tail like the squirrel; 
but has not, like that animal, small brushes of 
hair at the tips of the ears: he never climbs 
up trees, but dwells:in: holes under the roots of 
trees, like the ground squirrel, where it brings 
forth its young; it likewise stores up corn and | 
fruit to feed on FER winter; itis a jealous 
and cunning animal, and so wild that it is ims 
possible to be tamed. | | 

The coquallin is only found i in the ÉRS AR 
parts of America, The white and orange-co- 
loured squirrels of the. East Indies are-much 
smaller, and their. colours are uniform, Those 
are true squirrels which dwell and produce 
their young on trees; but the coquallin, and 
the American ground squirrel, burrow under - 
ground like rabbits, and have no other affinity 
to squitrels than their resemblance in form, — 
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THE Hamster (fig. 170.) is the most fa- 
mous, and, the most destructive rat that exists.. 
The reason why we did not give its. history 
among. g the aes wate was ere à at: hat! time | 


have rca of il 16 the Maquis de Monts 
mirailand M. de Waitz, who has sent us two 
~ jiving hamsters with an instructive. memoir.on 
their manners and natural habits.) Wefed one 

of these animals for many: months,, for the 
’ purpose of va re LH Mines and 


afterwards dissecled 
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rat in its internal conformation. All these 
animals live under the earth, and seem to be 
animated with the same instinct. They have 
nearly ihe same habits, and particularly that of 
collecting corn, &c. and making great maga- 
zines in their holes: we shall, therefore, dwell 
much less on the resemblances of shape and 
dispositions, than upon differences which dis- 
tinguished the hamster-from all the.other rats 
and mice, and tee we ich, alread y 

spoken of. ra | 
Agricola is the first author who has given 
precise and particular indications of this ani- 
mal. Fabricius added several facts, but 
Schwenckfeld has done more than all the rest; 
he dissected the hamster, and gave a descrip- 
tion of it, which agrees almost entirely with 
eurs ; notwithstanding which he has-not been 
quoited by naturalists of a more modern date, 
who have been contented with copying Ges- 
ner ; and yet it is but justice to that author to 
remark, his observations are so full and cor- 
rect, that by subjoining those of M. de Waitz 
we have whatever can be wished for on the 
subject of this animal. | 
“6 The habitations of the hamsters are of dif: 
ferent constructions, according to the sex and 
age, and also according to the quality of the 
land. That of the male has an oblique passage, 
at 


Se 
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at the entrance of which is a ‘quantity of earth 

thrown np. At a distance from the entrance 
there isa hole which descends perpendicularly 
intothe chambers, or cavities of the habitation. 
There is no hillock of earth near this hole, 
which makes it probable that the oblique en- 
‘trance is made hollow from the outside, and 
that the perpendicular hole is worked within- 
side from the bottom to the top. 

‘€, The habitation of the female has also an 
oblique passage, with two, three, and even 
eight perpendicular holes, by which the young 
ones may come in and goout. The male and 
female have each a separate abode, and the fe- 

male’s is decper than that of the male. 
“Both male and female burrow in the earth, 
at one or two feet distance from the perpen- 
dicular holes ; and according to their age, and 
in proportion as they multiply, they form one, 
two, or three particular cavities, in form of 
vaults, as well above as below, and which are 
more or less spacious, according to the quan- 
tity of their provisions. 

‘ The perpendicular hole is the common 
passage by which they go in and out, and by 
the oblique one they throw out the earth which 
they scratch up. This passage also has a 
_gentle declivity into some of the cavities, and 
a more steep one in others, which serves for 

a free 
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a free circulation of air in their swbterraneoug 
habitations. The cavity where the female 
brings forth her young contains no provision, 
but is only a nest formed of straw and herbs. 
‘The depth of ‘the ‘cavities is very different. — 
‘The young hamster in his first year makes 
us ‘burrow only a foot deep, while the old 
animals often dig to the depth of four or five 
feet : all the cavities communicate together in 
one habitation, and which is sometimes from 
eicht to ten feet diameter. | 
These animals store their magazines with 
dry clover, corn in the ear, and beans and peas 
in their pods ; having separated they carry out 
the husks and pods by the oblique passage. 
They commonly begin to get in their winter 
store about the end of August, and which they 
convey to their habitations in a pouch pe 
have in their cheeks. 
€ When the hamster has filled his maga: 
zines he covers them over, and carefully shuts 
all the avenues to them. with earth: this pre 
caution renders the discovery of these animals 
very difficult, and the heaps of earfh which 
they throw-up before the oblique passage are 
_ the only marks to trace their habitations. The 
mest. usual method of taking them is by 
“igeins them out of their holes, which is 
attended 
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attended with nincl trouble, on account of the 
dépth and extent oftheir burrows. However, 
a man versed in this busiriess commonly effects 
his purpose with good success and profit, for 
in dutünin he scldom fails of finding to 
bushels of sobd corn in each habitation, and 
thé far of these animals is valuable. Thé 
hainsters bring forthtwo or three times in a 
year, arid seldom less than five or six. Some 
years theré aré great numbers of them to be 
séen, and'in others scarcely any tobe met with. 
They wWultiply considerably whew the seasons 
are’ wet, which causés à great scarcity of grain 
by the immense devastations they make. 

“ The hamstet begins’ to’ burrow at the age 
of six wééks or two months; but they never 
_éépuläte’in the first year. 

- & The polé-cat is a great eneiiiy to the hhhns 
stérs, Which’ he destroys in gréat numbers, and 
even takes possession of their holes. 

‘6 Tlié back’ of the hamster is commonly 
browny avd’ thé belly white; titre are some, 
however, of a grey colour,’ and this difference 
may proceed from their age; besides these, 
others are met witli entirely black.” 

The Hanisters destroy cach other like field: 
mice; two of them’ being püt into the same 
cage, the female killed the male in the night, 
VOLE VIII. Ss and 
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and having divided the muscles that ‘held the 
jaws together; she devoured. great part of his 
viscera, ‘There are great numbers produced in 
one year, and are so destructive that in some 
parts. of Germany a reward is fixed on their 
heads. They are indeedso numerous there that 
their fur is an important article of commerce. 

All these circumstances, which we have ex- 
tracted from the Memoir of M, de Waitz,and 
the observations of M. de Montmirail, appear 


to be true, and agree with what we have learnt 
from other quarters on, this. subject; but it is 


not so certain, as mentioned in the same. Me- 
moir, that these animals are dormant the whole 
winter, and recover in spring. The hamster, 
which we kept during the winter of 1762-3, 
in a chamber without any fire, and, where the 
cold was intense enough to freeze water, did 
not become torpid, but moved about, and ate 
as usual ; ‘while the dormice which wehad alive 
were benumbed with a much less degree of cold. 
Therefore the hamster has not any affinity 
with the marmot or dormice in this respect ; 
and it is very improperly denominated the 
Strasburgh marmot by some of our naturalists, 
since it does not sleep like the marmot, and is 
not to be found in the vicinity of Strasburgh. 


SUP 


RL 


SUPPLEMENT. 


IN an extract from a German publication 
of M. Sulzer, which appeared in the Gazette 
. de Littérature of the 13th of September, 1774, 
wefind many additional observations respecting 
the hamster. As a proof of its multiplicity in 
Germany an instance is given, that in one 
year was taken to the town-house at Gotha, 
11,574 skins, in another 54,499, and ina third 
80,139. It isalso there stated, that the male 
js a courageous animal, and will defend him- 
self against the attacks of either dogs, cats, or 
men; that he is naturally of a morose disposi- 
tion, agrees not with his own species, and 
will even at times destroy his own family; he 
devours mice, birds, or any animal that he can 
overcome, and he drinks very litile. In the 
winter they retire into their holes, where the 
female remains much longer than the males; 
she goes four weeks with young, and gene- 
xally has six at a litter. When ina torpid 
staie they do not appear to respire, or to have 
‘the smallest degree of fecling.. On opening the 
chest, 
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chest, however, the heart is perceived to beat 
at the rate of fifteen times in a minute, where- 
as, when in full spirits, and somewhat irritated, 
it has been known to beat 180 times in the 
same space; when in this state, which he is 
never reduced to in the open air, an electric 

shock will not rouse him. 
. From the fact which we formerly stated, 
namely, that the hamster which we kept cou- 
fined in a cage, and in a room where water was 
frozen, wes not reduced to a torpid state, we 
cannot but regret. that M. Sulzer has not siated 
the degree of cold, or want of air, which ren- 
dered them so. M. Allemand has confirmed 
this fact in the observations he has added to 
the hamster inthe Dutch edition of my work, 
Among oiler remarks, he says, this animal is 
of the mouse kind, and sleeps during winter, 
like the marmot; he i is of a forbidding exter- 
nal appearance, and his manners are not less 
disgusting; for he has not a single social. qua- 
lity ; he destroys and devours every animal he 
can conquer, not excepting his own species ; 
and even the females, to whom he is led by 
insiinct, would suffer no better fate, after the 
gratification of his passions, which are of short 
duration, if she did not contrive her escape, or. 
secure her own life by the killing of him first. 
These 
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These animals pass the winter in a torpid state, 
and are the only ones of Europe which have 
pouches in their cheeks. They avoid ex- 
tremes, and are not to be found eitber in very 
warm or very cold countries. As he feeds 
upon grain, and dwells under the earth, it is 
necessary for the construction of his habitation 
that the soil should neither be hard, sandy, 
nor marshy, but one that is easily penetrated, 
and yet so firm as not to crumble down; and 
it is for this reason that the hamsters are more 
numerous in ‘Thuringia than in any other 
_ place, where also they have the equally great 
advantage of precuring all kinds of grain with 
ease, it being an abundant article in that coun- 
try. 
_ The hamsters come in season about the end 
of April, when the males seek out the females, 
who always have separate habitations, but do 
mot remain with them above a few days. If 
two males meet in the same bole they instantly 
attack each other, and never give over until 
one has laid the other dead at his feet, The 
victor of course takes possession, of the female, 
and during their amours they lay aside that 
ferocity with which at other times they 
constantly persecute each other; nay, they 
will at this time act fox their mutual defence, 
| and 
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and if their hole happens to be opened, and 
the female perceives the male in danger, she 
will fly at their disturber, and inflict deep and 
painful wounds. |The females bring forth two 
or three times every year, they seldom ‘have 
less than six young, and more frequently from 
sixteen to eighteen; they grow very fast, for 
they begin to dig the earth when they are fif- 
teen days old, and are entirely thrown off by 
their mother when they are three wecks old: 
They have little attachment te their offspring, 
for if their habitations are attacked the mother’s 
only solicitude is to take care of herself; for 
which she penetrates deeper into the earth, and 
is so regardless of the cries of her young that 
she even blocks up the hole a her {o prevent 
their following: 

They feed on all kinds ofherbs, roots, grain, 
and the flesh of those animals which they can 
subdue. As they are not calculated for going 
a great distance, they lay in their first store of 
such provisions as the fields in their immediate 
vicinity present, and this is the reason why one 
of their chambérs is often found full ofa single 
sort of grain; butas the harvest is got in they 
goto greater distances, carrying back with 
them every thing they can meet) with, with- 
ont distinction; and for this -purpose Nature 

has 
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has bestowed on them a pouch in each cheek, 
the outsides of which are smooth and mem- 
branous, and the. insides furnished with a 
number of glands, which supply a fluid, and 
keep them so flexible that they receive no in- 
jury from any kinds of grain they may wish 
_to“convey, however rough or sharp. . In each 
of these pouches he can carry an ounce and a 
half of grain, and which he empties by pressing 
his fore-feet against his checks. When a ham- 
ster is met thus loaded he may be taken with 
the hand, because at that time he cannot bite; 
but if he is not laid hold of instantly he soon 
empties his pouches, and will defend himself. 
An old male will collect a great quantity of 
grain in this manner, and there have been | 
_ instances of finding 100 pounds weight in a 
single hole; but the females and the young 
enes do not store so much. 

Iftheir holes are opened in winter, the ani- 
mal is found lying upon a bed of soft straw, 
with his head bent between his two fore-legs 
under his belly, and his hind feet turned up 
and resting on his nose; his eyes are quite 
shut, and if forced open they close again im- 
mediately; in a word, he has every appear- 
ance ofa dead animal, and his whole body 
feels as cold as ice. This torpid state of the 

hamster 
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hamster has bee attributed: to &-certairi des . 
grée of cold; but althotgh that mal’ be the 
case with bats and dormice, yet it is necessary’ 
with thisanimal that he shoulbalso be deprived 
of the impression of the air; for if he be shat 
up'in x cage, and put ima room where water | 
will freeze, he will not become torpid-y but if 
that cage:is: buried some feet under the earth, 
and s0: covered that the'air cannot penetrate ta 
him, he will in the-course of a few days becomé 
equally so as if he-were ‘in an! habitation of his 
own framing: The cage being: brought up 
the animal soon recovers’ in’ theiair,and if put 
utider theearth lie sinks again into his torpid 
state; andthis he wilkcontinue todo ds Jong 
as there is'any frost. The same circumstance 
takes place if they are dug out! of their holes 
during their torpor, after being afew hours ex 
posed tothe air, they. invariablyawake; whether 
it is night or day, which»proves that light is 
not part of the cause. In recovering from‘his 
torpid:state the limbs:of the hamster first bégin 
to lose their stiffness,-hé then breathes) bat at 
longintervals ; bydegrees opénshismouth and 
eyes; at length he endeavours to get upor his 
legs; and'continués-his effortsruntil'hé las'ace 
complished that point; whenafterstanding per 
| feetiy 
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fectly still for a few moments, he begins to 
walk and go about as usual. 

This animal seems to be influenced by no. 
other passions but rage, for he invariably makes 
war against all that come in his way, regardless 
of their superiority in sizeorstrength. He has 
no idea of flight, and will suffer himself to be 
beat to pieces rather than yield. When he 
secs a dog coming towards him, he empties his 
cheeks, if he happens to be loaded, then swells 
them up to an enormous size, wails the ap- 
preach of his enemy, who being sufficiently 
near, he rises upon his hind legs, and darts fu- 
_riously upon him ; and if he once makes good 
his hold henever quits it without the loss of life; 
but the dogs, who are fond of hunting them, 
generally avoid the first attack, and then seize 
them by the back. His ferocious disposition is 
not only exercised against other animals, but 
eyen his own species, for two hamsters never 
meet but they attack each other, and fight till 
one is slain, whom the conqueror deyours ; and 
in this respect there is no difference even if the 
rencounter is between a male and female.* 

* This animal is very common in all the southern parts of 
Russia, principally in the most fertile countries and the best 
cultivated. He is not even rare in Tartary and the most 
southern parts of Siberia. In the desarts they live a wander- 
ing life ; and they choose from preference those places where 
there is a great quantity of liquorice, the sceds of which 
serve them for provision. 
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THE BOBAK,* AND OTHER MARMOTS. 


vm 
THE name of the Strasburg marmot has 
been aflixed to the hamster, and that of the 
Poland marmot to the bobak { fig. 171). But 
it is us certain, that the hamster is not a mar- 


mot, as it is probable the bobak is one; for he ~ 


only differs from the marmot of the Alps by 
the colour of bis hair, which instead of being 
brown is rather a pale yellow: he has also a 
thumb, or claw, to the fore-feet, while the mar- 
mot has only four toes and no thumb ; but in 
every other respect they perfectly resemble, 
which makes us presume they do not form two 


distinct species. Itis the same with respect to 


the monax, or Canadian marmot, which some 
travellers have termed the whistler: he only 


seems to differ from the marmot by the tail, 


which is longer and thicker of hair. There- 
fore the Canadian monax, the Poland bobak, 
and the Alpine marmot, appear to be all the 
same animal, which from the influence of dif 


ferent climates have undergone those altera- 
| | tions” 
_* This is its Polish name. It is called seuitscé from the 


cry of the animal. 
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tions we have before particularized. As this 
species prefers the coldest and highest moun- 
tains, and inhabits Poland, Russia, and other 
parts of the north of Europe, no wonder it is 
found in Canada, where it is only somewhat 
less, a circumstance not particular to it alone; 
. for all animals common to both continents are 
smaller in the new than in the old. 

The Siberian animal, called by the Russians 
jeoraschka, is a kind ot marmot, stil! less than 
the Canadian monax, the head of which is. 
round, and the snout snubbed. It has no ex- 
ternal ears, nor can the auditory passages be 
seen without turning back the hair. The 
length of the body, including the head, is not 
above a foot; the tail, whichis scarcely three 
inches long, is nearly round towards the body, 
then flat, and truncated towards its extremity: 
The body is thick, the hair yellow, mixed 
with grey, and blackish towards the end of the 
tail. The legs are short, but those before are 
somewhat longer than those behind. The 
hind feet have five tocs, with five black claws, 
a little crooked: the fore feet have but four. 
W heti these animals are irritated, or when they 
are surprised, they bite violently. and make a 
shrill noise like the marmot. They sit upon 
their hind legs to feed, and carry the food to’ 

their 
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their mouths with their fore paws. They co- 
pulate in spring, and bring forth in summer ; 
commonly five or six ata time. They dig 
burrows for their winter residence, and the fe- 
males suckle their young at the bottom of their 
habitations. ‘Though these animals bear a 
great resemblance to the marmots, they never- 
theless seem to be a different species, for the 
Poland or Alpine species of marmot are found 
in the same paris of Siberia, which the inha- 
bitants call suroks, and these two species have 
never been observed to mix together, nor pro- 
duce an intermediate race. 


THE JERBOA. 

Rte 
. JERBOA is a generic name, which is made 
useof to denote those remarkable animals whose 
Jegs are extremely disproportionate ; those be- 
fore being not above one inch Jong, and those 
behind two inches one fourth, exactly resem- 
bling those of a bird. There are four distinct 
species, or varieties, in this genus; first, the 
tarsier, which we have already spoken of, and 
. which is certainly a particular species, having 
five 
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five toes on each foot, like those of a monkey. 
Secondly, the jerboa, which has four toes on 
the fore-feet, and three on those behind. Third, 
the alagtaga, whose feet are formed like those 
of the jerboa, with this difference, that it has 
five toes on the fore.feet, and three on the 
hind, with a spur, that may be considered as 
a thumb, or fourth toe, much shorter than the 
others. Fourth, the daman Israel, ox lamb of 
Israel, which has four toes to the fore fect, and 
five on those behind, and which may possibly 
be the same animal that Linnzeus has describ- 
ed under the name of mus longipes. 

The head of ihe jerboa is sloped somewhat 
in the manner of a rabbit; but the eyes are 
larger, and the ears shorter, higher, and 
broader in proportion to its size. Its nose is 
deprived of hair, and is of a flesh colour, and 
tts muzzle short and ‘thick, the orifice of the 
mouth very narrow, the upper jaw very broad, 
and the lower narrow and short; the tecth 
are like those of a rabbit; the whiskers are 
composed of long black and white hairs; 
the fore feet are very short, and never touch 
the ground; they are furnished with four 
claws, and are only used as hands to carry 
the food to the mouth ; the hind feet have but 
three toes, the middle one is longest, and all of 

them 
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them have claws; the tail is three times longer 
than the body, and is covered with short 
stubborn hair, of the same colour as those or 
_ the back, bat tufted at the end with longer 
and softer hair ;, the legs, nose, and cars, aré 
bare, and ofa flesh colour; the upper part of 
the head and back are covered with reddish 
hair, the sides, throat, and belly, are whitish ; 
below the reins, and near the tail, there is a 
large black, transversal band, in the form of & 
crescent. 

The alagtaga is smaller than 2 Abbi] its 
body is shorter, its ears are long, wide, bare; 
thin, transparent, and sprinkled with bleod- 
vessels, which are very apparent; the upper 
jaw is much larger than the lower, but blunt 
and pretty wide at the extremity ; the whisk+ 
ers are large; the teeth are like those of the 
rat, the eyes full, with the iris and pupil of 
a brown colour. The body of this animal 
is narrow before, but very broad and round 
behind ; the tail is very long; it is not so 
thick as the little finger of a man, and about 
iwo-thirds of it is covered with short and 
rough hair, which grows longer, softer, and 
thicker, towards the end, tilfat length it forms 
a kind of tuft, black at the beginning, and 
white towards the extremity. The fore-feet 

| are 
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are very short and have five toes, the hind ones, 
which are very long, have only four, three of 
which are placed forwards, and the fourth, 
which is a kind ef thumb, stands at about an 
inch distant from the rest. All these tocs are 
furnished with claws, shorter in the hind than 
in the fore fect. The hair of this animal is 
soft, pretty long, yellow on the back, and 
whitish under the belly. 

By comparing these two descriptions, the 
first of which is taken from Edwardsand [ass 
selquist, and the second from Gmelin, we shall 
perceive, that these animals resembleeach other 
as muchas possible, The jerboa is only smaller 
than the alagtaga, and has only four toes on thé 
fore-feet, and three on the hind ones, with- 
out any spur; while the other has five onthe 
fore-feet, and three and a spur on those behind ; 
butlam inclined to think this difference is not 
universal, for Dr. Shaw, who has given a de- 
scription of the jerboa of Barbary, represents 
it with this spur, or fourth toe, on the hind- 
. feet ; and Mr. Edwards remarks, that lie carc- 
fully examined two jerboashesaw in England, 
and that he saw no spur in either of them. 
Thus this character which would specifically 
distinguish the jerboa from the alagtaga, not 
being uniyersal is of no consequence, and 


rather 
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rather remarks the identity, than the diversity 
of the species..- Neither is the difference of 
size any greater proof of their being two dif. 
ferent species ; possibly Edwards and Hassel- 
quist have only described young jerboas, and 
MM. Gmelin, an old alagtaga. There are only 
twothings which create any doubt in my mind, 
viz. the difference in thesizeof their tails, and 
the variety in the climates they inhabit, forthe. 
jerboais common in Circassia, Egypt, Barbary, 
atid Arabia; and the alagtaga, in Tartary, | 
along the Wolga, and as far as Siberia. It is, 
seldom that the same kind of animal inhabits 
such different climates ; and whenever it does 
happen the species undergoes great changes ; 
which, we presume, is the case with the jerboa, 
of which the alagtaga, notwithstanding these 
differences, seems tobe only a variety. 

These little animals commonly conceal their _ 
hands, or fore-fect, among their hair ; so that 
at first they appear to have only hind-feet. 
Whenthey move from one place to another, 
they do not walk, that is advance one foot 
before the other, but jump or bound with the 
greatest ease, four or five feet at a time; they 
rest themselves in a kneeling posture, and only 
sleep in the day:. In the night they seek for 
food, like hares, and like them, feed on grass 


and 
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‘aid all kinds of grain. They ate of à gentle 
hature, but are not to be tamed beyond a cer: 
tain limit. They burrow like rabbits, and in 
much less time. .They lay upastore of grass 
towards the end of summer in their habitations, 
and in which, in cold countries, they remain 
during the winter. 
With respect to the daman, or lamb of 
Israel, which seems to be of the jerboa kind, 
as its fore-legs are much shorter than those 
behind, haying never seen it, we cannot do bet- 
ter than copy the description of it as given by 
Dr. Shaw,who speaks of these two animalsas of 
- different kinds: ‘The daman (says this aus 4 
thor) isalso a native of Mount Lebanon, and 
common to be met with in Syria and Pheenicia ; 
it is a very harmless animal, resembling the 
common rabbit in size, shape, and also in the 
disposition of the fore-teeth ; but it is some- 
what browner, has smaller eyes, and a head 
more pointed. Its fore-feet are short, and those 
behind long, much in the same proportion as 
those of the jerboa. Although it sometimes 
‘conceals itself in the earth, its common retreat 
is in the hollows and clefts of rocks, which is 
‘astrong reason to conclude that it is this ani- 
mal and not the jerboa, which is meant in 
Scripture by the Saphan. I have not 
VOL. VIII. Ua . been 
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been. able :to learn from'any, one why it was 
called the daman of Israel, which signifies’ the 
damb of Israël”: Prosper Alpinus, who: men- 
tioned this animal before. Dr. Shaw, says, that 
its. flesh is delicate food, and ‘that it is much 
bigger than the European rabbit 5 but this last 
circumstance seems doubtful, for Dr. Shaw:has 
‘omitted this passage of Prosper Alpinus, whom, 
in other respects, he has fully quoted 


THE ICHNEUMON. . 


“THIS animal in Has pt is called mangutia, 


‘but we shall adopt the name ichneumon (fig: 
172.) given itby Aristotle, and others. It is 


ss doméstic in Egypt as the cat is in Europe; | 


“and is alikeserviceable to destroy ratsand mice. 
‘Butits inclination for prey is much stronger and 
more violent, for it hunts and eats with the same 
‘avidity, birds, quadrupeds, serpents, lizards, 
“and insects. It attacks every living creature, 
and feeds entirely on animal flesh ; its courage 
is equal to the sharpness of its appetite, being 


‘neither intimidated by the anger of the dog, nor 


ihe 
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the malice of the cat; it even dreads not the 
bite of the serpent, but pursues, seizes, and 
kills them, however venomous. As soon as 
it begins to feel the effects of their venom, it 
immediately goes in search of antidotes, and 
particularly ofa root which the Indians call by 
its name, and which, they say, is a most sure 
and powerful remedy against the bite of the 
viper or asp. It sucks the eggs of the croco- 
dile, as well as those of fowls and birds ; it also 
kills and eats the young crocodiles, though 
they are very strong even when scarcely come 
out of the shell; and as fable commonly pre- 
cedes truth, it has been alleged that, in con- 
sequence. of this antipathy, the’ ichneumon 
enters the body of the crocodile when he is 
asleep, and never quits him till it has devour- 

ed his entrails. | 
Naturalists have suppesed that there are se- 
veral kinds of ichneumons, because there are 
some larger, and of a different colour from 
ethers; but if we consider, that being often 
reared in houses, they must, like other domestic 
animals, undergo changes, we shall readily 
perceive that this diversity of colonr and size 
only indicates simple varieties, not suflicient 
to constitute a separate species; especially as 
in the two ichnenmons which I have seen alive, 
and 
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and in many stuffed skins I examined, I did not 
observe that the intermediate shades both of 
sife and colour differed from the rest by any 
evident and constant character ; and it only 
appears, that in Esypt, where the ichneumons 
may be said to be domestic, they are larger 
than those in India, where they are wild. 

Nomenclators, who are never willing that a 
being should be only what it is, have greatly 
varied on the subject of the ichneumon. Lin- 
næus first made it of the badger kind, and di- 
rectly after of the ferret. Hasselquist, follow- 
ine the lessons of his master, also makes it a 
badger. Klein and Brisson have placed it in 
the weasel class, others in the otter, and some 
with the rat.* I only quote these ideas to shew 
the want of consistency, and the contradictions, 
- which are to be met with in what are called 
generic denominations, and which are general- 
ly false, arbitrary, vague, and equivocal. 

The ichneumon is fond of living by the 
sides of rivers. During the inundations it 
quits its habitation, and even seeks for prey 
near inhabited places. They walk without 
making any noise, and change their manner 
as occasion requires. Sometimes they carry 
their heads erect, foreshorten their bodies, and 

} ris@ 
* Professor Cuvier classes it with the bear, 
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wise upon their hind-legs; at other times they 
creep and lengthen their bodies like a serpent. 
Xt often sits upon its hind-legs, and more often 
darts like an arrow upon its prey; itseyes are 
lively and full of fire; its physiognomy is 
beautiful, its body very agile, legs short, tail 
thick and very long, and its hair rough, and 
sometimes curled. Both male and female have 
a remarkable orifice, independent of the na- 
tural passages; a kind of pouch, in which an 
odoriferous liquor is secreted ; and some have 
asserted that the ichneumon opens this pouch 
to refresh itself when too hot. Its nose is very — 
sharp, and its mouth narrow, which prevents 
it from seizing any thing very large ; but these 
wants are amply supplied by agility and cou- 
xage. It very easily strangles a cat, though 
bigger and stronger than itself ; it often fights 
with dogs, and howeyer large commonly gets 
the better of them. | 
. Their growth is very quick, and their lives 
but of short duration: they are very common 
throughout all the southern parts of Asia, from. 
Egypt to Java; and are even to be met with 
in Africa, as far as the Cape of Good Hope; 
but they will not live and produce in our tem- 
perate climates; they are distressed by wind, 
and the frost destroys them ; to avoid the one, 
and 
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and to counteract the effects of the other by 
- warmth, they roll themselves up with their 
heads under their bellies, The ichneumon was 
much esteemed by the ancient Egyptians, and 
is still protected with much care upon account 
of the essential service it performs in the de- 
struction of noxious animals, particularly the 
crocodiles, whose eggs it knows how to disco- 
ver even in the sand, and which creatures 
. would become very. formidable, from their 
great multiplication, one female laying near 
five hundred eggs, if it were not that the ich- 
neumons destroy them, | 


. THE FOSSANE. 
' i 


HIS animal is called by some travellers 
ihe genet of Madagascar, because it resembles 
the genet in colour, and some other affinities ; 
but it is in general much smaller, and has not 
the odoriferous bag, which is an essential cha- 
racter belonging to that. animal. As we were 
. not certain as to this fact, not being able to 
procure one for dissection, we wrote to M. 

| de Poivre, 
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de Poivre, who had sentus the skin of a fossane 
stuffed, and who favoured us with the follow- 
ing answer:+-Lyons, July 19,1761. 4 The 
fossane which I brought from Madagascar is 
an animal whose manners are much like those 
of-our marten... ‘Theinhabitants of the island 
assured me, that when the male is in heat it 
emits a very strong smell like musk. “When 
{ stuffed the skin which is in the royal gardens 
I did not discover any bag, nor did T find any 
odoriferous: smell. «I reared two similar ani- 
mals, the one at Cochinchina, and another in 
- the Phillippise Islands; they were both males; 
Lhad:them very young; and kept them about 
vo: or three: months, in which time they had 
become pretty familiar. I never found any 
bag in the parts you speak of, but only ob- 
served that their excrements had the same 
smell as those of our marten. They eat flesh 
and fruits, but preferred the latter, and were 
exceedingly partial to bananas, which they 
devoured with voracity. This is a very wild 
animal, and difficult to tame; though taken 
when very young, yet it preserved the look and 
character of ferocity, which appeared to me 
. somewhat extraordinary in an animal. who 
feeds by preference on fruits. ‘The eye ofthe 
fossane represents a large black globe, in com- 


parison 
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_ parison with the size: of its head, which gives. 
it a mischievous aspect.” 

It gives us great pleasure to have here an 
opportunity of testifying our thanks to M. de 
Poivre, who from a real taste for natural hiss 
tory, and a friendship for those. who cultivate 
it, has presented to the cabinet a great number 
of scarce and curious animals. eus 

he. animal called berbé in Guinea seems 
to us to be the same as the fossane, and con- 
sequently that this species exists in Africa as 
- wellasin Asia. ‘The berbé (says Bosman) has 
a more pointed snout, and a smaller body, 
ihan our cat, and is speckled like the civet.” 
We know of no animal with which these cha- 
racters so well agree as with that of the fossane. 


THE VANSIRE. 


—_———_— 


THOSE who have spoken of this animal 
have taken it for a ferret, to which indeed it 
has a great resemblance; but it differs in 
eharacters sufficiently strong to warrant our 

considering: 
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considering it as a distinct species. The van- 
sire, or, asitis called by some, the Madagas- 
car weasel, of which place it isa native, has 
twelve grinders in its upper jaw, while the fer- 
ret has only eight; and the lower grinders, 
though ten in number in both animals, are 
neither alike in shape nor situation. Besides, 
the vansire differs in the colour of its hair from, 
all ferrets, though those, like every other ani- — 
mal which man is careful of rearing and in- 
creasing, vary so much in colour, that there is 
a difference even between maleand female. 

To usit appears, that the animal mentioned. 
by Seba as the weasel of Java, and which, he 
says, the natives call hoger-angan, and after- 
wards spoken of by Brisson by the name of the 
ferret of Jaca, may possibly be the same ani- 

mal as the vansire, at least it comes nearer to 
the vansire than to any animal at present 
known ; but Seba’s description is not suffi: 
ciently complete to establish a just compari- 
son, which is absolutely necessary to form à 
solid and explicit judgment: ” 


voL. VIIL X x ) THE 
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te monkeys have but fot? ee, een 
The first of this kind is the “miococo, Or 


eae? peer teeter 


| maucauco, (fig. 173.) commonly known by 
the name of the rizg-tailed maki. “The second. 


x 


is the pren + ( fig: 174. rer cate | 


cheeks a5 di, 
are black and fe 


ESA that 

wi The a, maki i has probably b beck derived from mocosk 
or maucauc, which is the name given to these animals at Mo- 
zambique and in the islands of Madagascar, whence it ori- 
ginally proceeded. i. 
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that is black and white, there are some all 
white, and others entirely black. : These ani- 
mals are all natives of the eastern parts of 
Africa, and principally of Madagascar, where 
they are found in great numbers. 

The maucauco is a beautiful animal; he is 
vemarkable for the largenéss of his eyes, and 
the length of the bind legs, which by far ex- 
ceed those before, and for his long and hand- 
some tail which is continually elevated, and in 
motion, and upon which are thirty rings alter- 
nately black and. white, all very distinct and 
separate from each other.. He is of a gentle 
_ “disposition, and although he greatly resembles 
the monkeys in many particulars, he has not 
any of their malicious dispositions. When in 
a state of liberty, they are frequently seen at 
Madagascar in companies of thirty or forty 
together. ‘This animal is neither mischievous 
nor ferocious; bat as he is always in motion, 
‘it is customary to keep him chained when in a 

state of captivity, for he may be rendered so 

dame as to be let loose without any danger of 

his quitting his master. When he moves, it is 
in an oblique direction, like all animals which 

have hands instead of feet. He jamps with 

greater facility than he walks, and is so silent 

an animal, that his voice is seldom heard, ex- 

cept 
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cept whenirritated, and then he utters asharp; 
but very shortcry. Hesleeps ina sitting pos- 
ture, with his muzzle resting on his breast. His 
body is not thicker than that of a cat, but it is 
longer,and heappears to belarger than hereally — 
is from the length of his legs. His hair is very 
soft, although it stands almost upright. The 
genital parts of the male maucauco are small 
and concealed, while those of the mongous are 
dispreportionally large and apparent. 

The mongous is less than the maucauco, 
but his hair is likewise short, silky, and a little 
curled. His nose is thicker, and resembles — 
that of the vari. I had a mongous in my pos- 
session for several years ; his coat was brown, — 
his eyes yellow, his nose black, and his ears 
short. He had a custom of playing with, and 
biting his own tail, and by this method destroy- 
ed four or five of the last vertebræ. He was 
very slovenly, and so troublesome that we were 
obliged to keep him chained. Whenever he 
got loose, he visited the shops in theneighboutr — 
hood, and would make free with fruit, sugar, 
sweetmeats, &c. and to obtain which, he would 
open the boxes that contained them. Atsuch 
times it was difficult to retake him, and he 
would bite even those he best knew. He. was 
almost continually grumbling, and when weary 


of 
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of being alone, he made a loud noise which 
somewhat resembled the croaking of a frog. 
This was a male animal, and had extremely 
 Jarge testicles for the size of his body. He was 
fond of she-cats, but his connection with them 
was too slight to be productive. He was very 
fearful of the cold and wet, and never stirred 
far from the fire-side, where he sat upright to | 
warm himself. He was fed with bread and 
fruits; his tongue was rough, like that of a 
cat, and he would lick a person’s hand until it 
became inflamed, and if not guarded against 
would generally end with a bite. He died with 
the cold in the winter, 1750, although he ne- 
ver stirred from the fire-side. He was very — 
‘brisk in his motions, and sometimes petulant. 
He often slept in the day, or rather dozed, for 
his sleep was so light, that he was disturbed 
avith the least noise. es. 

There are many varieties of the mongous 
both in colour and size. ‘The one we have 
just mentioned was quite brown, and about 
the size ofa middling cat. We saw one 
which, though adult, was not bigger than the 
loir. If this small mongous had not perfectly 
resembled the great one in every respect but in 
size, it would certainly have been a different 
species ; but the resemblance was so perfect, 

| | that 
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. that we think ourselves. pan: in ee 
them together. #11: : cie LI 
The! vari is much bien Lt ini 
wilder, than the maucauco, anc is even dan- 
gerous in ils free state.’ : Travellers tellus, 
that these animals are: as furious as tigers; 
and very difficult to be tamed ; and thattheir 
voice is so very loud, that when there are only 
two together in the woods, it sight beima- 
gined the noise procceded from a hundred.” 
The voice of the vari;is somewh=t like. the 
roaring ef the lion, and is very alarming to 
those who hear it for the first time. ‘This 
astonishing power of voice in an animal of so 
middlinga size, depends on the singularstruc- 
ture of ‘the windpipe, the two: branches of 
which entarge and forma concavity near its 
entrance into the tubes of the lungs. Thus he 
differs greatly from the maucauco bothby na- 
ture and conformation. His hair in general is 
much longer, and he has a kind of ruff round 
the neck, consisting of very long hair, which 
forms a very apparent character, and by which 
heinay easily be distinguished. In colourhe 
varies from quite black te white, and his hair, 
though very long and soft, stands very nearby 
upright. His muzzle is thicker and longer 
fen that of the maucauco. His ears are much 
shorter, 
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shorter, and edged with long hairs; and his 
eyes are of so deep an orange-c -colour, that they. 
“appear to bered. | 

The maucauco, the mongous, and the vari, 
arc all of the same country ; and seem to be 
; confined to Madagascar, Mozambique, and the 
neighbouring lands of those islands. It does 
not appear, by the testimony of any traveller, 
that they are to be found i in any other part of 
the world; and seem to be i in the Old Conti- 
nent, what the opossums arein the New. In 
respect to shape, the makis seem to fill up the 
shade between the long-tailed monkey, and 
lower orders of quadrupeds ; for they have four 
hands anda long tail like monkeys, and at the 
same time, have a long muzzle like foxes and 
polecats. In their manners, the makis, how- 
ever, partake more of the monkey, for al- 
though they sometimes feed upon flesh, and | 
take pains to seize on birds, they are less carni- 
vorous than frugivorous; and even in a do- 
mestic state they prefer roots, fruit, and bread, 
to flesh, raw or roasted. 
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